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SPEECH AT THE PUBLIC RECEPTION 
TO GENERAL EVANGELINE BOOTH 


[On the let January 1937, a, Public Meeting wns held 
a 1) the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall under the presidency of 
Sir C. P. Ranoaswarai Aiyar to accord a welcome to General 
Evangeline Booth, the Chief of the Salvation Army.] „ 

In the course of his speech Sir G, P. Ramaswami 'Aiyar 


General, ladies and gentlemen ,—It was about lflT 
three thousand years ago on the field of Knruh- '^g^' 
shStra that the Lord Sri Krishna, confronted with 
a. question by his disciple Arjuna representing 
the questing' human spirit, gave liis answer, a most 
memorable and wouderful answer. “Tayas lieu 
Karma Sanyas at-, Karma Yoyo Visishyate.” “If, 
of two paths that are before thee—the path of 
renunciation and abnegation and the path of active 
good works—you ask me to choose one for you, 

Oli! Arjuna, I shall choose for thee, the path oi 
good works and action in preference to the path 
of pure and simple renunciation.” That is the 
text on which I shall, with your leave, General, 
speak a few words to-day. 

Faith, it lias been said, will move mountains. 

True. This land, with its several religions, deeply 
cherished with their hoary traditions, with its 
heritage of cultures, sentiments and feelings, is 
a country of faith, intrinsic and fervent. But 
this country also has preached the gospel of action, 
u. v. im 510. 1,000. 11-3-1118. 
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Speech at the Public Reception to General 
. Evangeline Booth 

and speaking' in tlic presence of the head of the 
Salvation Army, I wish to emphasise that aspect 
of the matter. 1 have said that faith moves 
mountains. But in order to move mountains, moun¬ 
tains of prejudice, mountains of ignorance, moun¬ 
tains of self-made obstacles, we want resolute, 
determined, strenuous, continuous combined action. 
That is what your Army stands for. And I extend 
to you a welcome on behalf of His Highness the 
Maharaja and the Government of Travancoro, and, 
of the people of Travancore. 

Action 1 'What does action moan? Action may¬ 
be of various kinds. Action may be resolute, action 
may be fragmented, action may be hesitant. Action, 
on the other hand may he combative, militant, 
purposive. You stand for militant action. You 
call yourself the Salvation Army. You represent 
a troop organised in military fashion for the uses 
of peace. What are the virtues, what are the ideals 
of the Salvation Army? Your Colonels, I am told, 
get a salary or remuneration of thirty dollars a 
week—I hope I am right—and your other ofiieers 
much less. But what does that mean? It means 
that the organisation of the Salvation Army is 
based on self-abnegation and renunciation, the 
giving up of the so-called good things of the world 
in the hope of doing something for the world at 
large and for the world to come. Working on such 
a basis, the Salvation Army recognised that the 
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Evmgelim Booth . 

human spirit is not merely peaceful hut that it 
is combative and militant and that it will not 
achieve greatness unless it harnesses those mili¬ 
tant energies of mankind. 

It was in 1890 that an epoch-making’ hook, 

‘‘ Darkest England” was written by General 
Booth. I read that hook and I realise what social 
work may mean and can mean. From the moment 
of its foundation to this, through good weather 
and bad, through calumny, through denunciation, 
through patronising ridicule, the Salvation Army 
lias worked in the religious field and in the 
medical sphere and lias worked for the reclama¬ 
tion of criminal tribes and amongst the lepers, 
unmindful of personal trouble. With no repug¬ 
nance manifested towards human diseases, human 
suffering and human ills, the Salvation Army 1ms 
done determinative, formative and creative work. 
We hail your organization as one of the great 
humanitarian agencies of the world attending to 
the amelioration of the conditions of the world. 
We do so because we think we are ourselves on the 
eve of great things, because we think we are on 
the eve of an era of self-realisation, and of the 
■finding of our souls. We think that your methods, 
the methods of militant, self-sacrificing work are 
the true methods by which we shall solve our 
problems. We welcome you as comrades, we wel¬ 
come you as examples and we welcome you, because, 
in welcoming you, we welcome our own future, 
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Evangeline Booth 

It was my good fortune, when I was a. member 
of the Government of Madras, to see at close quar¬ 
ters the work that the Salvation Army did in the 
matter of reclamation of the criminal tribes. It 
was also my good fortune during that time to see 
the work you have done amongst the let-'-rs. Later 
on,/luring’ my connection with this State, it fell to? 
my lot to see the noble work transacted day in and 
day out by Dr. Noble and bis friends. And in one 
field and another I have seen cheerfulness Under all 
circumstances, and an idomitabie and an uncon¬ 
querable faith in the mission of the Army and itn 
destiny. That is what we need to-day in India. 
We want discipline, we want militant, combative 
discipline, we want full faith, faith in our destiny, 
faith in our religion, faith in our creed. We want 
to march forward in your spirit, and we trust that 
you will give something of your spirit to this 
country, realising as you do, the oneness of humani¬ 
ty and the necessity for common solution of 
universal ills. 
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SPEECH AT THE EZTIAVA TEMPLE 
ENTRY CELEBRATION MEETING 


[A mammoth meeting was organised by feJie All-Kerala 
Ezhava Temple Entry Celebration Committee on the 13th 
January 1937 to thank His Highness the Maharaja for 
the Temple Entry Proclamation. Mahatma Gandhi and Sir 
Jagadish Prasad were among those present.] 

Addressing the gathering Sir C. P. Ramaswamt Aiyar 
said: — 

Gandhiji, Sir Jag disk Prasad and j'rimds ,—It i3n 

has been my privilege on more tlmn one occasion 
to witness the expression of unbounded and spon¬ 
taneous joy that Juis animated the people not only 
of this Slate hut the people of India— nay, of the 
world—in respect of this great act of liberation for 
which His Highness the Maharaja has now become 
justly renowned. It has afforded me ineffable plea¬ 
sure and great pride to receive on tin's occasion on 
behalf and as the minister of His Highness this 
beautiful casket enshrining not only the felicitously 
■worded address so full of loyalty and gratitude but 
the dreams and aspirations of his faithful and 
loyal subjects. It was a great English poet who 
sang 


“We are the music makers 

And we are the dreamers of dreams; 

Yet we are the movers and the shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems.” 

> , ^ 
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Speech at the Eshava Temple Entry Celebration 
Meeting 

Such dreams renovate and remould policies and 
Governments and States. I am speaking of dreams 
in the presence of a great dreamer and idealist. 
But the dream that came to Mis Highness has been, 
unlike many dreams, translated into practice and 
action. What does that dream signify? 1 shall 
read to you a passage from one of the (Jpuninhah of 
the fourth Veda:— 

m to sWc M 

WTT; 

m ll 

(Mmdako-pcmishat of the Atarva Veda.) 

“That is the truth. As from a lighted fire fly 
forth sparks of various shapes, so from the eternal, 
different forms of life emanate. They come from 
the same eternal light and effulgence and they 
rejoin it. 

This dream, of the Maharaja is an embodiment 
of the truth that humanity is innately and inher¬ 
ently one. To him came that vision and unlike 
many dreamers lie has been able to Iranslalc dial 
vision into actual realisation. 
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Meeting 

You have rightly, Mr. Grovindau, laid stress 
upon the influence exercised in this matter by His 
Highness’ gracious mother Maharani Seta Parvati 
Bayi through her training of her royal son. But 
for the happy domestic life which His Highness 
enjoys, but fyr his early training in high ideals, 
but for the stimulation and inspiration of Her 
Highness, this Proclamation would not have seen 
the light of day. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I do not desire to 
say more on this occasion, but X shall finish by 
saying this: This Proclamation is an act, as I 
said, of emancipation and liberation and vindica¬ 
tion, but it would be nothing if it were not followed 
up by practical acts, if it were not followed up by 
efforts towards economic uplift, and well-directed 
spiritual tuition, if it were not followed up by 
steady and continuous effort on the part of all 
communities to work on, the lines of the Procla¬ 
mation, to implement Hi« Highness the Maharaja’s 
intentions, so that it may be said of this country 
that there is no difference of outlook and ideals 
hero, and all differences have been obliterated not 
solely by a fiat from without but by the spontane¬ 
ous evolution of a fellow-feeling anti of sympathy 
within the body politic. 

X now leave the meeting assuring you that 
His Highness’ heart would lie uplifted when he 
realises the import of this great gathering. What 
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Speech at the Ezhava Temple Entry'Celebration 
M eeting 

does a Moj lurch’s greatness consist in? What is 
his real glory? It lies in such spectacles wherein 
the love and. reverence, fidelity and loyalty of his 
subjects are summed up and expressed. I have 
very great pleasure in accepting on behalf of His 
Highness the address and the casket, and I thank 
the , organisers of this immense gathering for the 
kindness with which I have been treated and 
welcomed. 
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SPEECH ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
PRESENTATION OP POORNAKUMBHOM 
BY THE BRAHMINS OF QUILON 


[On the 16th January 1937, the Brahmins of Quilon 
presented Sir 0. P. Ramaswaml Aiyar with a ’ Poorna- 
kumbhom” as a token of th"ir eBteem. Replying, the 
Dewan said':—] 

Fellow Brahmins and Friends, —It gives, me 16 tu 
the utmost pleasure to receive the Vedic welcome 
which I have just now accepted with gratitude and 
delight. It gives me even greater pleasure to listen 
to those words which fell from you. Our commu¬ 
nity, my friends, has made its. place in the body j 

politic of India not by reason of political powers, i 
not by reason of its wealth, not by reason of any 
extraneous circumstance, but by reason of its renun¬ 
ciation, its sacrifices, and its obliteration of self. 

If the Brahmin spirit has meant anything in the 
past, it means giving up for the fliin^dfvthe spirit. 

If it does mean anything to-day,f if you'^ajat it to 
mean anything tomorrow, that is theyspiri't which 
we must work. Each tim.e; iiai &g ts, £wn ; . gospel. 

Each age has its own saviojjig&nd*0® “The 

message of to-day is a universal $fossag£>ef all 
communities, indeed, to all 'breeds' v A)u£" faith is 
wide enough, comprehensive onotfgh, catholic enough 
to embrace everything under the sun . Let it be 
so. In that spirit and with the utmost confidence 
that our community will rise equal to its past herit¬ 
age, and will still rise up by a spiritual force, I 
accept your words. You have referred to His 
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of Poornahumhhoni, by the Brahmins of Quilon 

Highness. I shall communicate to His Highness 
what you feel. I shall communicate to him that 
the Brahmins of Quilon, the Brahmins of Travail- 
core to-day and tomorrow, the Brahmins of the rest 
of India will not regard themselves as separate or 
superior but will regard themselves as messengers 
and servants, will regard themselves as only des- 
* tined to help and assist. If your intellectual herit¬ 
age and if your spiritual traditions mean anything, 
it means the burning of the self for the purpose 
of common welfare. 
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REPLY TO ADDRESS PRESENTED BY 
THE TRAVANCORE CHAMBER OP 
COMMERCE 


[On the evening of the 16th January 1037, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, visited the Travancore Chamber of 
Commerce, Alleppey, when he was presented with an 
Address by the Chamber. Mr. if. L. Pollard, Chairman^ of 
the Chamber received the Dewan and in his welcome speech 
referred to the origin and aims of the Chamber and made 
certain suggestions for the improvement of trade,] 

Replying to the address and the speech Sir C. P, 
Ramasvvami Aiyar said : — 

Mr .. Pollard, Members of the Travancore 
Chamber of Commerce and friends ,—I have, been 
the recipient of a most magnificent casket and very 
kind words, and I may say that feel I emharrased, 
so to say, notwithstanding the economic depression, 
by the riches at my disposal. So much material 
has been compressed in the address that has been 
presented to me and in the speech to which I have 
listened with admiration and with interest, that I 
do not know where to begin and what exactly to 
refer to, and what safely to, omit. Nevertheless, on 
these occasions it is considered, and I think consider¬ 
ed rightly, that the duty of the head of the adminis¬ 
tration is to indicate as clearly as he possibly can, 
and as the exigencies of the situation allow him, the 
policy of the Government in relation to the trade, 
the industry and the general development of the 


16 th 

Januau 

1937 . 
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Travancore Chamber oj Commerce 

country. "With your leave, Mr. Pollard and gentle¬ 
men, I shall take some of your time in endeavouring 
to discharge the task. But before 1 address myself 
to what I regard as the real substance of my work 
to-day, let me thank you very very sincerely for 
thejdnd words of encouragement and of stimulus 
tlmt have fallen from you, Mr. Pollard. Mvcn 
prior to that, it is my duly to acknowledge those 
tributes of loyalty and of unswerving adherence 
to His Highness’s administration, to his throne 
and his ideals which have characterised both the 
address and the speech. You have, Sir, very 
rightly and legitimately adverted to the experience 
you have personally had of the visit paid by 
His Highness to this Chamber in 19:11. In 1931 
His Highness assumed the exalted ,station which 
he has been called upon to occupy aud which I 
can say, without exaggeration and without conven¬ 
tional flattery, he has occupied with conspicuous 
devotion to public interest. I may assure you that 
he will be glad to listen from me as to the way in 
which commercial organisations and people who 
represent trade and industry in the State view 
his administration. It need hardly he stated, 
as some of you know, but it may perhaps 
be reiterated as the world outside should know, 
that there is no person in India, whether ho tills 
a high station or a low station who is the equal 
of His Highness for fervid patriotism and un¬ 
swerving adherence to the ideals and prosperity 
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Reply to the Address presented by the 
Travancore Chamber of Commerce 

of the State. It is a piece of great good fortune 
that Travancore has such a Sovereign. 

Now, you have spoken of me and my service 
in the past such as they have been. I shall follow 
the inflexible rule I have set before myself, and 
shall not reply to that portion of your address, 
save by remarking that I regard those experiences 
and the knowledge that I have gained thereby, 
as furnishing an opportunity to be of some service 
to Travancore and to His Highness. I may tell 
you that there is no use disguising from myself 
the fact that the work before an administrator 
in a State of this kind is by no means less responsi¬ 
ble or less difficult and exacting than any of the 
duties that I have been called upon to discharge 
in the past, because the, possibilities of the State 
are immense. The situation in which the world 
finds itself to-day is very difficult. It is by no 
means easy to reconcile the demands of modernity 
of competitive modernity, with adherence to that 
old-world culture and that simplicity of outlook 
and of life which is the prerogative and glory 
of this part of the world. In other words, perhaps 
more than in many other countries of the world, 
the task that lies before the citizens of Travancore 
is the wise and orderly reconciliation of the new 
with the old, and it; is from that point of view that 
I would reply to that portion of the address in 
which you have referred to the Temple Entry 
Proclamation. 
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Travancore Chamber of Commerce 

Speaking to an audience not wholly composed 
of men of my religion, I consider it my duty in 
just a few words to indicate iwlmt exactly .1 mean. 
The significance of this Proclamation lies in the 
attempt to conserve wluit is best in a particular 
culture, and at the same time wisely to jellj son 
the'cargo which the ship of Stale cannot safely 
carry in the storm through which it is passing- - 
spiritual and economic as well as sociological storm. 
The problem confronts every society, every religion, 
every country at some time or other in its history— 
how best to preserve what is worth preserving 
and how cause the least dislocation in re-onh-ring 
society, so as to meet new conditions, unexpected, 
unanticipated, when the social laws were generally 
laid down. The object of TJis Highness the Maha¬ 
raja in this matter is, as you have rightly divined, 
to see to it that first the Hindu community comes 
together, coheres, shorn of those features which 
tend to diversity and disharmony, and secondly 
to make the Hindu community an instrument to 
work in active and dynamic co-operation with other 
communities, so that in a world where there is so 
much conflict, where there is so much trouble, 
where there is such a, wealth of conflicting ideals 
and warring elements, there may he the possibility, 
God willing, of a nation composed of many creeds, 
many races and many religions, but all coherent, 
s I said, to produce oneness of activity, oneness 
f outlook and oneness of ideas and ideals. It 
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Reply lo the Address presented by the 
Travancore Chamber of Commerce 

is a step towards tlxe attainment of that ideal 
without which the world threatens to be a -butcher- 
shop and be disintegrated into primaeval elements. 
Just to avoid that, His Highness has undertaken 
this task. The task is great. At first-'.sight it 
might seem even insuperable, but in the past this 
country has produced great reformers like B;rdha 
who by throwing out the unessential elements, 
produced a religion and a method of life which 
energised the whole of the continent of Asia 
practically. And, as observed not many days ago 
by a Buddhist monk, to-day the ultimate ideals of 
Hinduism which are also the professed ideals of 
Buddhism are followed by 500 or 600 millions of 
people in the world. It is true they have not 
strictly followed tiiose ideals. Has the Christian 
followed the Christian ideal? Has the Hindu 
followed the Hindu ideal? Has anybody followed 
the ideals of his religion? The trouble is that 
people have not followed the ideals of the founders 
of tlieir respective religions. But this Proclama¬ 
tion seems providential, I may say, and has. infused 
a certain enthusiasm,, a certain dynamic spirituality, 
a certain willingness to come together for certain 
ends. Why am I saying all these to the Travancore 
Chamber of Commerce? Because I believe that 
willingness to come together, union once exhibited 
in the non-secular sphere, will be of the utmost 
help in the secular sphere although I am not mere¬ 
ly preaching utilitarian ethics. 
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Travancorc Chamber of Commerce 

Now it is a matter for congratulation that 
that unity of which I have been speaking lias been 
manifested in the constitution and working of this 
Chamber. You have rightly stressed upon the man- 
ner in which Englishman and Indian, and Indians 
of different communities have come together for 
the purpose of conjoint action and the formula¬ 
tion of conjoint policies in this Chamber of 
Commerce. Let me liope that you will be success¬ 
ful. We have heard great talk of the Government 
of India Act and the provisions of the Government 
of India Act regarding discrimination. I have 
myself held the view that statutorily to provide 
for or against discrimination is perhaps a leas 
prudent plan than to allow discrimination to 
be eliminated by the practice of joint working, 
by the practice of joint agreement, by the practice 
of coming together in trade, and realising each 
other’s difficulties and making it possible for each 
other to carry on. Whatever it may he, it is to ho 
hoped that in the future as in the immediate past, 
the Travaneore Chamber of Commerce and the 
commercial planting and industrial organisations 
in this State will not need any particular protection 
of ,one party against the other, but will work to¬ 
gether knowing that they will work for the same 
thing in the long run. 

Now I shall, with your leave, deal with the 
very important matters adverted to in the speech 
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Reply to the Address presented by the 
Travancore Chamber of Commerce ' r 

of Mr. Pollard. Before I deal with the details, 
let me sav that it gave me very great pleasure 
to see the way in which you have referred to the 
work of Mr. Watts, the originator of this Chamber. 
.1 knew Mr. Watts fairly well.. I did not know 
his work until I became actively associated in 1931 
with certain matters connected with Travancore, 
and knew his work better when I became the head 
of the administration. He was a man who probably 
more than any other recent Dewan combined the 
vision of Travancore’s possibilities with courage, 
unflinching courage, in standing up for Travan¬ 
core’s rights to jtn extent which has been unpara¬ 
llelled. And 1 say this definitely and deliberately, 
that he stood for the State, fought for the State, in 
regard to matters in which the State was labouring 
under difficulties and handicaps, and I am glad 
to learn that Mr. Watts’ work has been appre¬ 
ciated by you. 

Let me first deal with what you have said 
regarding the contact which the Chamber should 
have with the Government. In stressing that as¬ 
pect of the matter, you are speaking of want of 
co-ordination between the Chamber and the Govern¬ 
ment. I feel very strongly, and in so saving I 
am only the spokesman of the views and the ideas 
of His Highness, and His Highness feels very 
strongly, and his Government share that view, 
that in the conditions in which the world is to-day, 
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we cannot afford to be isolated in any maimer or 
under any circumstance. The old traditions and 
possibilities of isolated living and isolated action, 
are fast dying out. The world is thundering at 
our doors. Whether willing or not, we cannot 
keep the door shut. If you do not open it, it will 
bp hammered open. Not only that, in. trade and 
commerce, unless you organise, organise and orga¬ 
nise, unless you plan, plan and plan, the weakest 
will go to the wall, and I am happy to see that you*; 
realise that and realising that, you call upon the 
Government to give you all the assistance that they 
can. That is their obvious, their elementary duty. 
In this country, especially in Travancore, if there 
is no trade, no commerce, no import and no export, 
people cannot live. It can truly be said of Travan¬ 
core, as it is often stated of India, that without 
its trade and commerce, Travancore is no tiling. 
It is a country of less than 8,000 sq. miles, a great 
deal of which is backwater, very beautiful to look 
at, full of poetic associations, but not immediately 
a source of nutriment excepting in the matter 
of salt. A great portion of the State is forest, 
not readily utilisable, or rather not often utilised 
as it should be. Therefore, there is a little bit of 
land supporting a population of 5% millions which 
does not show any rapid sign of progressive vision, 
In that state of things, trade and commerce are 
the life-blood of Travancore, and trade and commer- • 
ce, as I have ventured to remark, will be nothing, 
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unless they he organised, and in that organisation, 
we want the help of everybody. We cannot afford 
to reject help from any source. I have said more 
than once, and I assure you that I am a very strong 
Swadeshi in the matter of trade and commerce, 
T believe that India and Indians should work for 
India’s prosperity, and that Indians should’ get 
the best of India’s things. But at the same time 
I have been an advocate of that tradition of commer¬ 
cial as well as intellectual hospitality which is the 
characteristic glory of India. The Chinese, the 
Dutch and the English have all contributed to the 
trade of Travancore. We have in the matter of 
ideas and ideals as in the matter of commerce, 
been hospitable to others in the past. That does 
not mean that we should cast aside our traditions; 
.does not mean'we should not he Swadeshi. India 
should be Indians’ primarily and foremost. But 
that does not mean inhospitalit y, and I, therefore, 
say and appeal to my own countrymen, and I say 
it in the presence of Europeans liere present, that 
India will, I hope, not be untrue to that tradition 
of hospitality and good-will, and will welcome assist¬ 
ance always on condition that the assistance is 
given for the benefit of the country in which you 
and I are labouring together for commerce. That 
being so, I have the greatest pleasure in announc¬ 
ing that it will be the object and constant endeavour 
of His Highness’s Government to be of the most 
continuous and ready assistance to organisations 
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like yours, designed to promote the trade, commerce 
and industry of the country. 

You have referred to the lifting of the de¬ 
pression, and I am glad to see some ray of hope. 
As you have pointed out, I have been connected 
■with this question of the investigation of the de¬ 
gression. In 1933 the Government of India did 
me the honor of asking me to be a member of the 
World Economic Conference which met in. the Zoolo¬ 
gical Museum in London surrounded by fossils. 
We discussed the doctrine of depression. One 
matter emerged from the deliberations of that 
Conference, which was in some ways a fiasco, and 
that was the spirit of jealousy. One other matter 
also-emerged, and that was a spirit to annihilate 
your neighbour, provided you could get something 
out of it. .That spirit was there the whole time. 
>So absurd it was when we considered the matter. 
A person came there and said that ho brought 
a package with 73 Customs stamps on it That 
particular package had to pass through many cus¬ 
toms barriers, and the result of it was that by the 
time it became available the price had gone to that' 
extent that it was unsaleable. Not only that, hut 
every country was trying to import as little as 
possible, and export as much as possible. You 
know what happened in the war. Mr. Lloyd George, 
great man as he was, promised to squeeze the 
orange until the seeds came out. A promise was 
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made that all the money that the allied nations 
spent would somehow be made good by Germany. 
How was it to be made good? You lent money to 
Germany in order to start trade, commerce and 
industry. It started and then what was done with 
the manufactured goods? Each nation said it 
would not buy German goods. Germany pinduced 
goods which had to be sold from the sale proceeds 
of which profits had to be made and from the profits 
the squeeze had to be made. Why. I am mention¬ 
ing- that to-day and in relation to Indian trade 
is because the same trouble persists here. What 
we are seeing to-day is this. Every country wants 
to export and does not want to import. Every 
■country wants to be self-sufficient. "France and 
Germany which bought something from Travancore 
now turn to other directions, but I may say that 
Germany and certain other countries are talking 
of barter now and then. The process of barter 
comes now and then but only so long as it is conve¬ 
nient. India cannot afford to follow in the wake 
of that policy. The New India that is coming 
into being under the new Constitution will have to 
avoid the difficulties of pursuing a policy in which 
you want to sell without buying. If you want to 
sell, you must buy. If you buy you must raise your 
standards. And for raising your standards you 
have to improve many things internal, starting with 
your education and ending with your commercial 
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organisation. I am glad that you referred to edu¬ 
cation, because I feel that unless education in 
Travancore is completely reorganised and remodel¬ 
led we shall not make any beginning in the matter 
of industrial or commercial prosperity. It will he 
impossible to deal with the problems which con¬ 
front -Travancore if a realistic bias is not given to 
education. Travancore may have to cut itself adrift 
from the neighbouring places. It may have to 
start an educational policy of its own, and I have 
indicated the possibility of a University for Tra¬ 
vancore so that >we might make our young men 
manual and industrial workers, tradesmen and 
people with a real and realistic bias both in regard 
to ideas and action. Now that is a great necessity. 

Next arises the necessity of organisation. You 
have referred to the coooanut. I have received 
many deputations and many representations have 
been made to the Government of Travancore on 
that subject. Why is eocoanut .suffering? It is 
suffering because certain countries dump their pro¬ 
ducts in India. But there is enough room for our 
eocoanut in India even irrespectively of that dump¬ 
ing. I can personally say that yon cannot get this 
kind of eocoanut in Delhi. What they do is to get 
dried eocoanut for religious purposes now and 
then, and keep the eocoanut kernels in a corner . 
of the house, taking it for use and putting it back. 
Beally there is no sale of eocoanuts in Northern 
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India. You want propaganda, planning and organi¬ 
sation for tliat purpose, and planning and organi¬ 
sation 'will have to be started not merely at 
the time when the sales take place but from 
the time when the oocoanut is produced. It 
must be graded and the proper qualities kept 
up, and for that and to compete with the countries 
to which reference has been made, you must orga¬ 
nise. In Ceylon, for instance, oocoanut is cultivated 
on a population basis. But here it is cultivated 
on a hack-yard basis. You have to get over that 
difficulty by coalescing all the back-yard growers 
either by wise State organisation or co-operative 
enterprise or something of that kind. Otherwise 
you cannot compete. You may cry hoarse but 
you will find dumping will continue unless and 
until you learn planning and organisation. That 
has been done to a certain extent in other industries, 
and you must take a lesson from elsewhere. 

You have been''referring to the question of 
direct access to information in matters concerning 
world trade. Four or five years ago His Highness 
and Her Highness made regular propaganda for 
advertising Travaneore. They were constantly 
talking to European friends and Indian Princes 
asking them to come and see Travaneore. I think 
until Their Highnesses began their propaganda 
work Travaneore was not well known. Now I 
think the list of our visitors shows that Travaneore 
is fairly well-known and it appears to me that, 
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Travancore being put on the map, we hare a little 
more chance of making her voice heard in Delhi. 
But Delhi is far-away. It used to be said of the 
peasant who Wanted, in the time of the old Moghul 
Emperors when any particular favour was required 
from Delhi that he found that by the time the 
paper was transmitted to Delhi and by the time 
the an„sWer came back it so happened that one 
generation was over and the sous had started 
again. That is why the proverb says Delhi dur 
ast, i c., Delhi is far way. But in many wavs, 
not only physically, economically and metaphysi¬ 
cally, Delhi is far away. In other words our repre¬ 
sentatives there, Indian and European, do not 
think of South India very often, or of the problems 
of South India. They are so immersed in engross¬ 
ing controversies that they only think how they 
can walk from one particular lobby to another 
that they do not find time to consider the question 
of the life and death of people in the South of India. 

You have referred to what may he called 
propaganda in Cochin, and I must take this oppor¬ 
tunity to say what exactly I feel in the matter. 

I think it is well that I should. As you all brow 
the British Government, Cochin and Travancore, 
are partners in a. great enterprise which started 
in 1925. We'have come to the fourth stage of 
that enterprise, and we are all partners in the way 
of contributing towards the expenditure and shar¬ 
ing the profits. Like all good businessmen you 
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will realise that the essence of business is to give 
and insist upon a square deal. "We have entered 
into an agreement and Cochin is entitled to a 
square deal from us. In other words, we shall 
not do anything directly or indirectly to detract 
from the spirit of that agreement. As you know, 
so far as Alleppey is concerned, any profit you 
may make goes to the Cochin pool so that the 
advancement of Alleppey and the improvement 
of the facilities of Alleppey are not antagonistic 
to, or a handicap to Cochin in any wav, and ought 
not to be viewed in that manner. In the first 
place the profits that are made go to the Cochin 
pool so far as Travancore is concerned, and 
secondly nature lias been kinder to Cochin than to 
Alleppey and the possibilities of expansion of 
Alleppey are not as extensive as Cochin. That 
granted, it the deliberate policy of this Govern¬ 
ment to make Alleppey a fairly efficient port and. 
to give those elementary requisites in order to 
enable Alleppey to function'.adequately and to do 
the best it can with the trade of the hinterland 
which naturally comes through Alleppey. It is 
from that point of view that the Government are 
proceeding, and I may say, not only with regard 
to Alleppey but with regard to other Travancore 
ports also. As a maritime State it is the right 
as well as the duty of Travancore to see to it that, 
consistently with her obligations to the Cochin 
Government, which obligations will be fulfilled 
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'faithfully in full adherence to the spirit under¬ 
lying tiie agreement, the Travancore Government 
give proper facilities for the development of ports 
such as Alleppey, Quilon, Colachel. That having 
been stated, I come to two or three allied matters. 

I regard it impossible that trade should develop 
without proper transport facilities. You have right¬ 
ly emphasised the importance of the canal and back¬ 
water traffic. In fact, the waterways‘of Travancore 
are not only a glory, but no railway can compete 
with them provided they are properly organised. 
In order to organise them properly, as was indi¬ 
cated in a recent communique issued by the Govern¬ 
ment, it is necessary to dredge the canals properly 
and if possible to investigate the possibilities of 
a complete canal traffic from one end of Travancore 
to the other. That is not an experiment which can 
be carried out in the twinkling of an eye.* It involves 
planning and gradual working. You know railways 
have their own handicaps. As a matter of fact 
the Government of India are considering the ques¬ 
tion of railways now. The problem before the 
country is, is it going to develop mainly on the 
basis of railways or mainly on the basis of canal 
traffic. It appears to me that speaking off-hand, 
and not with any spirit of dogmatism and finality, 
the answer must be mainly in favour of canal 
construction, and from that point of view I may 
assure you that Government are looking into the 
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future of the waterways of Travancore. It is for 
the co-ordination of canal traffic with road traffic, 
that the Transport Committee has been appointed. 
Unless all the expert assistance that lias been sum¬ 
moned has been properly utilised by the Committee 
to enable it to make its report, Government cannot 
come to a conclusion. I may, however, assure* you 
that the object of Government in regard to the 
improvement of transport facilities, is based upon 
the definite appreciation of the fundamental fact 
that like the provision of water and power, organi¬ 
sation of transport is also one of the primal func¬ 
tions of the State. The State is under a duty to 
give wholesome water to its citizens. It is also 
under a duty to give power for the development 
of industry. In addition, it must afford transport 
facilities. These are the only needs which the State 
is under an obligation to supply and rightly too. 
As yon may have recently seen, it may embar k on 
other enterprises, experimental, tentative and ad¬ 
ministrative. Once those nascent industries have 
been proved to be successful and of utility to the 
country, .then private agencies will have to take 
up the work because Government, in commercial 
enterprises of this nature, are both likely to he 
too systematic and too unsystematic at the same 
time. Government servants go to the factory at 
11 o’clock and deal with everything that happens, 
as with files in an office and have no notion 
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of advertisement and propaganda, and naturally 
Government concerns cannot succeed. 

You have also referred to the question of 
statistics. I agree with you in what you have 
stated. I had occasion to see exactly what our 
statistics can do, and as a matter of fact, in the 
case of certain negotiations, I had to drop my own 
and adopt that of the person on the other side, 
and I succeeded because I adopted his. I realise 
that the obtaining of statistical information is 
one of the essentials for proper commercial develop¬ 
ment, and I hope with the co-operation of the 
commercial community, something will be done in 
that direction. 

I do not propose to deal at any length, or 
dilate on the question relating to the port itself, 
because I have indicated that it is my object to 
advise His Highness in regard to the boat basin, 
and in regard' to the provision of godown accom-. 
modation. ; 

I come last to the question of telephones, and 
I am glad to tell you that I am entirely at one with 
you in the matter. I feel that for purposes of 
trade and commerce, every part of the State must 
be linked up with every other part. I am a believer 
in broadcasting, as much as in cultural education, 
industrial information, and many things apper¬ 
taining to commerce and industry. So far as tele¬ 
phones are concerned, it is not only a trade necessity, 
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but it is a primal administrative necessity, because 
the bead of the administration should know rvliat is 
happening outside. With that object in view, nego¬ 
tiations were started with the (Government of India 
iy 2 years ago with regard to the extension of 
the present system. The policy of the Govern¬ 
ment is that their internal telephones should bt more 
or less in their own control. They are perfectly 
willing- to get the best possible expert advice from 
the Government of India. They are- also perfectly 
to adapt themselves to the strictest require¬ 
ments, standards and specifications,'hut they will 
work their own internal telephone system. I was 
speaking with a great commercial magnate a few 
days ago, and it was indicated to me that the possi¬ 
bilities should be investigated, and measures taken 
which will at once put different places in the State in 
touch with each other and with the world at large. 
But that is a question which is yet in the experi¬ 
mental stage. For the time being, the negotia¬ 
tions have been pending. They would have been 
concluded some months ago, but for the Lothian 
Committee’s arrival here. At, all events, tele¬ 
phones are a matter of federal importance, and 
von know that discussions on high politics, have 
got a knack of postponing matters for us. But I 
do hope that with the discussion of Federal problems, 
we might have our telephone system extended. 
There, is'going to be a telephone system linked up 
with the Pallivasal Scheme which will connect 
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Munnar, Alleppey, Quilon and Trivandrum. That 
is bound to come in the course of a short time. The 
experiments which have been made regarding the 
treating of timber under the Ascii, process have 
been wholly successful. Therefore, you can 
use timber for telephone posts which will make 
the telephone system cheaper than otherwise. 

But speaking to businessmen and in view of 
what I have heard from businessmen, let me con¬ 
clude by saying one thing about the Pullivasal 
Scheme. There have been rumours about the Palli- 
vasal scheme and with certain tilings connected 
with it. I have visited Pallivasal. I may assure 
you that although there might be slight changes 
in the programme, the scheme in essence is per¬ 
fectly sound. I think businessmen will be glad to 
learn this, because I know that many people are 
planning on that basis. Government, are deter¬ 
mined that the scheme should go through according 
to programme. Friends, I have detained you and 
have been discussing things fragmentaril y with such 
wealth of material as I have before me. I have 
been endeavouring to deal with all the subjects 
raised, but naturally I cannot deal with them at 
length in the absence of full details. I assure you 
that everything depends upon .complete confidence 
between the Government and the people and between 
the Government and the commercial community. 
If we are at arm’s length, Government, will suffer 
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and you will suffer. That will not be the case with 
the Travancore Government, and I am sure His 
Highness’s idea is to take you into complete con¬ 
fidence and to work for the welfare and prosperity 
of the country to which he is so devoted. 
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Oil the 17th January 1937, Sir O'. I’. Rauia3wami 
Aiyar was presented with an Address by the Lajnathni 
Mnhammadeeya Association, to which tho Dow an replied 
as foliows: — 

17th „ r President and members of the Lajnaiilvul 

mi™ Mnhammadeeya Association, and -gentlemen,—li 
appears to. me that it is a very fortunate circum¬ 
stance that I am present here to receive this ad¬ 
dress of welcome from, the premier Mohammedan 
Association, of the State. I may claim, although 
the circumstance may not be well known to many 
people assembled here, to have "had a considerable 
experience in the matter of Muhamraedan educa¬ 
tional effort and Muhammedan political effort. It 
is probably not within the recollection of many 
persons present: here to-day that Mr. Mohammed 
Ali’s biography was first written by me and that Mr. 
Muhammed Ali and Mr. Shaukat All were oo-adju- 
tors with me daring the Lucknow Conference and 
that Nawab Mirza Yar -Tung' Bahadur who is now 
Chief Justice of the High Court of the Hyderabad 
State was on a sub-committee with me in drafting 
that pact which afteiWards' became the Lucknow 
I-Iindu-Muslim Pact, and formed one of tile chief 
foundations for (lie subsequent Montague-Chelms- 
o'rcl Reforms. When I address a Muhamraedan 
udience, as I have often done before, I feel quite at 
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home. I may further add that speaking for my¬ 
self I have considerable sympathy and great love 
for the traditions of Islamic culture. I'have been, 
myself, a student of the Koran and in commemor¬ 
ation of to-day’s event, I propose to send to yon, 
Mr. President, a very rare copy of the Koran, 
an illuminated manuscript which I have in my 
possession and which I trust the Lajnatkul 
Mukammadeeya Association will accept as a hum¬ 
ble gift from me, in token of my esteem for that 
great faith and culture. It is also my intention 
to found a prize for which I shall give Es. 500, 
for the purpose of yearly having a prize essay 
written on the significance and- the necessity for 
communal harmony in the State. I hope your 
association will utilise this fund for giving a prize 
every year to some Muhammedan youth who will 
write the best essay on the reasons for complete 
communal harmony and the ways and means to 
bring about communal unity and eradicate mis¬ 
understandings. 

Now, my friends, I propose to speak to yon on 
what is contained in your address. . In that address 
to which I listened with pleasure and interest, yots 
have stressed the importance of Muhammedan edu¬ 
cation, a matter to which. I am as alive as any 
of you present here-.to-day. You may also take 
it from me that His Highness the Maharaja whose 
catholicity, sympathy, whose wide outlook and toler¬ 
ance are matters not only of traditional upbringing 
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but-of individual conviction, will not be behind 
any in the matter of'bringing up and uplifting 
every community and every class of his subjects. 
Now, feeling like that, thinking like thiit, His 
Highness and his Government will not do anything 
to bring about any handicap or obstacle in the 
path of the educational advancement of any class 
or-community of His Highness’ subjects. Having 
said that, let me speak to you perfectly plainly for 
a moment. 

You spoke of the educational fee concession. 
Yes. Every person who is entitled to fee conces¬ 
sion by virtue of either backwardness or financial 
difficulties will be entitled to that concession. But 
I have heard that persons drawing large salaries 
have "had their sons educated free, relying upon 
that fee concession rule. I trust that the Muham- 
medan communtiy will be the first to set its face 
against any such system. In other words, I decline 
to believe that the Muhammedan community will 
regard itself as a backward community. It is 
not a backward community in any sense except in 
the matter of English education. The reason is 
obvious. Every Muhammedan boy here has to 
study Malayalam which is a language which he 
speaks at home. Every Muhammedan hoy has to 
learn Urdu because he has to be in touch 
with the great national and communal feelings 
and movements which take place in India. Every 
Muhammedan boy has to learn Arabic, the language 
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of his sacred scripture. With these three langu¬ 
ages the acquisition of a fourth language is a 
matter of difficulty, and there are several handicaps 
and obstacles in the way of learning the English 
language. That is not a feature peculiar to Travan- 
core, but is a feature of common occurrence through¬ 
out India. That is why the British Government 
have made special provisions for the English edu¬ 
cation of the Muhammedans and not because they 
are a backward community. Commercially, their 
supremacy is unchallenged in many parts of the 
country. In the industries and crafts they stand in¬ 
ferior to no other community. They are backward 
only in the matter.of English education. In order 
to remove that backwardness, such steps as have 
been taken in the past will be taken in the future 
aLso and the necessary encouragement will be given. 
But to suggest that the son of a Peislikar or High 
Court Judge, because he is a Muslim, has to get 
fee concession, is casting a slur upon the community 
itself, and I trust the community will set its face 
against any such concession on a communal or racial 
basis. i 

A second point has also been urged, though it 
is not mentioned in your address. I do not pro¬ 
pose to hide it, but propose to speak about it?. 
I have received petitions and representations to 
the effect that concessions which are given to 
the Muhammedan community should he extended 
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to converts to Muiiammedauism. I may at once 
repeat what I have already stated. A person pre¬ 
sumably is converted in Muhammedanisin, because 
lie believes in the message of the Prophet. He be¬ 
comes a convert not to gain temporal advantages, 
but because of his spiritual basis in that direction, 
because of his inner conviction. He should not 
claim those advantages which he would not get if he 
continued to be a Nayar, a Christian or a Brahmin. 
I submit, therefore, to you that your community will 
set its face against a movement in that direction. In 
other words, just as I am appealing, day after day 
to Hindus to realise their gospel, so likewise I appeal 
to the Muhammedan community to realise that they 
are part of a great world movement, that they 
are ^)art of a world culture, that they are part of 
a great world civilization. Let them not have 
a spirit of inferiority complex. Let them realise 
their greatness and let them live up to it. That 
is the message which I give to the members of the 
Lajnathul Muhammadeeya Association. 

My friends, you have given expression to your 
sentiments of loyalty to His 'Highness tlie Maha¬ 
raja, and you have referred to the Temple Entry 
Proclamation. I am very glad you have done so. 
I.am one of those who respect the message of 
Muhammed. Let us. realise what it means and 
what it was. In a country torn with internecine 
strife, disfigured by customs inhuman and uncivi¬ 
lized, Muhammed came, as apostles came to each 
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country. He eame to preacli the message suited 
to his people, to his environment and his parti¬ 
cular surroundings. But.he far transcended those 
surrounding's. He preached his world gospel of 
democracy and religion. The democracy of Islam 
is a wonderful thing. The Sultan and the Caliph 
and the poorest beggar coming to prayer have 
absolutely equal places in the mosque and at the 
common banquets. That is the glory of Islam. 
The revelation of Islam is absolute democracy, 
equality and abolition of anything appertaining to 
special position in sacerdotal matters. The more 
I value Hinduism the more I believe in the essen¬ 
tial culture of Hinduism, the more I am tolerant 
to any other faith like Islam and its guidance. 
It is my duty to appreciate its world contributions 
which are conspicuous and never to be forgotten. 

• Friends, I have done. I shall communicate to 
His Highness your message of loyalty. If any¬ 
thing can be said to be the main characteristic 
of His Highness, it is his tolerance and his desire 
to do justice to all sections of Ms subjects. His 
desire is to draw no distinctions in matters temporal 
between one community and another. It is his 
desire to uplift those who are really backward 
and to see that communal harmony prevails. In 
that desire I hope you will co-operate. In that 
desire of levelling up, the Hindu community like 
the Muhammadan community will have to take 
a great and predominant share. After all a great 
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deal of trade is in your hands and the secret of 
6nc cess in trade is fair pi ay. Inhibit it, manliest 

it in every relation of society, manifest 111 th « 

tolerance of other people’s faith and other people s 
points of view. This world is tending to get dis¬ 
organised. Will the Muslims, as the Hindus of the 
State, give a inoral and a lesson to the world, of 
catholicity, of tolerance, of fellow-feeling and sym¬ 
pathy to the depresse d and oppressed aud ol equality 
and of conjoinTactionf THifTsThe appeal which 
I make to you and I trust yon will accept it in the 
spirit in which it is offered. 
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THE S. N. D. P. YOGAM AT SHERTALLAI 


On January 17th 1937, Sir C. P. liamaswami Aiyar 
opened the special session of the Sri Nat ay an a Dharma 
Paripaiana Yogam at Shertalial at the request of Mr. K. 
Aiyappan M. L. 0. President. Mr. Alyappan paid a tribute to 
the Dewan and the part he played in the Teigple Entry Pro¬ 
clamation. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar spoke as follows en 
the occasion:— 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Reception Com- 
m-ittee of the 8. N. D. P. Yogam, Ladies and 1937 . 
Gentlemen ,—It gives me the greatest possible plea¬ 
sure to be amongst you to-day and to open this 
conference of the S. N. D. P. Yogam. What was 
the meaning, the significance and the import of 
the innumerable demonstrations of which I was 
the recipient all through my progress from Tri- 

f ndrum up to Shertallai ? To my mind the import 
those demonstrations, unparallelled in intensity 
tent, is one essential matter, namely, the capa¬ 
city for discipline and organisation of the Ezhava 
community. If these demonstrations signify any¬ 
thing, it is the unparallelled discipline, loyalty 
to leadership and enthusiasm for loyalty to leader¬ 
ship, that enthusiasm for the nature of the gospel 
preached by your great master, Sri Narayana 
Guru. It is indeed a great thing for any community 
or race, to have such leaders born amongst them, 
leaders -who know what leadership means and the 
responsibilities and rights of leadership. It is 
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that wise leadership, that assertion of the funda¬ 
mentals and the essentials and the eschew&l of the 
non-essentials that has led to this great gathering. 
It was only yesterday that I read in a newspaper 
the report of a speech in which it was said that there 
was a subtle challenge underlying the recent mani¬ 
festations. Our ancestors sang a beautiful hymn 
regarding the Paramatma■ It means that the inte¬ 
gration of energy which we call Paramatma, (which 
the Christians call the Lord and Muslims call Allah,) 
the great Soul beyond space and time, reveals 
Himself in many many forms. To-day Hinduism is 
undergoing a process of renaissance, born of the 
realisation that differences do not count, bnt simila¬ 
rities and congruences do count. To whom do you 
owe this! I say with a full sense of responsibility 
that you owe this to the inherited genius of the most 
tolerant race of rulers that this country has known. 
Remember that two thousand years ago men belong¬ 
ing to another faith were welcomed here, were 
given places of honour and complete hospitality 
so that to-day it is proudly claimed by our Christian 
friends that this is the most Christian country in 
India. What does it mean? It means tolerance; 
it means catholicity; it means fellow-feeling. A 
descendant of that line of Kings is His Highness 
Sri Chitra Thirunal, rwho to-day aided by Ms 
gracious and wise mother, has promulgated, a 
great ordinance. The meaning and significance of 
that ordinance is that henceforth Hinduism will 
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k nowing barr iers. The Hindu faith will know no 
barriers. Hindu culture and Hindu civilization will 
know no harriers, and Hinduism will he universal. 

It was only the day before yesterday that 
Dr. James Cousins embraced Hinduism. What 
does it mean? It means that there are no barriers 
to any one embracing Hinduism. It also means 
that Hinduism is not intolerant, suspicious, or 
exclusive. It is not anxious to claim that it. is the 
only religion or the only path to salvation. If you 
’are- convinced you may come in. There will he 
no barriers, no obstacles, n o hindrances. . That is 
the Hue ailing oTTfift"’" Temple Entry Proclamation. 
This noise that I hear around me, this crowd I 
see around me, is a sign and symbol that our disci¬ 
pline is not yet complete. It is not an actual and 
faithful following out of that tremendous notion 
of leadership which your Sri Na ray ana Guru 
inculcated in you. It is also a lesson and a warning 
to us. We shall never come to our own if we do 
not recognise the value, not only of spectacular 
and ornamental demonstration, but disciplined, 
silent, restrained leadership. I hope that this 
lesson and warning will not be lost sight of. 

You have referred to various matters. In 
this crowd and in this surging noise, I do not pro¬ 
pose to deal with some other matters that I wanted 
to. You say, and rightly, say, that the Ezhava 
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community is grateful to His Highness for what has 
been done, hut I want you to feel grateful for more. 

You spoke of the Public Sendee Commission. 
JDo you know when it was started? It was in 19 32 
that His Highness thought of a Public [Sendee 
Commission. From the year 1933, he began to 
consult people. Till this moment it has not been 
known, and I make it perfectly public to-day, that 
it was- in the early part of .1932 that he consulted 
people all over India and also people nr England. 
But it came to fruition only later. You owe 
the Public Service Commission to His Highness 
and to nobody else. The Electoral Reform also 
you owe to His Highness and to nobody else. I 
want you to realise that, from the moment His 
Highness assumed his great and exalted station, 
he was thinking of the levelling up of inequalities 
and the eradication of discontent. He produced a 
system which of course did not please everybody. 
He was willing to think of another system.. Who 
amongst the rulers would easily go back upon 
one system and produce, another in order to pro¬ 
duce more contentment? We owe that to His 
Highness.: Therefore it is not only this Temple 
Entry Proclamation, it is not only the Public. Ser¬ 
vice Commission, it is not only the Electoral Re¬ 
form that we owe to His Highness, but we owe to 
His Highness and‘Her Highness that constant 
preoccupation, that interest, that constant devotion 
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io the country ami that tremendous patriotism 
which to-day is their watch-ward and guidance 
in life. 

My friends, I do not propose to speak to you 
about myself. To me it is enough to have come 
amongst yon. It is enough to have seen you and. 
these demonstrations. X have received them as 
representing His Highness. My heart is full, hut 
my brain is not inactive. I realise that beyond 
and above all this thamasha there is something 
bigger, greater, more vital, more dynamic to be 
done. It is the economic uplift of the masses. It 
is the complete granting of the equality of oppor¬ 
tunities. In that great task may I be helped, may I 
ask again in this assembly for that co-operation 
which I asked on the first occasion that I got up 
on the public platform. The first thing that I 
asked for was co-operation. That co-operation 
should not be unintelligent, blind, and undiseerning, 
but critical and dynamic, vital in faith and in form. 
With that co-operation nothing is impossible in this 
country. With that co-operation we shall make ours 
a veritable Rama Rajya. 
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The people of Shertallai presented an Address to Sir C. 
P. Ramaswami Aiyar on the 17th January 1987. The Dewan 
was received by Mr. A, C, M, Anthraper, President. In 
welcoming the Dewan, Mr. Muruvelil Pachu Ptllaj, Vice 
President of the Reception Committee, referred to the 
importance of Shertallai and its several needs. The Address 
which was read by Mr. S. Padmonabha Menon, M. L. A. 
urged the Government to improve sanitation and communi¬ 
cations in the Taluk. In replying to the Address Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar spoke as follows: — 

President, Vice-President and Members of the 
Reception, Committee, representing the people of 
Shertallai ,—It is my first duty, and, much more 
than my duty, it is my very great pleasure, to 
acknowledge with gratitude that immense and almost 
overwhelming welcome which your part of the 
country has given to me. As I said elsewhere not; 
many minutes ago I regard that demonstration as 
marking in the first place that loyalty and that 
grateful appreciation which is not peculiar to Sher- 
tallai hut is characteristic of the Hindu and Indian 
culture. Secondly, I regard these manifestations 
as a proof, if proof were needed, that people all 
over the State are feeling not only elated and joy¬ 
ous but deeply sensible of the real meaning of what 
has been happening in the last few weeks. 

You have referred to the Temple Entry Pro¬ 
clamation. To the religious aspects of that Pro¬ 
clamation I have alluded, I do not know how often. 
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To the political side of that Proclamation I have 
referred in detail. On the social side of that Pro¬ 
clamation I may now dwell for a moment. Coming 
from Trivandrum, past Alleppey to Shertallai, I 
was stopped at seventy-sis places up to Alleppey, 
and from Alleppey on to here. I do not know in 
how many localities I was to receive prompt wel¬ 
come-from every community gathered together-in 
unbounded unity of fervour and of loyalty—a sign 
of that gratitude for the supreme act of unification 
and emancipation for which His Highness Sri 
(Jliitra Tirunal lias made himself solely responsi¬ 
ble. Why am I referring to this social aspect? 
Watching those crowds, I found that amongst the 
pople who pressed forward in throngs, there was 
no aloofness. On the contrary there was that con¬ 
joint action which is the most memorable thing 
in these days. I have heard it said that this 
community or that community has certain hesi¬ 
tation and difficulty in accepting the meaning 
and implication of the Proclamation. I refuse to 
believe it; I absolutely refuse to believe it. It 
is difficult for people sometimes to suffer physi¬ 
cal dislocation. Mental dislocation is sometimes 
as difficult as physical dislocation. Yon know what 
happens in the case of physical dislocation. Cer¬ 
tain emollients and certain fomentations are neces¬ 
sary before this dislocation ceases to trouble. So, 
likewise, in the case of a great State like this, how 
can we otherwise than expect some mental and 
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spiritual hesitations and difficulties? I am not one 
of those who wants in a hurry to ask everybody 
to say ‘yes’, when they do not fool ‘yes’ in their 
hearts and minds. All that I now ask yon is to 
realise the other side of the question, to realise 
that there may he another aspect, to realise, that 
there may he a meaning' and a .significance of 
the- reform. What does it mean? Look at the 
glorious future when inherited aptitudes alone will 
continue and not man-made differences. This 
Proclamation which symbolises equality of oppor¬ 
tunities, is an attempt—the very first, for a long 
series of years—to get rid of inequalities and 
differences. Now, it is said and asserted that this 
is something revolutionary that has taken place. 
My friends, I am speaking to you for a moment 
as a man from the east coast of the Madras 
Presidency, as a citizen of Madras. What do we 
think when we think of Kerala. What do we say? 
We speak of the many anacharas of Kerala. What 
do we mean by that? That the things that we do, 
you do not believe in.' I for one can say with 
certainty that mv mother, my grandmother, or my 
great grandmother would have shuddered to wear 
the clothes washed by a washerman and as worn 
by you. There are many practices which. are 
amongst anacharas. Anachar as ! What does it 
mean? It is not that one system of observances 
followed in certain parts are called acharas and 
' another system in another part anachars . It 
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means that in Kerala a tremendous Hindu genius 
adaptability utilised the life of Kerala in the 
directions suitable to Kearla and thereby defi¬ 
nitely, resolutely, ons-pointedly and consciously 
produced changes from the Hindu system of obser¬ 
vances and traditions elsewhere. So when you speak 
of the difference in the way of wearing your hair 
0 r your clothes, between'the east coast and the west 
coast, yon mean that the Hindu community is not 
dead but alive and will suit itself to the changed 
conditions of the times and circumstances. 

“Ekam Sat Vlpra Belinda Yadanli ' 

The great eternal is one, and wise men talk 
of it as manifested in that supreme oneness. And 
to-day faced with new conditions and confronted 
(with new problems, His Highness has to think 
of that union of hearts of the several com¬ 
munities of the people of Travancore as the 
essential of to-day. Let us not think.that Hindu¬ 
ism is a petrified religion. It is active, living, 
illuminating. It is much more, than active. Let 
us remember that. If this Proclamation means 
jealousies, if it means unfriendliness to 'anybody, 
else, let it be obliterated. . But it has become one 
of the unifying forces between Mali a mined ans, 
Christians., Jews andParsis. I ask them to act 
in a spirit of no exclusions and no preferences. 
This Proclamation is destined and ini ended to be a 
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great piece of reform by our Sovereign, His 
Highness Sri Chitra Tirunal. 

My friends, you have referred to you)’ special 
needs. You have, if I remember right, spoken of 
- Shertallai as the Sahara of India. It so happens 
that I have been driven through a part of the Sahara 
desert, and also flow over it. But I do not re¬ 
member seeing many eocoanut palms in Sahara. 
Nor do I remember seeing many thickly populated 
villages round about the Sahara desert. And, 
therefore, with all respect for you, I should say 
that your comparison is rather inaccurate. But if 
you mean by Sahara that you have a certain amount 
of sand, unlike other countries in India and other 
localities in Travancore, it is a sure distinguishing 
mark. I suppose you are right. But Sahara does 
produce a few oases and you have a series of oases, 
virtually oases all the way. .1 do not propos*e, at 
this moment, to speak to you in detail about the 
./' needs. The people of Shertallai have got adroit and 
ready resources. Before I reached Shertallai, this 
morning at Alleppey, your representatives came to 
me and presented me with a memorandum as to what 
exactly are the roads that are wanted and what alter¬ 
native roads are proposed. I came to know more of 
the facts from this memorandum than from the 
Secretariat, and I have been given a tremendous 
amount of information which is sometimes strictly 
confidential regarding what has been happening and 
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what your demands are. It will be my dutyy^lj&r- ' 
ever possible, to reconcile them with the availaim^ 
lity of finance in the immediate future. 

You have referred especially to a matter which 
has given me very anxious thought and which, I 
know, has His Highness’ deep interest, namely, the 
fact that Shertallai is the home of many epidemic 
and endemic diseases. A kind of intensive survey 
has to be attempted and sooner or later, a success¬ 
ful public health programme will have to be started 
in Shertallai, because this state of things cannot be 
tolerated. All that I can tell you is that I shall hear 
in mind what your representatives have told me 
and try to do my duty. But all these cannot he 
done without increasing the wealth of the country. 
It is the prime and essential requisite. The wealth 
of the country can never he increased by mere 
addiction to agricultural pursuits. You must have 
a secondary occupation. More than a secondary 
occupation you must know of something that brings 
you wealth from outside, pursue it busily and then 
His Highness’ Government will give their full 
co-operation. 

Friends, I have done. You have spoken about 
me and about what will happen when I lay down 
the reins of my office. These are complimentary 
prognostications. But all that I can tell you is 
that no man can dogmatise about tomorrow or the 
' day after. I can tell you something of to-day. 
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In His Highness, you have a person who is un¬ 
flinchingly devoted to His people and who radiates 
inspiration and stimulus to those who work with’ 
him and under him. It is in that light I regard 
my task, and if I discharge that task to the satis- 
faction of His Highness the Maharaja, and inci¬ 
dentally to the people, I have done my duty. Let 
tomorrow take care of itself. I thank you all for 
the spontaneity of your welcome and the manner 
in which you have received me. 
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Dewan’s reply to the speech made by Mr. Padmanabha 
Menon at the Garden Party at Shertallai on the 17th Janu¬ 
ary 1937—6-30 p. m. 


Mr. Padmanabha Menon and assembled 
friends,—1 am oppressed at tlie moment by a 
multiplieity of feelings. I came here and witnessed 
a gorgeous panorama. This is my first visit to 
this sppt on the earth’s surface, and looking around 
me as I came in, I found a place the like of wliich 
earth has not to show for scenery and 'beauty, and 
variety of spectacle. Indeed, my friend to my left, 
Dr. Simpson, and myself, were discussing what 
part of the woi’ld this could be compared to. 
And we were both lamenting that the cine-camera 
was not in evidence^OT~lh^purpose of recording 
the beauties of this place. 

I had promised myself a respite from speaking, 
I have had enough to-day. I do not propose to 
deal at length with all that has fallen from Mr.’ 
. Padmanabha Menon. It does not befit The occa- 
' sion and I have not got materials before me. I 
fully confess that a great deal remains to be done 
in the matter of communications, and I have pro¬ 
mised not merely to look into things, but to try 
to do things. I have also been deeply, nay 
painfully, impressed with the endemic and epi¬ 
demic diseases of this place. 


17th 

JaUBABY 

1937. 
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There is a very intensive filarial survey going 
on even to-day in this water-logged place. This 
is the kind of work that is needed much more than 
what may be called s uperficial reme dies. My 
friend has with that facility of a born orator 
referred to the five-year or ten-year plan in other 
countries, which has -eradicated this disease. One 
of the various places to be compared with Travan- 
core in the world is Switzerland. And one of the 
endemic diseases prevalent there is goitre. The 
five-year or ten-year plan has not been able to 
eradicate that disease from Switzerland, that mala¬ 
dy of Goitre. Dr. Simpson will tell you that even 
in England this, disease persists. As a matter 
of fact, each country has its own maladies and 
ailments and they have to be conquered. And I 
may assure you that one of the first things which 
His Highness told me to look into was the survey 
of the epidemic and endemic diseases of the State, 
and Shertallai is one of the localities to which 
attention has, perforce., to be paid on account of 
the peculiar circumstances of the place. 

My friend has referred to the glorious history * 
of the place, has referred to the royal traditions * 
and ideal polities of its citizens. I am glad to be 
amongst you, and to receive that welcome which I 
have had in such abundant measure. It is difficult 
for one, placed in my circumstances, to do every¬ 
thing immediately for one locality. The limitations 
are so great, financial shackles are so tight. But 
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I believe that, given good will and good co-opera¬ 
tion, this country may he made rich. Its resour¬ 
ces are illimitable, the intelligence and the enthu¬ 
siasm of its citizens are a great asset. The disci¬ 
pline, and what may be called exuberance of the 
people, which were witnessed to-day has to carry 
a great future. With co-operation, and with our 
resources, we should apply ourselves to that great 
task of amelioration and uplift, which is the 
programme of His Highness the Maharaja. My 
friends, help me to the realisation of that ideal 
of His Highness. I dare not promise yon anything. 
But I hope that at least a fraction of your expect¬ 
ations will be fulfilled. I thank you very much. 
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On the i8th J*nuaiy 1987, Sir C. P. Ram a sw ami 
Aiyar was the recipient of an address from the Aileppey 
Chamber of Commerce, The address referred to the 
Dewan's distinguished services to the country and expreB- 
Bed gratification that he had realised early the industrial 
anc! commercial possibilities of the State, and had outlined 
in his pronouncements schemes for the economic advance¬ 
ment of Travancore. The address also expressed the hope 
that the Government would do everything to improve the 
amenities of Aileppey so that it may attract more trade. 

In the course o? his reply Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
said:—• 

Mr. President; Mr. Krishna Menon and Mem¬ 
bers of the Aileppey Chamber of Commerce, —I am 
overwhelmed by the eloquent and at the same time 
thought-compelling 1 speeches to which I have 
listened this evening, overwhelmed firstly because 
of the far too generous references that have been 
made in respect of myself in particular and of the 
possibilities that lie before me in general, secondly 
because you have in the concluding portion of your 
speech recounted the chronicle of the Aileppey 
Chamber , of Commerce’s efforts, and thirdly be¬ 
cause you have spoken of the great responsi¬ 
bility that lies upon anyone who is charged with 
the duty, at this difficult period in the world’s his¬ 
tory, of endeavouring to rehabilitate and restore 
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to its original position a country and a State like 
Travaneore. You have adverted to many aspects 
of trade, industry and commerce in Travancorc, 
and have emphasised the importance that yon 
attach to Alleppey’s place in the scheme of things 
commercial in Travaneore. 

Let me begin the remarks that I may permit 
myself to make, by assuring you that I am ’very 
fully aware of the place that Alleppey fills to-day, 
and must continue to fill, in the commercial life of 
the State. Elsewhere I have' stated, and I wish to 
recapitulate it, that on account of the agreement 
of 1925 entered into between Cochin, the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Travaneore, certain rights, obli¬ 
gations and responsibilities have emerged into being 
which must be meticulously, conscientiously and 
thoroughly observed. In other words, we have en¬ 
tered into a general agreement and like gentlemen 
we must fulfil that agreement. That agreement 
moans that in .the development of that great port 
of Cochin, Travaneore will play its part,, financial 
and otherwise. , We have to contribute our share 
to the fourth stage as we have contributed to the 
earlier stages. The profits arising out of that 
venture and also the profits arising from the ports 
from Quilon to Muhambom are shared in a parti¬ 
cular manner which is known to all of ns. Now, 
having entered into that agreement we must ful¬ 
fil it and with care. But, as. I have said elsewhere, 
that does not mean that Government are either 
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bound or entitled to neglect tlie interests of the 
ports of Travancore. Lest there should be any 
misunderstanding or misconception in regard to 
that matter, it may be worth reiterating that after 
all any profits that Alleppey makes goes to the 
Cochin pool and, therefore, there is no need for 
Cochin or any other port to be jealous of or be 
indignant over any demand that Alleppey may 
make, so that she might keep her position as the 
premier port of Travancore. In order to enable 
Alleppey to maintain that position, and in order 
to help Alleppey be in every respect a town worthy 
of living and labouring in, the Travancore Govern¬ 
ment will pursue a consistent and definite policy. 
That is an assurance which I am entitled to give, 
and which I 'am very glad to give. 

' You have spoken of many things, and it is 
my duty on this occasion, although I may repeat 
some of the observations that I made at other 
meetings, to reiterate certain ideas, because some 
of them have to be remembered and acted upon and 
their repetition, is worth while on certain occasions. 
You have spoken of trade, industry and commerce 
and the necessity to foster them. That necessity 
is greater perhaps in Travancore than in most other f 
units in India. Why do I say so? I say so because 
you have a population of over five and a quarter 
millions, in a territory which is less than eight 
thousand square miles in extent, a large portion 
of which is occupied by water and by hills. The 
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extent of arable land available, therefore, is com¬ 
paratively small. The pressure of population on 
the land is great and is increasing. Agriculture 
all over tlie world is a difficult business for the 
reason that the agriculturist is not by nature and 
by temperament eager to avail himself of newer 
methods and appliances and is, in most cases, very 
conventional and customary. It is a great and 
fortunate circumstance that in Travancore, per¬ 
haps, agricultural progress might be facilitated 
more than in mauy other places by reason of the 
wide diffusion of education. At all events it is 
my hope, and I know it is the hope and expectation 
of His Highness the Maharaja, that newer agri¬ 
cultural methods may come into operation, .and that 
crops other than the time-honoured ones might 
also be cultivated* by thle agriculturist so that 
he might make more than he can by the old and 
time-honoured methods. But, for the reasons that. 
I have already indicated, the scope, and the possi¬ 
bility of agriculture in this State is limited. That 
being so, and Travancore, ordinarily and normally 
speaking, not being able to feed itself by its paddy 
crops, unless Travancore grows rich and is able to 
buy things and maintain high standards, she will 
not be able to play her part worthily in the India 
of to-day and less so in the India of tomorrow. 
How that has to be done is a question that we 
ask, and the answer is not far to seek. The answer 
is that she should be able to carve out a position 
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as an industrial and commercial State and as a 
trading centre, And it is up to us, therefore, to 
devise the necessary means and take all the 
necessary measures for the purpose of enabling 
her to win her legitimate place among the trading 
and commercial centres of India. 

. ‘ For that purpose what is it that is necessary? 
'The first thing, to my mind, is the knowledge of 
what is happening elsewhere and what the pro¬ 
grammes of other nations are. The time is past 
when self-centred, narrow and ignorant methods 
could succeed. The world is shrinking every day, 
not only with the aeroplane, with , the fast steam 
ship, but with the many ways by which thought 
circles round the world, and programmes are adopt¬ 
ed instantaneously all through the world. All 
these make for the shrinking of the world. What¬ 
ever nations might say, whatever countries might 
declare, the prosperity of one part of the world 
is bound up with that of other parts of the 
world, and unless you are keen to learn 'what, 
is happening elsewhere you will lose, because in 
trade and commerce as in many other'competitive, 
walks of life, the weakest. definitely and- unequi¬ 
vocally goes to the wall. Very little sympathy 
is shown to the person who does not .'equip -himself 
for the battle of life, in a world of inventions, 
of industry, commerce and trade. Therefore, you 
must equip yourselves for that purpose. How are 
you to equip yourselves? I may at once say that 
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your statistics most be thorough. Toil must know 
exactly where the demand arises, and you must 
be ready to supply the demand. Your bargaining 
must he fast, your advertisement must be effi¬ 
cient. Without a collection of statistics, without 
adequate and well designed propaganda and ad¬ 
vertisement, nothing is possible, because tc-day, 
unless you assert yourself and cry hoarse, nobody 
is going to believe you. That is the unfortunate* 
position to-day, and unless you do that, you will 
have no chance in the world of commerce and trade. 
For that purpose an institution like your Com¬ 
mercial Review is a very great contribution indeed. 
I am a very regular reader of that review and 
I must, now'and here, pay my tribute to the way 
in which this journal is conducted, the way in which 
information is collated and interesting and-diversi¬ 
fied matter inserted for the purpose of giving "a 
comprehensive review of what Travaneore is, can 
be, and will be. 

There are. other things to be done also. So 
far as Alleppey goes, you are entitled to say that 
this city is one of the nerve-centres of trade in 
this State, and it should have an adequate and 
wholesome ivater supply. It should have communi¬ 
cations, making it easily accessible to the rest of 
the State, communications both by land and by 
water, and in saying this I shall stress the expres¬ 
sion “by water” very strongly, because, as you 
know, I am speaking to businessmen. Water 
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transport is so cheap and so much more convenient 
in many ways than land transport. I have always 
realised 'that one of the principal items in the 
Travaucore programme is to make the canals better 
and keep them better, so that heavy traffic might j 
flow along these canals to their ultimate destination. 
In that matter and in the matter of transport by 
road. Government have announced a policy. I have 
explained that policy once before. I explained | 
it this morning. And I shall say one word about 
it again. It is not the object of the Government 
to monopolize or to run commercial concerns. 

It is the object of the Government to control 
what it regards as a fundamental and primal 
necessity for the purpose of trade and commerce, j 
And with that . end in view,, Government will 
try to enter into agreements with the neces¬ 
sary interests. If those interests co-operate with ; 
the Government and make it possible for the : 
Government to have such a kind of partnership 
between the interests involved and the Govern- 
ment so much the better. If they will not, so much 
the worse. My point is that, like water and cheap 
power, transport must be available to the people ■, 
in the safest, most expeditious and cheapest possi¬ 
ble manner, and that can only be done in the pre¬ 
sent .stage of our development by some kind of 
control by the State. In developing that pro¬ 
gramme I am expecting a great deal of co-operation 
and assistance from the commercial community. ;] 
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The same remark applies to the canal traffic and 
what, I do hope will be the ease here, the utilisation 
of motor tugs for the purpose of speedy transport 
of heavy traffic along' canals. To say that involves 
also that the canals must be fit for that purpose. 
They must be dredged and kept fit. 

The next necessity according to me ifc. the 
production of cheap power. In regard to that 
matter I am going to speak perfectly candidly to 
the assemblage before me, knowing and hoping 
that my words will carry outside this room. I 
know there have been certain hesitations, doubts and 
anxieties regarding the Pallivasal Hydro-Electric 
Scheme. It is necessary for me, here and now 
and publicly, to say what I consider should be 
said on the matter. I wish to assure those 
assembled here, and I am speaking as a man who 
knows something about the particular subject of 
hydro-ele,ctric schemes, that there is no doubt that 
that scheme will be a fait accompli very soon. It 
may be that there will be some slight alteration 
in the design, necessitated by the operation of 
natural forces which could not be foreseen, but 
Government will not hesitate to make such changes 
as will be absolutely necessary and make those 
changes in sufficient time to enable Government 
to keep pace with those interests who have relied 
upon that power. Therefore, at any cost, in the 
shortest possible time', albeit that some changes 
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•will have to be made, that power will be forth¬ 
coming'. We shall work against time for that 
purpose and utilise all the resources of Government 
in order to see that this is a successful venture. 

The next point that I wish to make is what 
will happen when this venture becomes successful. 
I hope that it will not lead to a' congl omera tion 
of big factories here and there. I do not believe 
in the factory system. Big factories are not 
suited to our country. But. for our country, with 
our traditions, with what may be called the neces¬ 
sities of our life, we prefer to have a system of 
interlinked cottage industries, and for that pur¬ 
pose no thing is so very useful as the supply of 
cheap power to every important village and hamlet 
in the State. 'That is the ultimate ambition of the 
State. Yon know that the Pallivasal Scheme is 
bound to pass through here, and I look forward 
to a more clean and fuller utilisation of your faci¬ 
lities so that your factories may he po noxious 
places, full of smoke and dirt and disease, but really 
things to be proud of. I hope the capitalists of 
Alleppey and the men of Alleppey will co-operate 
in that great venture. I have seen what other 
countries have done in that matter, and I know what 
the possibilities of cheap power are which I have 
detailed so often. 
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Side by side with this, anotlier-^essential is a 
system of wide telephonic communication through¬ 
out the State and from the State to places abroad. 
In regard to this I stated yesterday, and I repeat 
it again, the Government are already in negotia¬ 
tion with the Government of India in regard to 
linking up the telephonic system of the State, with 
the outside one. Side by side with the Pallivasal 
power scheme there will be a telephonic scheme. 
I.may say that the poles for the telephone lines 
are now being treated by the anew process at a 
place which yon probably know. Now that is a 
fortunate circumstance because with the use of 
ascu process for the wooden poles, they can 
be used without any fear of danger or risk. I 
do hope that by this time nest year Trivandrum 
and Quilon would have been connected with Alleppey 
by telephone, and I do hope for it, because, as 
head of the administration, .1 feel tremendously 
handicapped for want of telephonic communication 
with the chief centres of the State. Obviously I 
cannot keep myself in the dark regarding what 
is taking place in, say, Nagercoil. Therefore, I 
am most keen in the matter of telephonic communi¬ 
cations. Certain discussions connected with the 
forthcoming Federation have delayed the matler 
a little. I hope the delay will not be long, and 
I am expecting to receive the final reply within 
a month or two with regard to that matter which, 
will enable us to push forward the programme. 
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Ton have referred to the Alleppev-Changa- 
nacherry canal. I have given a fairly full account 
of what I consider to be the right and legitimate 
programme of the State in regard to canal and road 
transport. In regard to this particular canal, I 
have looted into matter and it is one of the things 
on which I shall concentrate my attention as soon 
as possible. ; , 

Now, let me speak for a moment on trade 
service. Yon have spoken of coeoanuts. I think 
I ought to be as candid with that matter as I have 
been with the other' things. The position of cocoa- 
nut here is a very difficult one, I grant. The 
coeoanut position according to many exponents of 
that trade is aggravated by two factors, the first 
being the dumping bv Ceylon and the second 
the export duty levied by the State. Let me deal 
with the second matter first. I have received repre¬ 
sentations regarding it. I have explained to yon 
in private conversation that the question of export 
duty is hound up with the question of the rights and 
obligations under the Federation. You will re¬ 
member that export duties, customs and general 
excise duties are Federal subjects. I have tried 
to emphasise more than once that in entering the 
Federation, in deciding in all these matters, we 
must see to it that the resources of the State are 
not diminished, that we do not jeopardize our 
future and that we preserve the possibility of an 
elastic and expanding revenue. Consistent with 
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that object and ideal it is not possible for the 
Travancore Government, just now, to give to you 
any promise with regard to the export duty. 
The sooner I can make the matter plain the better 
it will be for mutual understanding. The answer 
I must give unhesitatingly is that until this discus¬ 
sion is over and until we know exactly where we 
are in the Federation of the future and with 
reference to the possibilities and resources which 
are at our command, nothing could be done so far 
as the export d#ty is concerned. 

So far as the dumping of Ceylon eocoanuts 
is concerned, I have received deputations, and a 
deputationist has gone from Travancore to Ceylon 
and tried his luck. We shall also send various 
representations but there is the persistent pro¬ 
verb, Delhi Dur ast, that is, Delhi is far away. 
I am not blaming Delhi, because I know the difficul¬ 
ties of Delhi. You would not blame Delhi, if you 
had to deal with that matter. As Commerce Mem¬ 
ber I had to deal with various questions relating to 
Indian trade and with competing claims. If Delhi 
imposed a duty on Ceylojn, she would retaliate. 
These are questions which. Delhi has to deal with. 
Delhi, I think, cannot possibly try and protect the 
. interests of Travancore when imperial interests are 
also involved. I would ask you frankly, while hop¬ 
ing for the best, to act as if the best will not take 
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place and is not likely to happen. Are you going 
to get active protection against Ceylon?. If you 
are not going to get active protection against 
Ceylon what you have to do is simple. You have 
to achieve by means of special propaganda, organi¬ 
sation and grading of superior qualities what Ceylon 
is trying to achieve, according, to many of us, by 
dumping. I am not preaching idealistically or 
preaching in the air, so to say. I know as a matter 
of fact from my knowledge of many parts of India 
that Ceylon has not penetrated v<^ many many 
parts of India. I know in Eajputana there is a 
great field open to us. In the Punjab there is a 
similar field open to ns. Even in the United 
Provinces there is a great field for ns. Why do 
we not capture those markets? We can capture 
them if we adopt the cheap methods which-Ceylon 
adopts. What are the methods adopted by Ceylon? 
How are they competing? How is the backyard 
cultivator going to compete with Ceylon? Only by 
means of co-operative enterprise. If you cannot do 
that, at least try and grade your products, keep 
up the quality of your products and make it possible 
for people to see that the Travaneore product is 
the best in the world. That can only be done by 
very careful propaganda and organisation. And 
in this propaganda and in this organisation asso¬ 
ciations like yours or your sister organisations can 
play a great and noble part. If you want Govern¬ 
ment help, it will he forthcoming. 
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Now, something’ 1ms been said of trade agen¬ 
cies. My own view is, no trade agency which is 
purely Governmental can ever succeed. It ought 
to he a kind of partnership between commercial or¬ 
ganisations and the Government. Producers and 
merchants should pay a portion and twist the tail 
of the trade agent to make him work interestedly. 
It is in that way you ought to work. In other 
words unless there is a kind of partnership esta¬ 
blished between you and the Government in the 
matter of the trade agency, the trade agency is 
not easily workable. The Trade Agent must be 
at every possible place where there is demand: in 
Bajputana, in Ajmere, in Jaipur, In Delhi, in 
Cawnpore, in Lucknow. He must he interested in 
propaganda, interested in the sale of the product 
and must m nk g i t. .worth vour while. And Govern¬ 
ment must make it equally worth their while to 
push things on. Look at the Burma Shell Company, 
notwithstanding that it has practically no competi¬ 
tion in the world. Look at the way in which they 
advertise. Look at the Standard Gil Company. 
That is the only way for successful trade. There 
is no use looking up to the Imperial Government 
for various' protective measures. They may or 
may not help us. We do not know what considera¬ 
tions will weigh with them. But it is up to us to 
advance our own interests, and that can only he 
done by organisation, organisation, organisation. 
That is the lesson I want to place before you to-day. 
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a financial organisation at the back of the whole, 
Travancore is not a land of capitalists, but a land 
of middle class peasants. And, therefore, some 
organisation to give banking facilities, the State 
standing behind the banking organisation and work¬ 
ing for the industrial advancement of the State 
on sound and orthodox lines, is necessary. It 
is that need which Government should supply, 
but that need cannot be supplied unless the whole¬ 
hearted, continued co-operation of the commercial, 
hanking and financial interests of the State is 
forthcoming, and I appeal with confidence to those 
interested to join hands with the Government when 
the scheme matures. It will not burst open like a 
bomb-shell. I propose to ask for co-operation and 
advice in regard to the framing of the rules and 
the floatation of the bank. If I wanted to start a 
bank I can do so, and I have got promises to 
subscribe up to seventy lakhs of rupees to-day, 
to start that bank. But I have declined it. I have 
said that I do not want assistance from outside/ 
if I conld get money from within the State. Ifvl 
do not get it, I can get the money from ontside 
the State but not until then. That bank so started 
will be a bank which will have two separate func¬ 
tions to perform. There is so much talk about 
the agricultural depression, and the Legislature has 
passed a Bill which may be approved or may not 
be approved, but is now an Act on the Statute 
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Book. That Act would be a dead letter unless the 
Land Mortgage Bank is alive, and it will not be 
-working unless necessary funds are provided. One 
aspect of the Bank I am thinking of is to do some¬ 
thing to encourage the activities of the Land Mort¬ 
gage Bank on its debenture side, and the other 
is the ordinary financial exchange on orthodox 
lines. In order to float that bank we shall have 
to get the best possible advice. Sometimes we 
cannot afford to raise funds from within the State 
for big enterprises. It may be that some little 
extraneous assistance would be necessary. But the 
object of the Government is to use extraneous assist¬ 
ance only for the purpose of learning to walk on 
our own feet. Now, if these things come into 
effect, then with adequate financial organisation, 
with sufficient, trade and commercial organisations, 
with the spirit of drive and energy, push and 
propaganda, with your transport system, with 
cheap power and with enthusiasm and ,goodwill 
nothing is inpossible for the State. 

There is talk of - agriculture and industries. 
But there is one great source of wealth which has 
not been adequately exploited. Look at Sweden. 
Cheap power and timber, soft wood and hard wood. 
"With these she has made her position in commerce 
unique. You have, in. your forests, resources which» 
are illimitable. The Sassoons have come here 
and are trying to start a series of cottage indus- 
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tries for the exploitation of soft woods. They are 
allowed to do that only on the distinct understanding 
that it will not he an exploitation by an outside 
firm but that cottage industries will be helped by 
them as a great organisation full of . experience. I 
. They will only touch the fringe and the rest is for 
you to develop. The timber resources, the soft wood 
respiirces, the reed resources and the possibilities 
of the pulp industry not only for paper—paper 
is nothing—but for artificial silk and other indus¬ 
tries, are illimitable. Therefore, by improvement of 
your agriculture, by intensive methods of agri¬ 
culture, by the utilisation. of timber and forest 
resources of the State, by your trade, industry and 
commerce, yon can strive to improve your position, 
and Government will be at your back in order 
to make tile State fit for the position which it is 
entitled to have in the Indian polity. In order to 
achieve that position yon have rightly stated that 
you have tremendous advantages. After all physi¬ 
cal advantages are nothing; physical amenities are 
nothing. It is the moral fervour, it is the instinct 
of loyalty and discipline that counts. And with 
that loyalty and devotion you have got in His 
Highness, a driving force, a dynamic force. 
Utilise it. Nothing is impossible.i 
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On the 18th January 1937, the Public of Alleppey 
presented Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar with an address. It 
welcomed his appointment and referred to the local needs 
such as the completion of the Water Works, Drainage and 
Electrification sc bo nea, Town Planning, deepening of 
canals, etc., and demanded an annual grant to the Muni¬ 
cipality. The address was read by Mr. P. S. Mohammed, 
President, Municipal Council, Alleppey. 

Mr. MuJiammed, Citizens of Alleppey and 
Friends —During the last few months I have .T 
received many demonstrations of friendliness and 
of welcome, .and I regard them mainly as stimuli 
for continued and devoted work on my part. In 
the first portion of the address you have read, 
Mr. Muhammed, many flattering references, many 
kindly allusions, have been made to the part that 
has been played by me in different spheres of 
activity. Consistently with my invariable rule, I 
do not propose to advert to these matters, but I 
shall only say, as I have observed elsewhere, that 
I hope to utilise such experience as I may have 
gained and such training as I may have derived 
by virtue of the work that it has been my privilege 
to do, for the purpose of helping Ilis Highness the 
Maharaja in the administration of this State. 

You have adverted to great problems, imperial 
problems. ■ Yon have specifically alluded to the 
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question of Federation. As your city is a commer¬ 
cial centre and is the chief port of Travancore, 
I think it is but apposite and appropriate that I 
deal with the question for a moment. It goes -with¬ 
out saying that, to an extent perhaps unique in 
India, Travancore has a specific part to play in the 
Federation of the future. To join that Federation 
and- to play the part to which nature and the 
character of the inhabitants of this State enable 
and empower it to play, it is necessary that the 
Federal scheme should possess two characteristics.- 
In the first place, it is essential that the resources 
at the disposal of the State should be extensive 
enough to warrant the growing developments which 
are the sine qua non for the country to play the 
part which it is destined to play in the Greater 
India of the future. Next, it goes without saying, 
the.se resources must be elastic and growing re¬ 
sources, so that with the advancement of civili¬ 
sation and newer ideas regarding the amenities 
which the public are entitled to expect, .^re shall 
be able to finance those schemes of public utility 
which are essential for a really important unit 
of the Federation of the future. What do these 
considerations lead to? They lead, and inevitably 
lead, to the conclusion that it is a necessary preli¬ 
minary to the entry of Travancore into the Federa¬ 
tion that she should have at her disposal elastic 
and growing resources. You know- quite as well 
as I do that the land revenue system of this country 
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or indeed of India is and can only be inelastic, stalicT*'*^ 
Therefore, land revenue cannot, he regarded as 
a stand-by of the future Federal Unit. What then 
are the resources at the disposal of this unit of the 
Federation? They are undoubtedly Excise and 
Customs. It will be within the memory of those 
who have paid any attention to recent discussions 
and who have studied the Government of India 
Act that just those two items vis., Excise and 
Customs, are Federal in character. Therefore, we 
must see to it that by entry into the Federation, 
the- possibilities of our expenditure, our revenues 
and our incomes should not be curtailed, hampered 
or detracted. Not otherwise shall we be able to play 
our part in the Federation of the future, and, there¬ 
fore, you are perfectly right in stressing the import¬ 
ance of that aspect of the matter. In other words, 
Travancore is perfectly willing to contribute its 
share towards the coming into existence of that 
united and greater India in the emergence of which 
and for the emergence of which so many great men 
and women have striven. But those most ardent 
advocates of Federation will nevertheless admit that 
unless each state is willing to pull its weight in the 
Federation, unless it is able to set its own house in 
order and maintain it in order, it cannot function 
adequately in the Federal scheme. In other words, 
the Federation of the future must necessarily be 
financed without detriment to the. possibilities of ex¬ 
pansion of the units, and that aspect of the matter 
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will have always to be kept in view in tlie discuss ion 
of the Federal question.* Ail that I can say at this 
moment is that it will be the endeavour of His 
Highness’ Government to reconcile those two items, 
viz . s the coming into line with the Federal scheme 
of the future and the preservation and mainten¬ 
ance and possible augmentation in the future of 
those resources without which nation-budding acti¬ 
vities would be impossible. 

Now, in connection with that matter, it is 
necessary for me also to emphasise, that an alert, 
vigilant and efficient customs administration is 
one of the essentials of the State. I am speaking 
at Alleppey near the northernmost confines of Tra- 
vaneore. I think I must,' even though I might be 
treading on corns, refer to one matter. We find 
on careful investigation that there is a tremendous 
amount of smuggling going on. That smuggling is 
now resulting in the definite diminution ■ of the 
revenues of the fcltate. Especially in the matter 
of tobacco, the amount of smuggling that is going 
on is , something terrific and tbe inhabitants, of 
Travancore must co-operate with the Glovernment 
in order to see that the legitimate revenues of the 
State are realisable and realised by the State. 
I want the people of Travancore to realise that ex¬ 
cept by way of legitimate—I underline the word 
“legitimate”—increase in our customs and excise 
revenue, we cannot finance our future. 
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1 have deceived representations regarding local 
needs. Most of these representations are legiti¬ 
mate, worthy of pursuit and achievement but • 
those schemes would be impossible unless the people 
co-operate with the Government in the attainment 
of that surplus of revenues without which we can¬ 
not engage in nation-building activities of a fruit¬ 
ful character. • ■ 

You have referred,, Mr. Muhammed, to the 
improvement of the road and canal facilities in 
the State. You are . aware of what is called a 
transport, scheme which is now being hammered 
out in committee. As there is a certain amount 
of •misunderstanding in regard to that matter and 
as I have been promised,. I do* hot say threatened 
with, a deputation of bus-owners tomorrow or the 
day after, let me make my meaning perfectly clear 
with reference to this transport scheme. As I 
have said elsewhere, 1 regard the transport system 
of a country as one of the primal needs and neces¬ 
sities of the ytate, almost on a par with the 
provision of wholesome water, drainage, light and 
power. In-other words, these are matters in which 
State socialism has a part to play. I am a great 
advocate of private enterprise. Government can¬ 
not run a trade or engage in an industry. The 
constitution of Governments, the mental attitude; of 
the;Government officer from the highest to the low¬ 
est, is inconsistent with the things which make for 
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success in commercial pursuits, propaganda, adver¬ 
tisement and push. The process of give and take, 
the process of giving something to get more of 
other things does not emerge from the ordinary- 
files, overladen with red-tape and with routine. 
Therefore, I wish to reiterate that the running of 
an ordinary commercial enterprise is beyond the 
powers and outside the ambit and .jurisdiction of 
a Government as such. Of course, I make certain 
exceptions. The provision of electric power, the 
provision of power to every cottage and hamlet 
in the country so that cottage industries can spring 
up all over the place, the provision of an efficient 
transport system by water and by land—these are 
among the fundamentals in which the State is 
bound to prevent unhealthy combinations from 
emerging. That having been granted, it is the 
object and ideal of Government to co-ordinate the 
transport system of the country and make it a 
paying proposition so that out of it vour road 
schemes and your canal schemes can, if possible, 
be financed. In other words, what eomes out of 
the road and the canal will go back into the road 
and the canal for the purpose of keeping them fit 
and making thdm worthy of the State. I propose, 
therefore, to advise His Highness to co-ordinate the 
control ovef road transport and canal transport in 
so far as the main channels of communication are 
concerned. The feeder lines will be largely in 
private hands. In saying this it is not the object 
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of Government to confiscate any right or to take 
away anything, that has been done, or to rob the 
pe-ople of the result of their enterprise. The 
Government would be partners with the people who 
have established rights. Nobody has established 
any vested or legal rights, but there are moral 
rights which are entitled to protection. People who 
have established moral rights will .be invited 
as partners in this enterprise with Government, 
getting a share and yielding a share, with the 
Government. That will be the object and idea 
of Government if that scheme works, as I trust and 
fervently hope, it will work. I expect that enough 
can be set apart to start a r^al road programme 
and a canal programme within the State, so that 
the transport of heavy goods by water and the 
carriage of light goods and passengers by road 
might conduce to the best happiness of the people 
of this State. That is my main scheme, Now, 
that, does not- mean that until that scheme comes, 
I shall not pay auy attention to smaller schemes. 
Some of these matters are worthy of immediate 
consideration and worthy of being attended, to. 
I have this morning been inspecting -the site for 
the location of the Chamber of Commerce, Women 
and Children’s Hospital and many other things. 
The result of my inspection and the result of the 
advice to be given by me and my officers to His 
Highness will be known shortly. I am very glad 
to find, Mr. Muhammed, that you are stressing the 
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need for a town-planning scheme for 'Alleppey. 
Now this town has, undoubtedly, certain slum areas. 
Town-planning is an expensive business, but town!- ’* 
planning is also -an indispensable business, and I 
trust that the municipality swill keep in mind all these . 
considerations and not be short-sighted as some of 
the great municipalities have been. You must re- ! 
member that betterment schemes, acquiring lands in 
the direction where legitimate and natural expansion 
of the municipal area may come, all these things 
are -part of the municipality’s duties and I trust 
the municipality will keep in'mind the circumstance 
that a little more of expense now undertaken and 
a little more care taken and a little more inconve¬ 
nience given to the citizens of to-day will make for 
comfort and convenience tomorrow. I hope the 
municipality will bear that in.mind and that it will 
have gome kind of general planning always in mind 
before sanctioning particular schemes and demands 
of particular owners of factories and commercial 
houses. 

Two other matters have been referred to in the 
address which it is my duty to advert to. One is 
with regard to electrification. I think it is now 
fairly well known that the Pallivasal Scheme will 
come through. Alleppey, and. I am hoping very 
much indeed that the introduction of the electrical 
scheme here will result not only in the lighting 
of this town and the electrification of the main 
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industries round about the town but the inaugur¬ 
ation of a new scheme for wide-spread cottage 
industries. Without that there is no hope for this 
country. The scope of agriculture, the production 
of food, is limited, and unless those resources are 
supplemented by -a rapid and healthy industrial 
expansion, there is absolutely no hope for 'this 
State. I trust that every one will remember and 
keep that feature in mind always. 

Lastly, there is the question of the telephone. I 
am a great believer in that and 1. am hoping very 
shortly to announce a scheme by which a system 
of trunk telephone and all-Stato telephone would 
come into being. 

I do not think there are any other specific 
matters which you have referred to but which I 
have not dealt with. Before I conclude let me, 
however, advert to one thing more. Yon have 
referred to the great Proclamation promulgated by 
His Highness. Speaking to you and to this audi¬ 
ence I would say, let that be nothing to rest upon. 
Let us not say something big has been done and 
rest content. It is only the first step in a great 
programme. What is intended by that step is 
the production of that harmony, of that co-opera¬ 
tion and co-ordination without which national life 
would be nothing and with which we can achieve 
everything. Let us hope that what has been done 
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by His Highness will be regarded as aspur , as an in¬ 
centive and a clarion ca ll. Stimulated and inspired 
by that, we shall arrive at that united conjoint 
action with which anything is possible for a State 
with resources both of men and of nature. 
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EEPLY TO ADDEESS PEESENTED BY 
THE CITIZENS OF AMBALAPUZHA 


The Citizens of Ambalapuzha presented Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar with sn Address on the 18th January 
1937. The Address requested the Dewan to convey to His 
Highness the Maharaja their deep loyalty and paid a tribute 
to the Dewan on his great services to the State. Replying 
to the Address, Sir C.*P. Ramaswami Aiyar said:— 

Citizens of Ambalapuzha, ladies a/nd gentle¬ 
men ,—It is my first duty to tender my heart-felt 
thanks to those responsible for the organisation 
of this meeting, for the orderliness which character¬ 
ises its proceedings and the welcome it has accord¬ 
ed me. Wisely, you have not lengthened your 
Address either by superfluou s general comments or 
by a long recital of particular needs. This does 
not mean, nor does it involve, any neglect on the 
part of the administration to look into such needs 
as you have succinctly, though pointedly, drawn 
attention to. 

You have referred to a larger question. I do 
not propose to repeat what I have said elsewhere 
and said almost ad nauseam. But speaking in this 
place, in the abode of Lord Sri Krishna, I may be 
allowed to say a few, words which I trust, will not 
be regarded as either superfluous or officious. The 
first point that I desire to urge arises out of a 
newspaper comment that I read but yesterday. 
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■ Commenting on one of my assertions in the course of 

■ "my* speech, the day before yesterday, the news¬ 
paper observed that my statement that Hinduism 
was a tolerant faith was not supported by the testi¬ 
mony of history because in the progress, in the 
secular progress of the Hindu faith through the 
centuries, it had destroyed Buddhism and Jainism. 
On that observation I trust you will allow me to say 
a few things. I maintain and reiterate that among 
all the great faiths that have adorned the world, that 
have succoured and solaced humanity, the predomi¬ 
nant characteristic, the one distinguishing trait of 
the Hindu faith and Hindu philosophy has been just 
that Catholicism and that tolerance of which I have 
been speaking. Let me take those very instances 
which have been cited. Lord Buddha, bom of a 
Kshatriya family, preached the gospel which the 
times demanded. The Brahmanical culture ran in 
the direction of'formalism and over-insistence on 
observances and sacrifices so that the inward solace 
which Hindu philosophy preached was overlaid with 
and forgotten in the ceremonial and meaningless 
observances, the significance of which was not al¬ 
ways borne in mind by the professors of the faith. 
Then came Lord Buddha, and shall it be forgotten 
that Lord Buddha is hailed, as an Avatar amongst 
us? Shall it be forgotten that, although the 
professors of Buddhism in this country are 
not many, the tenets and the doctrines of 
Buddhism, were the legitimate successors of the 
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old Yedic and Upanishad doctrines and have pro¬ 
found^ influenced both India and the world? 

But there is something more I wish to say and 
that is this. You have presented me with a 
casket which bears on it the image of Sri Krishna 
in the guise of charioteer. Sri Krishna, borfi not 
of the sacerdotal caste, but born among shepherds, 
was the charioteer of the human soul. He has 
been acknowledged as the charioteer of the Hindu 
soul. His gospel, the gospel of many-sided toler¬ 
ance and of the many paths to the one consumma¬ 
tion, is the gospel preached to the human soul. 
Torn between a conflict of duty and human attach¬ 
ment, Arjuna on the field of Kurukshetra turned 
to that great charioteer of human souls for consol¬ 
ation, as we find it described in the mellifluous^v^r- 
ses of the Bhagavat Git a- Now, my friends, speak¬ 
ing in this place, I ask you to think of the events of 
the last few days, detached from the controversies 
of to-day, removed from the disputes, the little pre¬ 
ferences and prides of to-day. Let us not think of 
superiorities, let us not think of ceremonial purities, 
let us not think of outward observances. Greater 
and farther than these, is that conjoint life, that 
conjoint spiritual consolation, that unity in diver¬ 
sity that has been the glory of the India of the 
past and may still be, with your co-operation and 
the co-operation of the rest of India, the glory 
of the India of the future. From time to time, 
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the genius of our faith, the spirit of our philosophy, 
is able to transcend limitations, over-ride obstacles 
establish unity, and march towards the goal in 
unison. Shall it be said of us who are the inheritors 
of that culture, that we still wish to revive and 
cherish small prides and petty exclusions? I am sure; 
that such a thing will not happen. India is bound 
to have a great future. Let the world remember 
that. Where is Egypt to-day? Egypt was almost a 
primeval wonder in its outer culture. Other races, 
other cultures, other men, have over-ridden it. 
Babylon, Assyria, Nineveh, old Syria, the old civili¬ 
sation of Mexico, where are they? They were 
.contemporaries of the Indian civilisation. And why 
has the Indian civilisation survived? Why has it 
continued? Why has it lived while Egypt, Babylon, 
Nineveh and all those others have perished, and 
not been recognised? It is because, immanent in 
the Hindu faith, immanent in the Indian civilisation, 
is that faculty of assimilation , is that life-energis¬ 
ing substance- which IiasWnade them live when 
others have perished. Let that be said of us and 
let us be worthy of that culture and of that 
civilisation. Friends, once again I thank you very 
much for the welcome you have given me. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE CORPORATION OF 
ALLEPPEY AND THE MOTOR SERVICE 
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The West Coast Syndicate Motors, the Motor Service 
Syndicate and the Automobile Corporation ef Aheppey 
presented an Address to the Dewan on 18-1-1937. The 
Address assured the Dewan of hearty co-operation in his 
attempts to solve the transport problem in the best interests 
of the country and without detriment to established inte¬ 
rests. Re, lying to the Address Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 


Members of the Motor Service Syndicate, i8ti 
Automobile Corporation and the West Coast Syndi- Jaku.i 
cate Motors and friends, —It gives me peculiar 1937 
pleasure to receive this beautiful token of your 
confidence in the head of the Travancore admini¬ 
stration and to receive; this Address. I do not 
propose to deal at length with the wider problems 
that you have referred to, such as those apper¬ 
taining to Federation and so forth. There has 
been a sufficient number of occasions on which I 
have had to deal with them. But as you are inti¬ 
mately connected with the question of transport, 
and as yon have in a very dexterous manner re¬ 
ferred to certain, problems in the course of your 
Address, I think, it is well that I should without 
any ambiguity or equivocation, deal with the pro¬ 
blems straightaway 
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You have rightly stated that the problem of 
transport is one of engrossing importance. That 
is so. I have very often stated that I regard the 
question of efficient transport as one of the funda¬ 
mental necessities of the State, comparable in 
importance and significance to problems like water- 
supply, adequate drainage and the supply of cheap 
power for the industries of the State. Now, let 
me tell you exactly where the difficulty lies. 
Unrestricted competition which has been the bane 
of all other professions and avocations has come to 
exist in your profession as well. I personally know 
cases of people who have made large sums of 
money in the initial stages of the motor transport 
business, but who have finally come- to ship-wreck 
because of this unrestricted competition. Now, this 
unrestricted competition has many- troubles follow¬ 
ing in its wake. One result is that the roads are 
made unsafe for pedestrians on account of racing 
between rival vehicles. In order to prevent that, 
there is the Traffic Regulation enforced by the 
Police. "What does it mean? It means either an 
accusation of favouritism or actual discrimina¬ 
tion—it does not matter which. Both are equally 
bad for the State and for the people concerned. 
There are many other evils also. But above 
all, it is necessary that transport in a State 
should be first efficient, secondly safe and 
thirdly conducive to the general programme of the 
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prosperity of the State and the guidance of trade 
in the direction of the arterial centres of trade. 
For that purpose, co-ordination is necessary so far 
as motor transport, railway transport and canal 
transport are concerned. It is for this purpose 
and for a unified system of organisation and control 
that Government are thinking of initiating a new 
scheme. 

Let me at once clear away certain m iseoncep- 
•tions. Government have not yet decided to take 
up~the ownership of all these ventures. They ask 
for an intelligent partnership. Government do not 
wish to make any profit out of this beyond what 
is necessary to maintain the roads, the canals and 
the means of transport in proper condition. For 
tliat purpose, Government will invoke the assistance 
and support of the commercial community, the mer¬ 
cantile community and the bus-owning community. 
The idea thus is one of co-operation and of partner¬ 
ship with established interests. I know that no 
vested interests are legally recognised, but 
Government are not only prepared to recognise, in 
this instance, legal vested interests but also 
anxious to avoid ruinous competition, and 
to promote safety and comfort in transport. 
Some of the buses seen on the way are 
not things of joy and as such are by no means com¬ 
fortable; as means of travel. Now, it • is the 
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levelling up of the standards and also co-ordina¬ 
tion, that the Government are contemplating. I 
trust that the owners of motor buses and people 
interested in trade will realise that. ■ . 

I have got bigger schemes. His Highness has 
charged me with this duty, the regulation of motor 
traffic for much wider and bigger purposes than 
those I have indicated.. If such a system is initi¬ 
ated, side by side with it must arise also a system 
by which motor bodies will be manufactured 
within the State itself [with the wood in our 
forests. Not a single bus will be allowed to ply 
on the roads of Travancore unless its body is built 
out of Travancore timber by Travancore craftsmen. 
An engineering industry will arise and the progress 
of engine-building and of repairing will be achieved 
under adequate and expert guidance so that the 
repairing and replacement of machinery will be 
undertaken by the State or under the aegis of the 
State. Not only that, but the question of the utili¬ 
sation of the electric power of the State will have 
to be taken up. It is contemplated that, as soon 
as electric power is spread throughout the State, 
electric trolley buses should take the place of the 
present motor buses which are run at enormous 
cost with imported petrol. We want to run our 
transport with electric power wherever possible. 
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It is only on trunk roads that the system of regula¬ 
tion will be possible. On feeder lines, the existing 
system mil continue and steps will be taken to pro¬ 
tect the interests concerned in that direction. In 
all these matters there must be a policy of ‘give and 
take’. It may be a loss to-day and a gain tomorrow. 
It is the intention of Government to take you. into 
their full confidence and partnership to enable you 
to make your own legitimate profits and also enable 
the State to make such profits as are necessary in 
view of the great schemes it has ahead of it. In 
other words, it is not only a question of transport, 
but also partly a question of the industrialisation 
of the State, so that it may be an efficient producer 
of the means of transport and not merely an effi¬ 
cient regulator of transport. That is the pro¬ 
gramme before the State and, in that programme, 
I hope for the fullest eo-operation and support of 
enlightened men like you. 
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Sir C. P. Ramaswaml Aiyar was presented with at 
Address on 20-1-1937 by the Citizens ol the Karthigapalij 
Taluk, in which they paid their homage to the Royal 
Family. They stressed the need for butter .communications. 
In the course of the reply Sir C. P. Ramaswaml Aiyar 
- said:— 

2 oth Citizens of Vie 'Kafthigapally Tahfk and, 

jA j937 B , Y friends—I e steem it a great privilege to have come 
amongst yon to-day primarily for the purpose of 
offering my worship at your celebrated shrine and 
secondarily for the purpose of meeting you, my 
friends, and ascertaining from yon exactly what 
yon feel about things in geiieral and about any 
subject pertinent to your taluk in particular. 

You have, in the Address to which I h'ave 
listened with considerable interest, stressed and em¬ 
phasised the historical importance of your taluk and 
adverted to the fact that in the days long past it 
formed the scene of multifarious activities of many 
nationalities and many peoples. You have also re¬ 
ferred to the historical as w'ell as the religious, 
importance of this place. •• - 

Let me first of all deal with those particular 
problems relating to your own place to which, with 
commendable brevity, you have alluded in one para¬ 
graph, of your Address. As I have been travelling 
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from place to place throughout the State, certain 
things have forced themselves upon my attention. 
First of all it is necessary to plan out a proper 
scheme of public health and of medical attendance. 
It ought not to he said of a State like ours 
that the people are subject to avoidable risks and 
preventible diseases. On the other hand, it should 
be open to every one to be able, to say that when 
an ailment overtakes him or her, he or she has 
the means to obtain the best possible and speediest 
assistance. And for that purpose, I believe, it will 
become necessary sooner or later—sooner rather 
than later, I hope—to plan out a programme of 
intensive and extensive work. In this connection I 
have also a great dream and that is that there are 
many diseases which are preventible by the incul¬ 
cation of the proper ideas, regarding their genesis 
and their growth. You will be interested to know 
that His Highness the Maharaja has placed, in the 
forefront of his programme, the idea of rural broad¬ 
casting for the purpose of inculcating proper public 
health knowledge into the people at large. 

With regard to your special problems, I sha ll 
endeavour to look into the matter. 'But you will 
excuse me when I say' that it will, only be a part 
of the general planned-out programme.' As I 
came along, the necessity for bridges, the necessity 
for reducing the tremendous risk of floods, the pro¬ 
vision of adequate drainage, the provision of proper 
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navigational and other facilities, all were strongly- 
emphasised by deputations which met me on the 
way. Now, I have not made a secret of His High¬ 
ness’ programme in this respect. The difficulty 
with regard to Travancore, as I have said more 
than once, is that, on account of the lack of efficient 
communications and the necessity, which has not 
been as poignantly and continuously felt as it might 
have been, of having an efficient system of trans¬ 
port, you are not able to do the best you can with 
your agricultural wealth, nor to transact commer¬ 
cial business with much success. For that pur¬ 
pose it is the object of His Highness’ Government 
to plan out a system of communications throughout 
the State so that it can be said that no important 
locality is without adequate road communication 
and, what is more important in many parts of this 
country, more adequate water-borne traffic facilities. 

Now, in order to do that, private enterprise 
must co-operate wiith public works. The Public 
Works Department has got, in the nature of things, 
a fairly small budget. With that it proposes to do 
many things. It is in charge of the river transport 
system of the State. It is in charge of the road 
system of the State, and it is no wonder that, now 
and again, the more powerfully influential localities 
sometimes get better attention than those which are 
probably in greater need. That goes without say¬ 
ing when resources are limited and the needs 
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practically illimitable. Now the scheme that is 
before Government is that the people who use ■ 
the roads and the associations of the great 
bus-owners and the great river transport organi¬ 
sations and the Government should co-operate 
with one another in such a manner that the 
whole control should be unified and the ‘ income 
derived from the road should go back to the road, 
and the income derived from the canal should go 
back to the canal, to improve the roads and canals. 
This will be a process by which the Government 
exchequer will come in for its share of the expenses. 
People who use the roads will also be benefited. 
That is the problem which is engaging the attention 
of Government. 

Take for instance the problem of disease and 
education. Take Russia, which has given the -■ 
biggest and finest example of planned economy in 
the world. It selected three areas, in each of which 
it planned certain roads, canals, schools, broadcast 
programmes and so forth and gradually by emu¬ 
lation and by imitation and by conjoint action, 
locality after locality was dealt with, and to-day 
it is in the forefront of the civilised States of the 
world. We have equal possibilities and you will 
forgive me if I am not able specifically to deal with 
the particular roads and canals which you have 
adverted to. But I do assure you that the claims 
of densely populous taluks like yours will not be 
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considered last in the list. .More than that 'I can¬ 
not say and it is no use making facile promises 
of a millennium ■'coming the day after tomorrow. 

Now, my friends, after having dealt with 
these local problems, let me pause for a reverie -just 
a moment. I paid my devotion to the shrine. And 
one of the most agreeable sights which uplifted me 
was the manner in which men of all communities 
came together for the purpose of rendering joint 
worship to the great God who moulds the destinies 
of the human race. You have referred to the 
Temple Entry Proclamation. I am not going to 
speak more about, the outer aspect of it which has 
been stressed so often, and so recently and poi¬ 
gnantly by Mahatma Gandhi. But 1 shall make an 
appeal at this shrine of Subrahmanya. What does 
the ideal of Subrahmanya c onnote and denote? 
It stands for power, knowledge and"comprehensidn- 
and Subrahmanya, you know, if you travel through 
the length and breadth of the country, is adored and 
most devoutly adored, by communities which till 
recently have been amongst the down-trodden. He 
represents the fire of power and knowledge, the 
flame of illumination. He represents also that 
accessibility, that pervasiven ess.' that catholicity 
and comprehensiveness, which with the Hindu 
religion has been a distinguishing character. Some 
newspaper has said that there are localities in 
this State which have resented or do not appreciate 
the meaning of the great reform. But what I have 
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heard myself is to the contrary. What is required 
to-day is the great yagna —-the yagna in which not 
the sacred sticks are there in the fire where the obla¬ 
tions are made, but the yagna of preferences, exclu¬ 
sions, fancies, superiorities and arrogances. That 
sacrifice is most acceptable to the Great Powers that 
rule the world,- that sacrifice India should make. 
And in that sacrifice will be comprehended and 
included not only the personal sacrifice but later 
on, let us hope, national and communal sacrifices, 
when transcending the limits of our faith we shall 
stretch out' the hands of fellowship. Let ns rise 
higher than those differences so that we may work 
together on those tasks which are to place this 
country, in the forefront of the world, one in the 
matter of spiritual illumination. But you will re¬ 
member if you read history aright that that illumi¬ 
nation was at its te nsest a nd intensest,.wken the 
glory and the magnificence" of the temporal was also 
great. It is only as a result of Wealth, grandeur and 
magnificence, as a by-product of these that there has 
belen leisure and occasion for some people to devote 
themselves to the science of the spirit and mind. It 
is a poor gospel which wants poverty, wide-spread 
poverty and distress, as a condition precedent to 
spiritual illumination. Tlie history of India has not 
been a history of abjectness. It has been a history 
of triumph and self-realisation pointing the way to¬ 
wards spiritual greatness. That cannot be achieve4 
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■without joint work. This Proclamation is a pre¬ 
cursor, a prelude, an introduction to that joint 
action. 
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An Address was presented to Sir 0. P. Bamaswami 
Aiyar by the people of Karunagapally Taluk on 20-1-1'-ST- ■ 

The Address which was read by Mr. Puthupalli S. Krishna 
Pillai,M.L, A. 5 referred to the local rrede. Beplying, Sir 
0. P. Hanaaswami Aiyar spoke as follows: — 

Mr. Krishna Pillai and the 'people of Kafu- 20m 
nagapalli Taluk ,—I do not know how adequately to 
reply to yonr address so instinct with natural kind¬ 
ness and so generous in its appreciation of what is 
to-day more of aspiration than achievement. It is 
true, ladies and gentlemen, that thanks to the policy, 
the encouragement and the inspiration of His 
Highness the Maharaja, the Government of Travan- 
eore have set before themselves a great programme 
of amelioration and uplift. The programme is so 
vast, the tasks to be attempted and discharged so 
immense, that the contemplation of them fills the 
mind sometimes with apprehension and sometimes 
with timidity. If anything were able to overcome 
that timidity and allay those fears, it would 
be the spontaneity, the heartiness and the good¬ 
will that surrounds the humble individual who has 
been charged , with those tasks. . 

. You, in the Address to which I have listened, 
have said that with urbanity and modesty I have 
disclaimed credit for certain things that have recent 1 
Iy happened.' Yon are not accurate. It is not 
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mere urbanity, it is not mere modesty, it is the 
truth. If there is one person other than His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja who is entitled to a share in the 
glory and credit of that achievement, that unification 
and that pacification, symbolized by the Temple 
Entry Proclamation, it is Her Highness the Maha- 
rani to whose nurture and upbringing His Highness 
owes his great and rare qualities. That is the 
right tribute to pay. 

Speaking for myself, I regard myself and I 
regard you as a spear-point. How does a spear 
penetrate? Not soIeIy~beeause of the efficacy and 
sharpness of the point, but because there"is impulse 
and energy behind it, because there is the shaft 
giving the balance and weight behind it. That is 
supplied by His Highness. His energy, his weight 
and the memorable traditions of his great Royal 
House of which he is a worthy inheritor, supplied 
the force behind the spear-point and the possibility 
of action. His is the credit, for the shaft and 
the energy are not mine. 

Friends, you have spoken of the wants of your 
taluk, densely populated but meagrely supplied, as 
you say, with communications. Not many minutes 
ago, I . was speaking to the inhabitants of your 
neighbouring taluk. I then stated, and shall repeat 
•it again, that what is needed for the State is a carei- 
fully devised and properly regulated programme 
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of uplift and advancement. I have travelled 
through a great portion of Travancore. During 
these months I have been north and south, and 
everywhere I have seen the need for adequate 
and proper communications by road and by water, 
although it cannot but be conceded that, compared 
with other parts of India, you are very richly sup¬ 
plied both with road and other communications. 
But such comparisons are no good. You have 
the advantage as well as the disadvantage of a 
wide-spread population, education and all that arises 
from that education, without which no effort and 
no progress is possible. And, therefore, you are 
rightly confronted with problems commensurate 
with your tradition, intelligence and aptitude, and 
in a manner commensurate with your needs and 
aspirations your material requirements must be 
met. I grant that. As I said elsewhere, gojihall 
I^say_again, the only way in which the problem 
of communications can be dealt with adequately 
and speedily is to mate the transport agencies 
of the Government and the people partners 
in a great enterprise. Let. me repeat what 
-I said ten minutes ago. "What comes from 
the road must go into the road. What comes 
from water must go into the canal. The improve¬ 
ment, dredging, widening and deepening of your 
canals and the improvement of your roads must 
be a matter of common concern firstly of Govern¬ 
ment whose duty is paramount, secondly of the 
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people using tlie roads and those who are respon¬ 
sible for the means of transport over the roads, 
and thirdly of the public. 

An d that is why Government are now con¬ 
templating a .transport scheme. It is not a process 
of confiscation. But it will be a process of partner¬ 
ship. I hope that, if co-operation is forthcoming 
from all the interests concerned, in the course 
of a very short period this question of communi¬ 
cations will have received adequate, and, I trust, 
successful attention. Let me be more definite. I. 
was asked by associations of motor bus owners at 
Allappey to formulate my intentions. I told them 
'I did not..propose to confiscate their rights. They 
have only moral rights. Vested interests are as 
important as legal rights, and they are not pro¬ 
posed to be confiscated. But they will come into 
a s.cheme, share profits with the State and the State 
will hold itself as trustee for the purpose of using 
those profits for improving the road, for making 
possible the. speedy improvement of the system of 
communications. 

. You have said something about drinking-water. 
As you know, the system of tube-wells has been 
experimentally tried elsewhere. It appears to me 
that, in many parts of the country where the sur¬ 
face water is brackish, the system of tube-wells 
wdl have to be experimented with and adequate 
steps taken to meet your undoubted want in that 
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/y But the problems of irrigation, communications 
■%ud drinking-water can be dealt with adequately 
only if we become richer and more prosperous as 
a State. If we remain a predominantly agricultural 
State, relying even in the matter of agriculture 
upon one crop and one means of subsistence, we 
shall never be able to get the necessary resources 
for those tremendous programmes without which 
you cannot take and achieve your legitimate place 
in the body politic of India. For that purpose and 
for the purpose of solving the question of middle- 
class unemployment, a wise and ambitious hut not 
impracticable or idealistic scheme of industriali¬ 
sation of the State is necessary. And that is the 
significance of the Pallivasal Scheme. I spoke two 
days ago about that scheme, and I propose to speak 
of it again to-day in order to avoid all misconcep¬ 
tions and dispel all fears. It has been stated in 
some quarters that there is something catastrophi¬ 
cally wrong happening in that scheme, and that there 
has been delay in the fruition of that scheme. I 
-have been there myself and I pretend to know 
'Something about that particular matter because the 
question of hydro-electric development is one of 
my pet subjects. I assure you, and through you 
the public of Travancore, that there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with that scheme. It may 
be that the site of the actual Power House may have 
to be shifted. But we shall work against time. We 
shall see to it that the thing is done. We shall ful¬ 
fil the contracts we have entered into, without which 
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tlie industrial development of the future will he 
impossible. 

What do I mean when I refer to industrial 
development? As has been stated by on© news¬ 
paper, do I mean the handing over of the resources 
of the State to people who have no stake in the 
State? No, a thousand times‘No’. What I mean 
is this. Every time such a scheme is brought into 
existence, the fullest opportunity will be given to 
the people of the State to take part in those schemes, 
to contribute their energy and resources for the 
successful attainment of the ideals of those schemes, 
and only if, and to the extent to which such response 
is not forthcoming on account of economic and other 
circumstances in the State, will outside help be 
secured. And that will be secured not by dispro¬ 
portionate concessions, not by pledging our present 
or our future, but in a spirit of active and bene¬ 
ficent partnership. That requires planning and 
a careful programme. That requires elimination 
of all those terrible by-products of industrialisa¬ 
tion which disfigure the West. That involves the 
continuation of our tradition of out-door life and 
all these simple amenities without which the average 
Indian will become an abject creature. And there¬ 
fore it is that a widespread system of cottage 
industries has been , prescribed as the only means 
of regeneration. We are working against time. 
The world is eompetitive.: People [will not allow you 
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leisurely to go oil witli things until yon make your¬ 
self perfect. They will take away from you the 
fruits of your endeavours and, therefore, you have 
to work against time. To do that, you have the 
greatest advantages in the State. The people are 
so well educated, so apt for new ideas that I do not 
see any difficulty in working against time. 

But beyond and above that outer programme 
of worldly activity is the spirit that counts. After 
all, in human effort and human endeavour, the 
hand counts much less than the head and the 
h eart and the s pirit a nd those impulses which 
come from heaven without which man’s work is 
nothing. I regard the Temple Entry Proclamation 
as a means to regiment human energies, a means 
to uplift the spirit and harmonise the Hindu commu¬ 
nity. The Hindu Community will he energised and, 
acting as one coherent mass, whole heartedly, with¬ 
out reservation, without equivocation, without 
superiority, without preference, without exclusions, 
it will stretch out its hands of fellowship, of com¬ 
radeship to the Muhammedan, Christian and Parses 
co mm unities so that, Out of it all, an amalgam may 
come, a national amalgam with which ignorance, 
distress, poverty and darkness will be conquered. 
That is the programme of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja. You and I are the instruments to work out 
that programme. Let us h^worthy of it. 
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SPEECH AT THE SECOND ANNIVER¬ 
SARY OF THE ATTINGAL BOY SCOUTS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Second Anniversary of the AUingal Boy Scouts 
Association was celebrated on 23rd January 1937. Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar who presided, spoke as follows : — 

Fellow-Scouts, Girl-Guides, ' Ladies and 
Gentlemen ,—When I was asked- to -preside over 
this function, I obeyed the call for two reasons. 
The first of those'reasons lias been indicated in’j 
the report read to you by the Secretary, and that 
report made' it clear that so far, notwithstanding 
the most excellent intentions and fairly creditable 
performance, the public of this locality, and indeed 
all over Travancore, have not displayed a live or 
active interest in the Scout movement, either in its 
working -or in its future. Now, that is not at all a 
satisfactory state of affairs. The reason for my 
saying So, I shall state a little later. The second 
reason why I thought it. was useful for me to be 
amongst -you is to tell you my experiences as a 
Scout of some standing, and why I regard Scouting 
as of fundamental and paramount importance, 
especially to Indians, young and old. 

I claim to speak on Scouting with a certain 
amount of first-hand experience. I was privileged 
to be one of the first three Scouts in India. And 
the movement was started for the purpose of 
bringing into existence in India an institution which 
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■was inaugurated in England by Lord Baden Powell. 
He found that even in England—I shall explain 
later why I say ‘even in England'-—Scouting 
should, and did, serve an important purpose. In 
the first place there was too much of military rigi¬ 
dity and discipline in Europe. When people acted 
together they were impelled so to act by mi litary 
methods, with military' ideals and perspectives. 
It was after the South African War and his ex¬ 
perience of that war that Lord Baden Powell 
turning to the problem of England came to the 
conclusion that a. movement designed to produce 
that harmony of action and that uniformity 
of method which goes into military training 
should be introduced without a military objective. 
That was one of the main reasons for the founda¬ 
tion of the Scout movement. It is not gymnastics, 
it is not drill-mastery, it is not the mere cult of the 
body, although the cult of the body is of prime im¬ 
portance to us in India who, especially, are~nptWo 
neglecfltT' It is something more than that. It is 
not military discipline, although leadership and the 
idea of following one's leader was inculcated as 
amongst the fundamental precepts of Scouting. 
The main reason, the object and justification of 
Scouting, is its universality. It is universal 
in the sense in which few movements are universal, 
There are other universal movements. The 
Eotarians, for instance, claim that they are 
o. 
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universal. Without the slightest disparagement 
to that eminent body of persons—I am a 
Eotarian myself—I can say that their universali¬ 
ty is mainly displayed in the dispensation of lunch¬ 
es and dinners. Lunches and dinners are splendid 
things in their own way, hut they cannot be con¬ 
sidered universal excepting to the extent to which 
universal sentiments are exchanged at the close of 
lunch or dinner. Freemasons claim to be universal 
But necessarily Freemasonry has something speci¬ 
fically occult and secret about it, and notwithstand¬ 
ing its greatness and the claims advanced on behalf 
of Freemasonry, it cannot be what may be called 
a universal affair. The League of Nations 
claimed very much in the past to be universal. 
Now it is not universal because of certain funda¬ 
mental facts connected with the League of Nations 
and everything of that type, namely, that it is an 
attempt to transcend national, and political and 
other rivalries, and human nature is not yet fit 
•for the transcending of those particular claims. 
Becent history only confirms this. 

Now, the Boy Scouts’ movement and Girl 
Guides ’ movement are not hedged round by national 
or racial claims or demands. It can be inter¬ 
national,, as. the. last speaker stated, in a very 
true and; pe ! al sense. . More , than that, Scouting 
appeals to the. universal instincts of humanity. It 
is something that. is. beyond creed and race and 
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other differences, and speaking as an Indian to 
an essentially Indian audience, I am tempted to 
emphasise the special value of scouting to us. 
Among our chief drawbacks is, and I can speak 
to you candidly because I realise these drawbacks 
in myself as much as in my fellow Indians, an in¬ 
eradicable tendency, unless sternly and continuous¬ 
ly checked, to set no value by discipline and leader¬ 
ship. Discipline under rule may be possible, has 
been possible, hut free and voluntary discipline, 
discipline without any impelling, compulsory force, 
discipline .rendered voluntarily and spontaneously, 
that is not a quality which is abundantly patent 
in our public or in our private life. And 
for the purpose of eradicating that tendency I 
can conceive of few movements, few organisations, 
so apt and so appropriate as the Scout movement. 
From boyhood, a Scout, if he follows his lessons 
aright, is trained to follow his leader. That in¬ 
stinct, that lesson borne in upon him must inevit¬ 
ably stand him in good stead later on. That is 
the first reason why I commend this movement 
to us in India. 

The second drawback arises- from the innate 
quality of the Indian mind. The Indian mind by 
its tradition, by its up-bringing, by its culture, is 
apt to be introspective, is apt to be indoor both in 
the physical and psychic sense, and Scouting as 
an outdoor business affords you the means of 
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coming into touch, with, your fellow" men and fellow 
animals and the phenomena of nature, and thus 
proves an indispensable correction, to the tendency 
I have alluded to. t . 

The third factor and not the least important 
factor in Scouting is this. In Scouting you learn 
that 'habit of social service in groups which has 
not been one of the definite phenomena of Indian 
life. Individual dharma, in other words, the spirit 
of individuality in social service*, there has been. 
Jainism, for instance, teaches its followers to give 
up their life for the sake of the life of an animal, 
if need be. Such instances have not been rare in 
Indian history. But what may be called social 
work, organised' work for the purpose of allevi¬ 
ating the social anomalies, drawbacks and suffer¬ 
ings of humanity has been absent. That is the 
feature which .you must learn from the West. That 
kind of organisation is developed more in the West 
than in the East, and Scouting with its motto of 
doing good every day, with its motto of conjoint 
action is a great incentive and a great producer of 
that particular quality. Thus, therefore, I regard 
Scouting and Guiding as amongst the most for¬ 
mative factors in Indian life. 

Having said that, I must add one sentence 
more. In order to inculcate that formative influ¬ 
ence, the movement ought not to he a Governmental 
affair. It ought to be run by non-officials. 
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Government, in the discharge of Government’s 
duties, should help useful institutions. They 
may and do render financial and other as¬ 
sistance, hut this work must be done for 
the people, by the people! and from within 
.the people. Now, that is a lesson which 
has not been rightly learnt any-where in India. 
In fact the Scout movement suffers from two trou¬ 
bles in India. After the first flush of enthusiasm, 
the movement has drifted into communal camps. 
There are Muslim troops and Hindu troops. I 
actually saw that in Cawnpore. And that is the 
very negation of the Scout idea. , Unless people of 
every race and religion act together, wear the same 
uniform, eat together and live together, it cannot be 
proper Scouting. That is one danger. The second 
danger is that everywhere it is associated with 
Government and schools, not with Colleges, because 
the moment one reaches the age of 15 or 16 one 
thinks, and the College Professor also thinks, that 
Scouting is a puerile b usiness./ Therefore, I 
appeal to everybody, andthrough “this audience to 
the wider audience in Travancore, that those two 
matters should be carefully and constantly borne in 
mind, viz., that it is up to the leaders of each locality 
who want to train their brothers and sisters and 
sons and daughters in the active work of citizen¬ 
ship tomorrow, to see to-day that they themselves 
take an active part in Scouting and that it is 
made more than a school function. It ought 
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to be made the duty as well as the right of every 
young man and young woman to be in some such 
organisation for the purpose of rendering social 
service beyond and above the demands of creed 
and race. I am the last! man to say that religion 
is a small thing in the world, but there is also the 
religion .of humanity. 

The Scout movement is a part of the religion, 
of humanity and as such I trust that the thinking J 
and reflecting people of Travancore will realise 
its importance and rise to the occasion and make 
it possible that when similar gatherings are held. 
Government officials are not as interested and en¬ 
thusiastic as supporters from the public. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE 17th 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE S. N, V. ENGLISH 
HIGH SCHOOL AT NEDUNGANDA. 


[Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar presided over the 17th 
Anniversary of the Sri Narayana Vilasam English High 
School, Nedunganda, on the 24th January 1987. SirO. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar spoke as follows :—] 

Mr. Padmanabhan, Mr. Headmaster, ladies Ja 2 n 4 ™ b , 
and gentlemen ,—The first .observation that I feel 1937. 
compelled to make, on looking around me, is to 
express my feeling of admiration of the wonder¬ 
ful site which you, gentlemen, who are on the 
Management .of the school,, have secured and 
to congratulate you as much on the physical and 
natural features which are around you as on 
the progress made by your institution. I have 
rarely seen an educational institution housed in 
such wonderful, admiration-compelling surround¬ 
ings. Now I have had read to me the report 
of your headmaster. And the first sentence in 
that report almost expressed the sentiments which 
were also given expression to by Mr. Padma¬ 
nabhan, namely, that it was the stimulus and the 
inspiration of your great religious leader and 
teacher Sri Narayana Gur% that led to the founda¬ 
tion of this school, as it has led also to the many 
other beneficent and nation-making activities of 
the Ezhava community. My friends, you will not, 

I take it, account me irrelevant if I pause for a 
moment for the. purpose of adverting to the in¬ 
valuable assistance that, you have derived by that 
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gift of Providence, a great leader with a magnetic 
personality. The course of the progress~oF^he 
Ezhava community is unique in the recent 
history of India. Such progress chronicles the 
climbing, from height to height, of a community 
which suffered many disabilities hut made up its 
mind to conquer those disabilities and achieve a 
plage for itself in the body politic of the country. 
Fissiparous, differentiated, incongruent progress* 
is achieved where there is no leadership and where 
there is no discipline. But in order to rouse the 
self-respect- and vindicate the innate sense of human 
dignity, ib wanted a .leader of the type, of. the 
attainment, of the self-abnegation and of the com¬ 
pelling. personality of Sri Narayana Guru. The 
results, I have seen with my own eyes. It was 
given, to me, not many days ago, to travel from 
Trivandrum to Shertallai. As Mahatma Grandhi 
observed in speaking'recently of the manifesta¬ 
tions and the demonstrations in. Travancore, the 
one thing that struck me was not so much the magni¬ 
tude of the crowds; it was not so much the expres¬ 
sion of the spontaneous welcome to the historic 
pronouncement of His Highness. But what im¬ 
pressed me very much was the discipline -that mark¬ 
ed those vast crowds and gatherings which assem¬ 
bled together to do honour to their Sovereign and 
incidentally did honour to themselves. Now that 
is a result of which a “community may well be 
proud”. 
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Having been here for three months and more as 
Head of the administration, I have naturally had to 
receive quite a number of petitions, addresses and 
notes, regarding educational matters. And speak¬ 
ing to an assemblage of scholars, teachers and 
school managers, let me say just one thing. On 
public platforms, especially in gatherings of teach¬ 
ers, one of the commonplaces of our age is to as¬ 
sert that the teachers’ profession or avocation is 
the most * dignified nation-building activity of; 
the world; that the teacher is the one focus and cen¬ 
tre of national growth. “When it comes to emolu¬ 
ments, when it comes to rupees, annas and pies 
of the teachers’ calling, then the song is not so 
lyrical. It is apt to be disjointed and punctuated 
with many queries and interrogation-marks. And 
it must be confessed that school managers are not 
always tender either to the physical |! or moral needs 
of the teachers. How can a teacher enforce res¬ 
pect, how can he put the whole enthusiasm of 
his moral and material energies into his work, 
if he is always distressed and feels oppressed? 
Security of tenure, reasonable means of livelihood, 
ought to be the portion of every teacher in the State. 

I trust that the manners of institutions and 
(Government will co-operate and produce results 
which fwill be more satisfying in the future. 
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And in this connection let me tread deliberately 
on some corns. I hold and hold very strongly 
the view that teachers should be paid in the inverse 
proportion to the ages of most of the persons 
whom they teach. It is easier, I say deliberately, 
it is easier, to teach a Research student or a 
b.a. or m.a. student than to teach a boy.or girl of 
five 'to begin the intellectual process. That is an 
aspect which is not always borne in mind. 

Now, my friends, let me utter a word of 
reproach. I do not find in your report a single 
iword about "Scouting.l I trust that you will make 
proper efforts to introduce Scouting in this school. 
(At this time it was stated by the Headmaster of 
the school that there is Scouting already, in the 
school.) I am glad to be assured that Scouting 
is pursued here. Now I regard Scouting as one • 
of the fundamental things in education. Firstly, 
it introduces outdoor habits of mind. Secondly, 
it makes for that unconscioiUs, instinctive fore¬ 
gathering of men and women together, indepen¬ 
dent of the ideas of race, religion and community, 
which is the essence of nation-building. Thirdly, 
if gets rid of that despaired dulness which some¬ 
times appear to be the heritage of latter day India 
as against the cheerful and joyous and magnificent 
ways of the India of old. The Indian of to-day, 
thanks <to the competitiveness, thanks to the trou¬ 
bles of living, is apt to be lugubrious. But a 
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Scouter can smile always under all trials and tribu¬ 
lations and misfortunes. That habit of smiling 
will persist in later life and nothing is more use¬ 
ful, more heartening, more energizing than that 
habit of smiling under all difficulties. Scouting is 
indeed a great contributory factor in school life. 
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[Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was presented with a 
memorandum by the agriculturists of Changanacherry on 
the 21st February 1937, setting forth the grievances of the 
agriculturists in connection with the Compensation for 
Improvements Bill and local needs. The Be wan replied 
as follows :—] 

st Gentlemen ,—I am very glad to deceive the 

7 ABY Memorial and the Address which have been pre¬ 
sented to me. My first duty will be to convey to 
His Highness the Maharaja your sentiments of 
complete trust in him and the confidence you repose 
in him and his administration, in the matter of 
holding the scales even between the various agricul¬ 
tural and other interests involved. I shall do so 
with greater pleasure since both in the Memorial 
and in your Address yon have, within the limits 
of moderation, given expression to both sentiments 
and requests which are hut common on occasions 
like this. 

Now, I shall directly deal with the two points 
which you have indicated. I may assure you that 
the Government are keenly alive to the necessity of 
safeguarding'the agricultural interests of the State,. 
As a matter of fact, although Travancore has many 
industrial schemes, it cannot be denied that the 
backbone of all industries is a wisely directed 
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scheme of agriculture. So far as industry is con¬ 
cerned, you know very wiell, and I have made my¬ 
self clear on more occasions than one, that we 
shall do best not to follow the example of certain 
Western countries and not industrialise ourselves 
in factories, but confine ourselves to industries of 
the cottage variety. Therefore,, your requests are 
ever present in the mind of His Highness and 
His Government. I must also tell you that the 
Government feel very, very strongly indeed the 
necessity for adequate financial backing to all 
agricultural advancement, because, if the financing 
of agriculture proves prohibitively costly, the diffi¬ 
culty in the way of the realization of your hopes 
will be great. 

• You have referred in the. Memorial to the 
Central Bank. I may tell you that on the, 23rd 
I am commencing my negotiations with regard 
to that matter. One of the Directors of the 
Eeserve Bank of India is coming to Travancore 
on the 23rd and another of the Imperial Bank on 
the 24th and negotiations are being started. But 
having said that, I want to make it. clear that the 
idea in the mind of the Government is that that 
Bank will not directly i mpinge upon agriculturists. 
It will serve to finance the Land Mortgage Bank 
either as it exists at present or as reorganised. 
It will issue debentures. and agriculturists will he 
financed by the Land Mortgage Bank, which in its 
turn will be financed by the Central Bank. This 
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process 'will take some time and it is absolutely 
necessary that no initial mistakes are made, that 
we proceed cautiously and prudently with the 
foundations, so that the mistakes made in other . 
places may he avoided here. 

You have also referred to the Improvement 
Valuation Bill now before the State Council. Not 
only you, but other representative bodies and per¬ 
sons have placed before His Highness’ Government 
the considerations which you have adverted to. I 
am somewhat embarrassed by what you say in re¬ 
gard to the stage at which the Bill is, and I see your 
point that you would like the matter being consider¬ 
ed by the next Legislature. I shall bear in mind 
all that you have said, when the matter comes xtp 
before me. Beyond that, I do not wish to give 
you any undertaking or promise. I may tell you, 
however, that so far as conflicting interests, (the 
bigger and the smaller interests) in agriculture 
are concerned, it is the duty as well as the aim 
of the State to hold an equitable balance between 
the two so that it may not be supposed that Govern* 
meat support the cause of one interest at the ex¬ 
pense of the other. In the nature of things the 
members of the Legislature are justly jealous of 
their prer ogatives and rights. I do n ot wish to 
sayjnore than that at the: present moment. 

Finally, I wish to address a few remarks upon 
the state of agriculture in the State. I think the 
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time is now come when the agriculturists of Central 
Travancore must devise the means for supplement¬ 
ing their agricultural enterprise. I am now endea¬ 
vouring to place before you a scheme of supple¬ 
menting your agricultural endeavours and enter¬ 
prise by an extended sugar-cane cultivation. I have 
been assured by experts that your place* is one 
orf the richest sugar-cane producing areas in the 
whole of India, and people who went into that 
business doubtfully and with hesitation are them¬ 
selves trying to come into the scheme and make 
a beginning here. But, as I have said on more 
than one occasion, it is the unalterable policy of 
the State that no foreign agency as such will be 
given any concessions. It is open to foreign agen¬ 
cies to start companies in Travancore but arrange¬ 
ments are being made to afford full opportunities 
for Travancoreans to take as many shares in these 
companies as they want. If they neglect the oppor¬ 
tunity so afforded, there ■ is no help for it. 
That proposition will very shortly be before 
you, agriculturists of Central Travancore, and 
it depends upon you to take as much advantage 
of it as you may be advised. There are also other 
schemes pending, which, in course of time, will 
be published so that there may be free circulation 
of ideas and good healthy criticism. 

I once more thank you for the reception given 
to me so magnificently and in such unconventional 
surroundings, ' . 
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THE KOTTAYAM ELECTRIC SUPPLY 

[Presiding over the Anniversary Celebrations of the 
Kottayam Electricity supply, managed by Vayeskkara 
Mooss, on 21st February 1937, Sir C. P. Hamaawami 
Aiyar, Dewan, spoke as follows ] 

sbkuaby Mr. Mooss, ladies and gentlemen, — I am very 
L937. gj a( j that I have been enabled to be present on this 
occasion, and that I have taken part in a very 
interesting function. In the first place,- yon all 
have heard what has fallen from men of diverse 
positions in life regarding the life-history, or 
rather the life-histories of the Moosses in the past 
and in the imme diate present. Tbei affectionate 
.. regard in which obviously the Mooss family is 
regarded here and the great services in the healing 
art which it has rendered to tire people not only 
of this place but farther afield, have been borne 
testimony to by those who have spoken to-day. 
As I have \ said, coming from such divergent 
sources, that testimony was unanimous, sponta¬ 
neous, very touching : and very instructive. 
It is not a small thing for the members of a 
family through many generations to have done 
public service in such a conspicuous and useful 
manner as to elicit those expressions of intense 
regard which we have witnessed this afternoon. 

The main purpose of this gathering is to 
pay tribute not only to the many-sided services 
this family has already rendered ‘ but also 
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to its present service in the matter of bring¬ 
ing light and power to this city. It is 
a matter of legitimate pride to Kottayam that 
the Moo.ss family entered the field, without 
'Government aid or assistance and without an 
those advantages given by a limited liability com¬ 
pany or even a private: company. I wish to speak 
for a few moments on this aspect of the matter. 
It is obvious that for the future 1 development of 
this city a great deal of enterprise of this kind 
would be necessary and inevitable, and it is from 
that point of view that I would like to associate 
myself with those sentiments of a ppro bation and 
admiration to which you have listened with interest 
this afternoon. As I have elsewhere stated and ‘wish 
to repeat it here, generally speaking, Government 
are not the; suitable agency for conducting business 
of what you might call a commercial or manu¬ 
facturing character. The only exceptions that may 
be said to be inevitable are in the matter of pro- 
ducing, generating and distributing those articles 
of fundamental public utility and amenity that 
sound business concerns elsewhere have undertaken 
and failed adequately to achieve. If you will perf¬ 
use the history of these Public Utility concerns, 
”yoiT will find that whereas commercial institutions 
have done conspicuously well in certain depart¬ 
ments, in matters like the supply of light, of electri¬ 
city, of water and of power, the public at large re¬ 
presented by Government have both a duty and a 
right up to a point and that is what I wish to dwell 
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upon fox’ a moment. 1 I liold the view that, as 
regards the question of electricity, the duty as 
well as the obligation and the right on the part 
of the Government is to bring electricity to the 
threshold but stop at the threshold. In other words, 
bulk supply and bulk distribution are the functions 
of the Government. The propaganda, advertise¬ 
ment, business initiative, local enterprise, utilisa¬ 
tion of local knowledge and the improvement of the 
commercial possibilities of power, when it has come 
to the threshold of a city, devolve upon private 
enterprise, and from that point of view it is & 
gratifying feature that there has been a beginning 
made here. 

Now, reading the report, one realises that the 
members of the Mooss family have had their ups 
and . downs, have had their successes and failures, 
and as some one observed in the course of his re¬ 
marks, it may be that they are immersed in a 
practice and profession which is very different 
from their family profession. It may be that cer¬ 
tain mistakes have been made, but there is no gain¬ 
saying the fact that such initiative is indispensable 
anct''must be relied upon. in the future. As for 
electricity I may say this from my own experience 
and I trust it is the experience of Kottayam also. 
People will be reluctant to take electricity or power, 
to start -with. But after a little while, when they 
get accustomed to the convenience, the neatness 
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and the absence of dirt and smoke [which are associa¬ 
ted with other forms of lighting, people will take 
to it very easily. 

I may tell you. a story. In Mysore when elec¬ 
tricity was started, the Cantonment of Bangalore 
was very doubtful about the success of ithe scheme. 
In fadt, they would not co-operate with that-very 
great man, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer who introduced 
electricity into jthe Bangalore City. Then Sir 
Seshadri Iyer said, “If you are not going to help 
me in this matter, the only result will be that the 
unit will be charged at a higher rate”. And it 
was after two years of actual demonstration of 
the possibility of electricity in Bangalore City that 
the Cantonment came info line. And what has 
happened in Mysore? On account of the cheapness 
of electricity, even a tailor operates his machine 
with the utilisation of electricity. The more the 
electricity that is consumed, the lesser the rate 
that can he charged consistently with profit. You 
will find that in a very few years the thing is bound 
to he successful, because electricity solves the pro¬ 
blems of motive-power for a hundred things, espe¬ 
cially cottage industries. Remember, moreover, that 
in the case of Travancore we have no such resources 
as Bengal or Behar. We have no coal resources; 
we have no other power resources excepting our 
own water-falls anct energy that is stored in those 
water-falls; and, therefore., it is that I am a very 
firm hefiever in the future of electricity. Look at 
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Madras. When the Pykhara scheme was introdu¬ 
ced, everybody said it was ruinous to the country, 
absolutely likely to plunge the Madras Presidency 
into bankruptcy. But now it is one of the increa¬ 
sing sources of revenue. The future of electricity is 
bound up with the future prosperity of the State. 

X look forward to the tdmei when, co-operating with 
the Government enterprise, private initiative will 
utilise) electricity for producing artificial fertilisers 
which will enable intensive agricultural cultivation 
and subsidiary agricultural pursuits. I look for¬ 
ward to the lame when the whole transport system 
of the State will be conducted by mejans of electri¬ 
city. I look forward to a time when in this country 
cottage industries will thrive 1 as they are thriving 
in Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, enabling 
those countries to compete successfully with weal- 
their countries possessed of greater resources, like 
England and Prance.; I look forward to the time 
whefn Travancore will have a network of cottage 
industries run by means of electric power. Thus 
shall we avoid the smoke, the dirt and the squalor 
of- the herding of “workers in factory towns and 
thus preserve that neatness, that cleanliness and 
that ability to live close to. Mother Earth 
which are so much to be desired! 3ll'~gIofy' 
and honour to those who are the pioneers in this 
matter and who, regardless of their own loss, 
are willing to introduce; the benefits of such public 
amenities to' the world around. Our thanks are 
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due to the Mooss family and all honour to them for 
their enterprise in these days of stress and strain. 
I am sure that, with their characteristic energy and 
their patience, they will he able to surmount the 
difficulties confronting them and that they will help 
in making this country electricity-minded and there¬ 
fore power-minded and therefore industry-minded 
and thus prosperity-minded. 
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[On the 22nd February 1987, Sir C. P. Kamaswami 
Aiyar presided over the Anniversary oi the M, G. M. High 
SchooJ, Tkuvella. The Dewan spoke as follows : —] 

( 22nd , Your Graces, Members of the Management 

1937 AEY of the High School, ladies and gentlemen ,— 
It is a curious but at the same time a most grati¬ 
fying circumstance that during the last forty-eight 
hours it has been my privilege to have visited 
institutions belonging to many com m unities and 
many different persuasions. It is truly emble¬ 
matic, symbolic of the harmony, of the concord, that 
reigns in this State, that all these institutions should 
not only actually flourish but in their several festi¬ 
vities should give expression, in the same measure 
and almost in the same strain, to idential senti¬ 
ments, those sentiments comprehending intense 
devotion and an affection, personal almost in 
character, to the Throne and Dynasty of our beloved 
Maharaja. All those festivities, moreover, concur 
in another matter and that is the burning fervour 
of patriotism and a recognition jhat in this part of 
the world there is scope for, as there is also a possi¬ 
bility of potentialities of common service for com¬ 
mon good. I am particularly gratified, your Graces, 
to have come amongst members of your persuasion. 
The first acquaintance at close quarters that I 
had with Travancore affairs was in my professional 
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capacity. First, I came 1 here to advise His re¬ 
vered Highness Sri Mulam Thirunal in a matter in 
which he was personally concerned, and on the 
next occasion I came to conduct a litigation—I 
think' your Graces were on my other side—which 
taught, me much and, whatever the result of that 
litigation may have been or will he, it made •me 
realise that your community played a great part, 
your church played a significant role, in the 
past history of this country and was animated 
by, two ideals, namely, loyalty to your faith 
and loyalty to the Throne of His Highness 
the Maharaja. Another significant matter which 
was borne in upon me during those months 
when I plodded through document after document, 
not always equally interesting, was the wonderful 
way in which the Syrian community had become 
Sanskritic. As I was listening to my friend, Mr. 
O. M. Cheriyan, I was wondering whether it was a 
Malayalam speech or a Sanskrit speech. It was 
a curious circumstance that during the progress of 
that litigation and in those documents I found to 
my intense surprise and great relief—because I did 
not know much Malayalam then—that, if one 
knew Sanskrit ‘as I did, one could understand and 
almost argue the case without knowing a bit of Mala¬ 
yalam. I am recounting that experience for the 
purpose of impressing upon you, as the fact was im¬ 
pressed upon me, that the members of your church 
have made a very wise assimilation of your own 
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culture and the. culture of this country, and I have 
regarded you not as step-children of the great 
Mother India but as children. That is the spirit 
in 'which India has offered its hospitality to 
every one. 

You have referred to the two millennia" of the 
history of your church, and it was also stated in the 
course of your remarks that I had tried to establish 
that, at the height of the Vijayanagar glory, they 
sought to make no difference between the Hindus 
and the Muslims; I did also emphasise on that oc¬ 
casion the history of the Syrian church, the history 
of the Parsi in India, the history of the originators 
of your faith. The history of every community 
that has come into India in the old days, is a history 
of well-directed and rewarded tolerance and honour 
paid to the stranger within our gates. So let it 
be in the future. ’) 

I am particularly glad to see, in what I consi¬ 
der a very happy idea in the hali which I wit¬ 
nessed with considerable interesTanffgreat delight, 
the manner in which your own church observances 
have been wedded to modern topical things so that 
the Temple Entry Proclamation also forms a part 
of a dance which, I understand, is ecclesiastical in 
origin. I account it a high privilege for any ruler 
to have won that measure of spontaneous and uni¬ 
versal approval, which the Proclamation has elicit¬ 
ed, to have enshrined himself in the hearts of all 
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sections of his subjects in the manner in which and 
to the extent to which it has been given to His 
Highness Sri Chithira Thirunal to do. Mr. 
0. M. Cherivan in his speech, with portions of 
which I violently disagree, has stated that in 
His Highness’ lineage there is one* peculiarity, 
namely, each ruler surpasses and emulates 
his predecessor. That is positively so in this "case. 
But even more than that, there is another feature. 
I regard the congratulations and the good wishes 
that flow in upon His Highness not only as an 
instance of the vindication of self-respeGt in all 
communities, noit only as an instance of religious 
significance to the Hindus, but as an instance which 
has triumphantly demonstrated the oneness of senti¬ 
ment in members of all persuasions. That is a 
great asset. His Highness is duly appreciative 
of the times. I shall communicate to His Highness 
all that has happened here and the manner in which 
the authorities of the school and those ecclesiastical 
dignitaries who are at the back of this institution 
have spoken of His Highness and of the step he 
has taken. 

I now turn to the school itself and its manage¬ 
ment. It has a record of self-sacrificing endeavour; 
it has a record of which any community and any 
locality may be proud. I had heard of the quarrels 
between Athens and Sparta in Grecian history, 
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but I was not aware of the strength of sentiment 
and feeling between Tiruvella and other localities. 
The minute comparisons, the shade, of irony well 
meant, and the particularism 'with which Tiruvella 
and the other pahuthies were counted, reminded me 
of the attitude of Athens against Sparta. It is 
something to live in the country in a place which 
evokes sentiment. T congratulate those born in the 
Tiruvella taluk, who share that sentiment. But 
great as your endowment, natural and educational, 
has been, will you remember also that the world is 
shrinking very much, that Tiruvella is not separat¬ 
ed by many miles or hours from Trivandrum or 
Parur, that to-day we can hardly afford to think of 
our own village, hardly afford to think of 
our own taluk, of our own town, of our own district. 
The whole world has become knit together in pro¬ 
blems which are so intimately interconnected that 
no separatism is possible. 

Something was said in this school about extra 
curricula. So far as school life and instruction 
in school are concerned, I hold the view very, very 
strongly, indeed, that the' first thing that has to be 
done and the fundamental thing that has to be 
noticed and observed is an endeavour on the part 
of everyone charged with the sacred and holy- 
task of 'educating young people to induce, in them 
habits'oF'cheerfulness and bring about in their 
minds a joy of life. We, in these days, are apt to 
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be over-burdened with many cares and responsi¬ 
bilities ; we are passing through a transitional 
stage through the whole of India: unemployment 
and economic dep ression weigh heavily on the 
land. We are probably seeing better days—better 
days -will certainly dawn, judging from recent 
times—but nevertheless, to the too many who 
cross the threshold of the school and come 
out to life these problems present a picture 
of gloom and are apt to produce a feeling 
of pessimism in their minds. It is the duty, as 
it is the- prerogative of the teacher, to banish those 
ideas from the minds of our young men. We want 
buoyancy, we want elasticity, we want joint life, 
We want mischief in our boys. But the one thing 
I have observed in the Indian boy is the growing 
tendency to think of what is going to happen to 
him seven years or ten years later. He does not 
play about. But the English boy does not even 
think of what is going to happen to him next 
year. In order to induce healthy habits of outer 
life and inner life, I would ask that the manage¬ 
ment should take great care of the physical and 
mental outlook of the boys. I regard that as 
even more important than the formal tuition 
that is imparted within the walls of the school. 
For that reason I attach special value to sports and 
games and the S-cout movement, especially to the 
last. These games, sports and the Scout movement 
are calculated to produce just those virtues, those 
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endowments which are most necessary to seek'and 
are most needed at the present juncture in India. 
We do not lack in natural resources. We do not lack 
in intelligence—perhaps -wre: have a little too much 
of it. We do not lack enthusiasm, albeit St is not 
very constant and abiding. But what we do lack is 
team spirit, what we do lack is the habit instinc¬ 
tively of marching in step with our fellows. As 
you stand outside a school, girls’ school or boys’ 
school, what do you find? You find children 20, 
30 and 40 coming out. All walk in different paces, 
whereas, in Europe, whenever two people walk, 
they instinctively keep step.? I think our boys must 
learn that mental habit as well as the physical 
habit of keeping step. In other wprds, we want 
harmony of action and team spirit.! That is what 
we want in life to-day. We want the habit of 
leadership, the habit of discipline, the habit .of 
obedience to the leader. Is that, not taught in 
games, in sport, and in Scouting? And therefore 
is it that I attach very great weight to them. 
It was not unwisely that the Greeks in their 
eurriculam placed gymnastics first to be taught 
to the pupil and secondly music and lastly 
the science of numbers. Why music? For the 
purpose of refining and educating the pupil, and 
it is a very wise thing indeed. In the tender 
years of boyhood, what is needed is not poring over 
many books, is not the passing of examinations 
although that is a necessary evil, but a very p^o/i 
body trained, not to athleticism senselessly carried 
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to excess but trained to harmonious youth and 
desire for the beauty of perfection. 

I was very gratified to learn twhat was stated 
regarding Bible classes although they should be, 
as they are, taught out of school hours, and any 
religious instruction is better .than none. I hope 
all communities will realise that it is their duty 
to give the education of their young men that 
necessary emotional direction without which great 
concentrated effort is not possible in public life. 
I regard religion, I regard religious education, 
as one of the most fundamental methods of 
discipline and of yearning (towards the things 
that matter in the world and I hope other communi¬ 
ties will do what your community does. 

Travancore, as has been observed, is in the 
forefront of India in the matter of education, aca¬ 
demical and literary education, designed to make 
boys and girls applicants for one or other of 
the sedentary professions of the world. The time 
was when such education -was necessary, was essen¬ 
tial. But the times are coming when supplementary 
to that kind of education you must give also that 
type of training which enables the boys and girls 
to meet and confront the problems of the present- 
day world. The: system of education in the State 
has to be remodelled if we are not to send forth 
mere applicants for posts from institutions which 
teach their alumni, their graduates, by hundreds 
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and thousands,, to knock at the door which is practi¬ 
cally closed. The system has to be remodelled 
to suit the requirements and conditions of to-day 
so that the products of our education might 
not be mere copies of the products of other 
institutions, but young men and women of abound¬ 
ing" initiative, who would cany forward the State 
to her rightful place in the vanguard of India. 

"Why does Travancore want a University? It 
is because Travancore is so highly educated, be¬ 
cause its citizens have a special aptitude for 
education. A .vise monarch, a woman ruler, 
started the ball rolling. It was Eani Parvati 
Bayi who placed before herself the idea of a Uni¬ 
versity. It had not dawned upon a European at 
that time.'' Thanks to that beginning which 
was fostered and stimulated from time to time 
by wise successors, we had a wide system of 
education to which signal and noble contributions 
have been made by others from abroad, by the 
various missions and by others who have taken 
charge of the education of the young. They have 
all gone a great way to make the 1 people realise 
the value , and benefit of education. But side by 
side with that, a new duty, a new obli¬ 
gation, devolves upon Travancore that she 
should not produce persons who can only 
talk about things but should produce people 
who can do things, who will be adepts in 
the workshops, laboratories, in the machine- 
rooms in the industrial establishments of the future, 
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In order to meet the strain of competition from all 
over the world that is thundering at our door, you 
have to give a realistic turn to your education. You 
have gone the way that other people have gone. 
The problem here is not economic or political but 
fundamental. ■' ., 

It will become necessary sooner or later, I 
think sooner than later, for us to have a Uni¬ 
versity of our own, a University whose Degrees 
will be sufficiently valuable to extort admiration 
and universal recognition. Keep your standards 
so high, make your requirements so exacting, state 
your needs and subserve them so adequately, that 
you need not beg at other doors for Degrees but 
they will come and ask you for admission into 
your University.* Secondly, it has often been for¬ 
gotten, and I am speaking with a sense of responsi¬ 
bility, that a new constitution is going- to arise. 
Every province is to be in charge of its own edu¬ 
cational system. Popular Governments will come 
into power. ' They have already come into power 
and the question is whether it will, be possible 
to work yourself into that system.jjin the first 
place, along with the question of provincial auto¬ 
nomy, the question of the University and fellow 
institutions will arise as part of thef Federal pro¬ 
blem. The question of affiliating Universities may 
arise for solution. But that is not tire only point. 
That is a legal difficulty which has to be got rid of by 
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legal means. But there should he no hesitation 
in this matter, when Mysore has a University, 
with a standard of literacy hardly to be compared 
with the- upland tracts of Travancore, when 
Orissa is clamouring for a University with a lite¬ 
racy which is much lower than that of Travancore. 
Here you have got all the materials of a Uni¬ 
versity, you have got Colleges, seven or eight, now 
affiliated to the' University of Madras. You have 
got a Law College. You must have an Engineer¬ 
ing College. You must have a Polytechnic 
institution. If Travancore has anything to do at 
all in the way of industrialisation, you must Have 
a Polytechnic institution; otherwise you will be 
lost in the race. If you don’t believe in yourself, 
if you have no faith in yourself, then there are 
difficulties. If, on the' other hand* you are sur e of 
keeping your standards, there is no difficulty. I 
I hope all difficulties will be solved. In that 1 solu¬ 
tion I hope the co-operation, collaboration and 
joyful response of all will be forthcoming if 
and (when His Highness proclaims his inten¬ 
tions. It has given mo very great pleasure to be 
amongst you. It has given me great gratification 
to see signs of awakening in this country. It has 
given me greatest gratification to see the unity 
which is being forged in this country by the wise 
guidance of His Highness. That tolerance', that 
catholicity, that comprehensiveness which has 
been the watchword of His Highness will, I trust, 
cement all co m munities into one organic whole. 
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Let me conclude by pointing out that we are 
one, one in our ideals, one in our aspirations, one 
in our dreams. 

That is the deity whom w,e all adore. That 
is the deity for whom all communities will work 
jointly in collaboration for those common ends 
which transcend petty jealousies, which trans.cend 
community, which transcend sections and will help 
to cement this State and finally India into that glo¬ 
rious entity, that organic whole, which will play its 
part in the new world. We are asking for a new 
life. Old life has been tested and found w anting . 
We have to build a new life. Each country has to 
contribute. India in the past made great con¬ 
tributions. May India in the future make even 
greater contributions. 
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[On the 22nd February 1937, Sir C. P. Kamaswami 
Aiyar presided over the St. Berchman’s College Day Cele¬ 
brations at Changanacherry. He spoke as follows:—] 

Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen ,—My 
first sentiment on getting up on this occasion to 
speak to this large and disciplined audience is 
one of gratitude, gratitude firstly to those eccle¬ 
siastical dignitaries representing the Catholic hier¬ 
archy for having afforded me the opportunity of 
'witnessing their great and beneficent work, grati¬ 
tude also for the kindly-meant though somewhat 
too generous remarks of the gentleman who 
made the welcome speech, and for the well chosen 
words that fell from the speaker who proposed 
the toast of His Highness and relieved me 
of the obligation of saying many things which 
I would have counted it a duty on my part to 
say. My gratitude—I have already expressed it 
in a note sent to him—is also due to Father Carty. 
It is very kind of you, Father, to have reminded 
me of those days in the Madras Senate when some¬ 
times we crossed swords with each other, but I 
am glad to say that oftener the exchange of senti¬ 
ments was in full concord and harmony. I am 
particularly grateful, and I am sure this audience 
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will share that gratitude, for those words of wis¬ 
dom, of circumspection, of deliberation, of fore¬ 
sight, and forethought with which he has covered 
the great problems of politics and sociology in an 
inimitably simple manner, the value of which will 
be best appreciated by those who know the diffi¬ 
culty in framing, in simple and clear language, 
ideas which are in essence complicated both in 
nature and application. ' Finally, my obligation is 
due and has to be accorded in full and abundant 
measure to the authorities of this College for having 
given me the opportunity to see it, to see it made 
and to see it in the making. 

I have heard of the progress achieved by the 
College—a very meritorious achievement. Those 
who have helped in the foundation of Colleges, 
those who have helped to make Colleges, will alone 
know the difficulties. In my own humble way I 
was responsible for initiating the hostel scheme of 
the Pachayappa’s College in Madras. I know the 
difficulties in the way of such undertakings. For¬ 
tunately the College Hostel there is a fait accompli. 
Put this College has been able, by voluntary effort 
under ecclesiastical auspices, to do the great 
work that it has done, not only in the matter 
of bricks and mortar but in the creation of a 
corps d’ elite who will serve the many branches 
of public endeavour in the State. That work is 
a great and memorable one and for that work 
the thanks of the State are due to the management 
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of. the College, the great Catholic hierarchy. It 
was my privilege, long ago, to read about thtei 
psychology of that hierarchy, the meaning and 
significance of its outlook on life and life’s philoso¬ 
phy, in the inimitable pages of Cardinal Newman’s 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua. I then realised what a 
disciplined spiritual hierarchy may mean, may con¬ 
note and may achieve. In these days when unrest 
is abroad, when men are probing into everything, 
digging up plants to see whether they grow pro¬ 
perly, it is something to have a steady, fruitful, 
Fructifying and benevolent 1 impulse from a disci¬ 
plined body who live not for themselves but for 
others and who also practise in their lives the 
motto of this College Caritas Vera Nobilieas ,— 
kindliness is true nobility. That is the motto of 
this college, and to those persons who have built 
up this college and who are the architects of its 
future, the thanks of every one of us and the thanks 
of the State are due. 

Before I proceed further, let me acknowledge 
with profound satisfaction those sentiments of 
loyalty and devotion to the person of His Highness 
the Maharaja and his dynasty which have been 
given expression to in such happy terms by 
the speaker who proposed the toast of His 
Highness and Her Highness. It is true that 
Travancoire is singularly fortunate in having at 
the head of the State persons born in lofty sta¬ 
tions who, day in and day out, work for the glory 
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of the State and the happiness of the people and 
for Travancore’s taking its rightful place in the 
Federation of the future. 

Now, Your Excellencies and friends, I must 
ta.lk to you on what may he considered a more aca¬ 
demical aspect of the matter. You, Sir, referred 
to the University and debates in the University. 
I cannot leave that memory without recalling a 
colleague of ours, the Eev. Father Bertram whose 
kindliness, whose gentle and humorous outlook on 
life enabled us to seie the other side and point of 
view and made us realise that most questions had 
two sides to them. In the academic life 
as well as in the life of the outer world that 
lies before you, there are two ideals, two possibili¬ 
ties. What are they? The! first ideal is a simph 
easy, prosaic ideal. It has been put in most wo: 
derful words by Fitzgerald in his' translation c 
Omar Ivhayam: - - 

“The Ball no Question makes of Ayes and 
Noes, 

But Eight or Loft as strikes the Player goes; 

And He that toss’d Thee down into the field 

He knows about it all—He knows—He 
knows!” 

That is one way of looking at life’s problem. 
What does a tennis ball care whither it goes or 
rebounds? You may allow yourself to.be guided 
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by tbe tides, waves, and winds on tbe dark sea 
of life. That is one way of looking at it, one philo¬ 
sophy. The other philosophy was pictured by 
one of our great men: 

Fortune, prosperity, greatness, spiritual as well as 
material, follow a person who strives. The -problem 
before you, my friends, is stated in those passages 
■which I have just quoted to you. Are you going 
to be the sport of chance, or are you going to shape 
your own destiny? Education, culture, the forma¬ 
tion of mind and character and body—because the 
formation of body is as important as the formation 
of the will and the mind—all these things will enable 
you to solve the- problem, and to the extent to which 
they enable you to solve it in the second direction 
and not in the first, to that extent education will 
have justified itself. Now, this work is not an easy 
one., Nothing in life is easy. A few. days ago I "ftas 
reading what a great Frenchman said regarding 
one of the plastic arts. Father Carty need not be 
reminded of Theophile Gautier. He sang: 

' Oui, l’ouevre sort plus belle 
D’une forme au travail 
Eebelle 

Vers, marhre, onyx, email. 

What does that mean? It is true, work, diffi¬ 
cult work, Working against difficult material alone, 
that succeeds. It is easy to make a statue of wax. 
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Out of wax, statues and pictures are made, but it 
is not the soft material, it is not the plastic thing 
that is easily moulded and as easily loses shape, 
that matters. It is the. hardness of the material, 
it is the encountering of difficulty and facing of op¬ 
position that connotes and. qualifies victory. What 
the. poet says is that it is the hard material, con¬ 
quest over the rebellious material, that counts. 
The work emerges more beautiful, the harder the 
material is. That is why I say that the. rebellious¬ 
ness of the human material in the world counts. 
It is out of that you have to reform, reorganise and 
bring about a re'-orientation of thought. 

There is a great deal said about cultural and 
other forms of education. At the risk of being 
somewhat trivial, let me recount what befell me in 
the year 1899. It so chanced that I won 
a University medal for distinction in English 
and one of my great ambitions was to be¬ 
come Assistant Professor of English in the 
Presidency College. That was not realised 
on account of my stern father who insisted on my 
joining his profession. To realise my ambition, I 
discovered that I had to take the M. A. degree. 
Eor this purpose, I began to study without my 
father’s knowledge: I made friends with Prof. 
Mark Hunter and asked him what I had to do 
to get the M. A. degree. He said: "My dear 
fellow, if you want to have a high M. A. degree, 
you must not make the mistake of writing a 
thesis on any purely literary subject. Why don’t 
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you choose the History of the Definite Article ‘the’ 
in English?” I took his advice. While I am great¬ 
ly attached to the Definite Article, I was not some¬ 
how spared for those efforts, and perhaps the 
reason why I am here to-day is that the Definite 
Article. did not succeed. 

I am only mentioning this story for 

the ' purpose of emphasising and elucidating 

What fell from the lips of Father Carty. 

In other words, there is just the danger 
to-day of that over-specialisation. What is 

noit often remembered is that a man does work 
of a specialized character best when he has a 
proper background, a certain general knowledge 
flowing from which is a general aptitude and the 
possibility 'of turning his facilities to their best 
use in their several directions, born of intellectual 
elasticity and the intellectual spirit of curiosity. 
Here let me tell you a story. A very great man, 
whose name I shall not mention for obvious reasons, 
came to the Presidency College when I was a 
student there. Talking to him we found there was 
something rather repelling in his general mode of 
address. He came with credentials. What had he 
done ? What ha had done was to discuss certain 
family peculiarities of the snail, by reason of which 
he got a D.Sc. in one of the great Universities 
and became a Fellow of the. Royal Society. Having 
been so engrossed in the domestic problems of the 
common snail he found it difficult to emerge from 
that atmosphere and to deal with human society- 
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My friends, I refer to this for the purpose of 
indicating that, for true culture, for genuine edu¬ 
cation, what is needed is the spirit of inquiry, the 
spirit of curiosity and that sweetness and light, 
as Matthew Arnold called it, which can only he 
gained from a fairly comprehensive study and not 
from too specialised a course of studies at the early 
stages. When I say this, let me not be misunder¬ 
stood. The world to-day needs specialisation. The 
problems of to-day cannot; he solved by amateurs. 
The timie is gone by when the admiral knew a little 
of everything except the sea. The* time is gone by 
when scholars claimed to be encyclopaedists. . The 
time is gone by when a Pundit studied his Vedas 
and his work was done. The position is now differ¬ 
ent. Take municipal enterprise. If you want to 
start a drainage scheme for a city, you 
need a concentrated output of knowledge direct¬ 
ed to every detail of r the problem to an 
amazing complexity and magnitude. For that 
I want specialisation, but I hold the viejw, with 
a certain amount of experience on educational pro¬ 
blems, that a specialist is maae not by starting to 
teach him his subject from the Third Form onwards 
hut by giving him a background of literary and 
humanistic culture to which may be added, later 
on, special trainings We are somewhat in danger 
in many parts of the world of forgetting this, and 
to me it was a source of genuine pleasure to see 
that, in Rev. Fr. Carty’s address, stress was laid 
upon that aspect which I have placed before you. 
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Now, my friends, let me say a few words npon 
what I consider to be the end and aim of education. 
We have talked .this morning of cultural education. 
We have talked of specialisation. What does all 
this mean? What does it tend to? Education, 
means nothing, is worth nothing, is futile, almost 
mischievous, unless it teaches the human animal 
to live with his fellow beings. For that purpose 
three things are necessary, the first and the fore¬ 
most being organisation and discipline, not the dis¬ 
cipline of the dragoons, not the military discipline 
which under the whip and the axe compels people 
to act with a crude mentality, but a free discipline. 
Bealise that in union is strength and that must be 
the first’product of education. The second is that 
consistently and side by side with that discipline 
thdre must be the spirit of give and take, a 
spirit of fellow-feeling, a spirit of tolerance. 
What does it matter if of your neighbours one 
goes to the church, another goes to the mosque 
and a third to the temple? The temple, the 
mosque, the church, stand for the same thing, 
stand for the emphasising of something beyond and 
above the ordinary activities of the human soul. 
They stand for something sublime, something: 
which makes you hitch your wagon to a star—not 
a wandering star. Now, my friends, if education 
does not bring about that tolerance, that fellow- 
feeling, if it produces bigots, if it produces fanatics, 
that education is useless, Last of all, you want 
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the feeling of pity. It seems to me that pity, the 
quality of divine mercy, the quality for which 
Hinduism, Christianity, Muhammedanism, and 
Buddhism have stood, that quality of pity is in 
danger of disappearing from the world. My friend 
Hr. Carty spoke of the laissez faire policy. Better 
the laissez faire policy than the rigid trade policy 
which is now making the world a kind of shambles. 
Look round and see what has happened one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven years after 
the teaching of Jesus and rwhat is happening after 
the teaching for years of our own great men. 
Consider what is taking plane in the most 
educated and enlightened country? That is a 
danger which India must guard herself against. 
India with her traditions and heritage must keep 
away from it.. Education is of no use if it is not 
possible to meet and surmount that danger. 

I have done. It has been a source of very, 
very great pleasure to me to be amongst you and 
to bear testimony to the wonderful work done by 
you. May this institution and similar institutions 
produce the right type of men and women who 
will enable Travancore with its immense potenti¬ 
alities to take its rightful place in the national 
Life I # 

Let me conclude by telling you what Vithura 
said to Dhritharaslitra about the rule of life: 
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$ 5RRT ^ f ^ 15*. I 

ws$m ^ ^RPf 'f^i, i! ‘ 

"You must do that, by day, by which alone 
youcan rest and sleep in peace: you should do that 
for eight months of the active year so that you 
may have peace in the four months of the year; 
you must do that in youth and nonage, by which 
you can have rest and peace in.the-old days; yon 
must do that, by which you may have peace in the 
world.” 
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REPLY TO ADDRESSES PRESENTED 
BY THE CHANGANACHERRY MUNI¬ 
CIPALITY AND THE CITIZENS OF 
CHANGANACHERRY 


Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was presented with two 
Addresses* one by the ChanganAcherry Municipality and the 
other by the Citizens of ObangaDacherry. The Dewan 
repiied as follows :— • 

Mr. President, members of the Municipality, ,22*; 
citizens of Changanacherry, ladies and gentlemen, 

Let me, at the very outset, with your permission, 
utter a word of reproach. Not very long ago I 
had issued a Communique earnestly beseeching 
public bodies not to give me the onerous responsi¬ 
bility of accepting costly caskets. I wish the citi¬ 
zens of Changanaeherry taluk had not gone to the 
expense of this exquisitely formed casket, which I 
shall treasure, but treasure with regret. I assure 
you that it will be a very, very good thing indeed, 
if in future all public bodies and representatives 
of public opinion approached every functionary in 
the State, excepting His Highness the Maharaja to 
whom everything is due, in the' simplest; and most 
informal manner possible. A .-jihnaal^ke''this is a 
joy, and I would not blame anyone. i^h£ousii^ the 
artistic consciousness of ebbing 

them to feel that they can^thak^^dod .q$ : 'lhat 
direction. But} caskets and expensive 'pa^gatgfions 
of that kind are embarrassing to'Wtli ,fy|&e-''and had 
better be avoided. 
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I am wry glad indeed to be amongst you. 
My friend, Mr. Kesavan Nambudiripad, has legiti¬ 
mately taken pride in the undoubted circumstance 
that this taluk presents an epitome' of the State 
in many particulars. It has had a fine past and 
great traditions of endeavour and of scholarship, 
and, as you have pointed out, it also 1 symbolises 
that harmony, concord and collaboration without 
which human life would lose its steadiness and its- 
savour. You have rightly pointed out that side 
by side, cheek by jowl, are institutions belonging 
to the followers of the Hindu, Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian faiths and in their fellow-feeling and in their 
joint working in a spirit of comradeship lies the 
future of the State and of India. What does it 
matter by what road you climb those hills on 
the top of which stands the temple of the Great 
One who guides the' destiny of humanity? The 
roads may be different. One may be long, one 
may be short, one may have certain facilities and 
amenities and the other may have different faci¬ 
lities and amenities, but so long as your goal is 
identical, why should you quarrel which road you 
take? It is in. that spirit that work has to be 
conducted. More than that, let me say this. In 
the work-a-day business world, in the solution of 
the political problems confronting this State and 
India, in grappling with the economic problems and 
problems dealing with social questions, religion" 
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which ought to be intimate 1 , personal and indivi¬ 
dual, should play no outward part. The part that 
religion has to play in public affairs is to 
supplement your feeling, your instinct, and your 
means and to make you far more fit for charity 
and charitable institutions. I would ask you to 
remember that. 

I shall now deal with what has been said by 
the representatives of both the municipality and 
the taluk with regard to the wonderful action for 
which His Highness has been responsible. I shall 
speak to you to-day in a somewhat different strain 
from what I have employed till recently. Not long' 
ago, certain correspondents in a Madras news¬ 
paper and certain participants in a Madras meeting 
actually got upon their hind legs and stated that 
there was a rigorous muzzling of public opinion 
in Travancore so that the discontent that was . 
aroused in the State on account of the Temple- 
Entry Proclamation was not allowed to appear 
outside the State, that there was here a miniature 
Mussolini who was trying to keep down the expres¬ 
sion of public opinion, allowing only favourable 
remarks to appear. I want the people of tht* 
State to make it possible for such criticisms not 
to be made. Each of you has a duty cast upon 
you to be a propagandist, not a violent or fanati¬ 
cal propagandist, but a kindly and reasonable one 
so that others may realise what the Proclamation 
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means in tlie matter of liberation, in the matter 
' of obliteration of distinctions and in the matter of 
giving equality of opportunities. Every one of us 
has to be a propagandist and a missionary, and 
I trust that, to the extent to which you realise that 
His Highness has been guided not only to adopt 
a course of purification and renovation of the 
Hindu religion but also to establish the fundamental 
rights of humanity, to that, extent you will carry 
the light‘of the message inside and outside the 
State. 

I shall now deal in particular with what is 
contained in the Addrelss of the municipality and 
of the taluk. With regard to the municipality, I 
think I shall say just a few words appertaining to 
municipalities as a whole. Speaking for myself, 
I hold the view that it is incumbent on the Govern¬ 
ment of every country to give the widest possible 
scope or opportunity for the expansion of local 
self-government. These municipalities, if they 
commit mistakes, must realise those mistakes 
themselves. There is no question of government 
trying to guide the municipality in a step-motherly 
or motherly fashion. It may be that sometimes 
in the matter of executive administration help 
may be necessary, hut the responsibility of 
self-taxation and of self-government must be 
increasingly laid upon the people of the locality 
themselves. That would be the policy of the 
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Government, a nd I think that it is gratifying that 
the Ghanganacherry Municipality has realised that 
aspect of the matter. 

Now, you have referred to one or two things 
which I shall advert to immediately. You have 
referred to the town-planning scheme. I want yon 
to remember that town-planning is in the first 
place an expensive affair, and moreover it requires 
a zeal and a watchfulness which are not always 
present in all schemes of town-planning. Let me 
give you an instance. In the city of Madras, not 
long ago the area called Mambalam was devoted 
to the principles of town-planning. Eoads were 
laid out on a magnificent scale. The first few build¬ 
ings were all right, and then, as always happens 
in local self-governments and institutions, lethargy 
settled on everybody. One building was construct¬ 
ed with an acute angle, a second building was con¬ 
structed at an obtuse angle and a third building 
was started in the frontage of another building. 
Another building was put up to form a triangle with 
two other buildings with the result that the elemen¬ 
tary principles of town-planning were lost sight of, 
sometimes from motives of economy, and sometimes 
from want of active and zealous scrutiny. A 
municipality which wants its town-planning scheme 
to be a success must make up its mind to incur 
a certain amount of expense to which Government 
also may be • contributing, but, more than 
v 
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that sacrifice, it must not exercise that 
guality which in Tamil is called “Dakshinyam” 
BCAafismjo or mis-placed sympathy with your neigh¬ 
bour when he goes beyond the law. 

You have then spoken of the necessity for a 
lady doctor and a European nurse. Well, I have 
known European nurses. Of the glories of the 
Western nations, their nursing system is one of 
the major glories. But I am surprised or 
rather aggrieved that in a State like this where 
the position of women is what it is and where 1 
educationally and otherwise there has been no hin¬ 
drance to them to get themselves trained, the 
nursing profession is not more popular and more 
widely sought after by our sisters. I hope the 
women of Ghanganacherry will make good the defi¬ 
ciency and he pioneers in bringing into existence 
a real Indian nursing sisterhood. 

I now turn to the Address presented by the. 
taluk. I am glad t|o he' able to tell you that l the' 
Changanacherry—-Alleppey canal is engaging the! 
watchful and sympathetic attention of Government*; 
As a matter of fact, a bigger, j wider canal, havingj 
regard to the transport scheme to which you haves 
alluded in your address, was originally projected; 
andjis. now being considered, and I hope it will be! 
possible to announce something more definite $ 
little later. In ^regard to the road through tl|| 
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centre of Kuttanad, apparently it is forgotten that 
the estimate costs nothing less than,'ten lakhs, and 
I am afraid that at the present juncture it is not 
■within the range of immediate practical jpolitics. 
With regard to the bridge over the canal, a cause¬ 
way has been started, and will be very soon finished. 
As regards tolls, apparently this system of tolls at 
every fourteen miles is a very old one, and isjdue to 
the circumstance that the roads lead to the up- 
oountry. But the question of making the system 
uniform\will engage the attention of Government, 
and I hope to be able to do something to assuage 
the feelings of 1 anxiety which are contained in this 
Address. 

Before I conclude my remarks on the task of 
local self-government, ijmay say that the task of 
citizenship is no easy one. It involves not only pri¬ 
vileges, but burdens, responsibility and | self-sacri¬ 
fice. It involves not only local but national patrio¬ 
tism, and. I fully hop© and trust that the citizens of \ 
this historic locality [will realise that on each of 
them is laid the burden of the enhancement of the 
glory | and the prestige of his State and of his 
Sovereign. , 
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Presiding over the Women’s College Day Celebrations 
on 23-2-1937, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar spoke as 
follows:— 

mwjary -Mss Grose, Ladies add gentlemen ,—It was 

1937. correctly stated that when the invitation, came to 
me to be present at to-day’s function, I did not 
hesitate long or indeed at all. It is one 1 of my 
constant preoccupations to keep myself in touch, 
with the’ nest generation, and I generally accept 
invitations from students whenever such invita¬ 
tions are extended to me. Now, having come here 
and heard you, Miss Grose, recount the achieve¬ 
ments and the possibilities of this College and of 
Travancore womanhood, I am indeed very glad that 
I came here. But before I proceed further, I think 
ft is my duty, as it is undoubtedly my very pleasing 
privilege, to bear public testimony to the most 
useful and praiseworthy efforts of Miss Grose in 
advancing the interests of this institution.. She 
has been not only a teacher but an inspirer. To 
say that is to say a great deal, and it is obvious 
that Miss Grose has been in a peculiar manner 
identified with the spirit of the College and with the 
rise and growth of that spirit. The Government of 
Travancore are sincerely sorry that she has to 
leave Travancore, but, if I may say so, her leaving 
ub is perhaps a tribute in one (way to her own work. 
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Travancore is particularly fortunate in the readi¬ 
ness of Travancorean womanhood to run the race 
with the men-folk and to run it not on handicap 
terms but on equal and competing terms. It is not 
found difficult here, as it has been found elsewhere, 
either to embark on schemes of co-education in the 
earlier stages or on schemes of educating' men 
and women alike in Colleges in the later stages, 
so much so that, to the amazement of people outside, 
Travancore has witnessed, as has been just now 
chronicled to us, the spectacle of old students of 
this College, the alumni of this College, getting 
positions in the men’s Colleges also. The invasion 
has been swift and ready and comprehensive and 
threatens also to be increasingly comprehensive. 
I can say this with a certain amount of experience 
because, in the course of my official life, I am 
meeting and interviewing women graduates and 
Women alumni of this College who seek, and if I 
may say so, rightfully seek, to occupy places which 
till now were considered a kind of reserve: for the 
other sex, and I can see exactly to what extent 
the equality of sex and the recognition of that 
equality have proceeded hem Now, I do not think 
I am disclosing a secret when I say that, the whole 
theory and practice of education, especially of 
higher education in the State, will have to undergo 
a process of investigation, and new means and new 
methods will have to be discovered to meet new 
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situations. It is the idea of His Highness’ Govern¬ 
ment that a scheme of education should be launch¬ 
ed in this State, which would enable the cultural 
aspect of education not to be neglected or ignored 
but at the same time enable the students, both 
men and women, of Travancore to play their part 
in the realistic duties that are ahead of them in 
the world of to-day. What place this College will 
occupy in such' a scheme, such a renovation of 
educational effort and enterprise, it is too soon 
to say, and I shall not dogmatise. But I have no 
doubt that with the traditions which this College 
has already established, with the possibilities of . 
Womanhood in this place, this College and the edu¬ 
cated' women of Travancore will play a great and 
formative part in the educational reorganisation 
and'reconstruction that is bound to come. 

It is a matter of very happy augury indeed 
that the iwomen of India, not to mention the women 
of Travancore alone 1 , have had to struggle very lit¬ 
tle before vindicating their rights. I can remember 
the tremendous struggle- that had to take place 
before a lady got a Degree at Oxford. The idea of . 
a woman marching to the Senate. House- and getting * 
a Degree side by side with men was unthinkable in i 
1907. It was in that year that the Degree of ‘ 
Archaeology was bestowed "on'Miss‘Strong. Al- \ 
though in the arts of scholarship and letters, as 
poets, novelists, musicians and in many other 1 
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directions women had played a great part, there 
was great difficulty experienced by the women of 
Europe' to claim and obtain academic recognition 
and distinction. Indian women had not to pass 
through such troubles. Whether it is on account of 
the chivalry of the men or the -weakness of men, 
the. victory was yours even before the invasion 
began. : And not only in the sphere of education 
was it so- You had not to chain yourselves to 
lamp-posts and throw various missiles on Prime 
Ministers before you got the right to vote. You 
had not to throw phosphorus-matches into 
post-boxes before you could make people realise 
the justice of your claims. Your rights were assert¬ 
ed and recognised without much struggle. You 
did not need to have' any Pankliursts or Besants. 
All that I am anxious to ipoint out is that', in the 
progress of women, whether educational or politi¬ 
cal, men have stood by the side of iwomen without 
the spirit either of doubt or of speculation which 
seems to have afflicted that sex elsewhere. That 
has been the position and let that be so in the 
future. 

I realise increasingly tjhat many' walks in life 
and many avocations which were once held to be 
the prerogative of man are now being annexed by 
your sex. It was not very long "ago that I found 
from am elaborate disquisition'in a "Review by an 
Englishman, in which he argued [to his own satis¬ 
faction, and, presumably, to the satisfaction of 
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his readers, that, although women had done fairly 
well in poetry and the novel, although in certain 
pedestrian things women could achieve distinction, 
nevertheless, in the higher ranges of science, in 
things that wanted and invited continuous com 
stractive intellectual effort of a concentrated chara¬ 
cter, women were nowhere. Then came the pheno¬ 
menon of Madame Curie and the work that she 
did along With Monsieur Curie in the radium in¬ 
vestigations which go by their name. She, amongst 
others, demonstrated that womanhood was equal 
to the loftiest exercise of mathematical and physi¬ 
cal genius. She has been succeeded by others. 
Again, I remember it was very dogmatically and 
definitely asserted that if. a woman was made a 
judge or a lawyer, shb.-W 0 u|iil:/go wrong always and 
yield to emotional appeal. * E>iit the fact remains 
tjjat the head--of o$ePo!f the .biggest and most 
famous corporatiomdcfft^fe.wy^’s in the world, a 
person who his dhepfii^Sest^s paid to her in the 
matter of ad^ng-great'Cbipapanies in the United 
States, is a woman,. . JEC^-fees are second to none 
in the United States. It was also doubted whether 
as jurors, women would not be too tender-hearted. 
The curious thing is they are not only not tender¬ 
hearted but suffer from the! opposite tendency. It 
has now been discovered, as a result of ten years 
of the Women-juror system jin England that it is 
much more difficult for a man to get acquitted by 
a woman jury than by a man jury. What I arg 
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pointing out is that there are very many directions 
in which women are asserting equality with men. 
Let us hope that when humanity sheds many of 
its differences, differences of sex will also dis¬ 
appear. Some differences are inherent and even 
essential, but as students of this College, as adven¬ 
turers on the great voyage of the exploration of 
truth and the discovery of human happiness -through 
a proper system of education and culture, your 
part is asj:great, as noble and as lofty as that of 
man, and I wish you God-speed in your endeavours. 
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'To meet Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, DewanofTra- 
vancore and Rao Bahadur Dr N, Kuujan PilJai, the Chief 
Secretary to Government, a committee of hosts gave a 
garden party on the evening of the 24th February 1937 at 
Valiathura, Trivandrum. Prominent among those present 
waB Mr. Nanavathi, Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

Mr. J. E. Pereira, Managing Partner of F. X, Pereira 
and Sons,, read an Address to Sir C. P. Ramasw ami Aiyar, 
The Address referred to some of the requirements of the 
Trivandrum Port, 

Replying, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar spoke as 
follows:— 

24 th “It is indeed very encouraging to listen to 

m 7 AET development of the Trivandrum Port in recent 
years. As regards Government's apathy in the mat¬ 
ter of increasing the amenitje's of this Port, I would 
assure you that proper attention would he given. 
The State has already launched, under the direction 
of His Highness the'Maharaja, an active Banking 
and Industrial programme, which is of vital import- * 
anee to Travancore which is wealthy in her natural 
resources. Travancore possesses in Alleppey a 
first rate port, besides a number of other similar 
ports. A proper and carefully designed programme 
for the development of the Transport scheme is • 

, occupying the attention of Government. It is 
. proposed to have a net-work of canals which wj]| 
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Trivandrum , 

linlr up the Cochin Harbour with Travancore. 
Travancore is a partner in the Cochin Harbour 
Scheme which involves rights and responsibilities. 
It has to be remembered that the Ports of Alleppey, 
Neendakara and Trivandrum, have a great future. 

There is a trade revival in rubber, cocoanuts 
and other products, and Trivandrum will have 'to 
be ready to meet the- calls of trade. Trivandrum 
will have, to shoulder the responsibilities of a Port. 

Active consultation with the Government of 
India is being carried on in regard to the extension 
of the Trunk Telephone System, and I may assure 
you that it will take definite shape shortly. 

I thank you for the very cordial welcome 
which you have extended to me. 
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Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar presided over the Annual 
General Meeting of the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, Trivandrum. He spoke as follows : — 

13 th ■ „ Friends,■ — It gives me sincere pleasure to pre- 
side over this gathering designed to give publicity 
to the activities and chronicle the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. With that 
organization I have had many links. My first con¬ 
tact with the Y. M. C. A. started in the year 1908 
when my very good friend Bishop Whitehead, who 
was then Lord Bishop of Madras, and his wife, 
interested me in the work done by that movement 
and in the experiments conducted by the Madras 
branch of that movement in the matter of social 
service. At that time I [was engaged with a cer¬ 
tain nttmber of other colleagues in conducting 
night schools in the 1 cheris, i. e-, depressed classes 
settlements, in Madras. Some of us had been 
endeavouring to do uplift work, and we found that 
the Y. M. C. A. had evolved an organised method 
of working amongst our less fortunate brethren 
and were 1 turning out very conspicuous results. 
And so, stimulated by <w;hat Bishop Whitehead 
told me and encouraged by Mrs. Whitehead who 
t was responsible for a great deal of humanitarian 
%ork in Madras and to whom the debt of Madras 
• is very great, I became a member of the Y. M. C. A. 
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in Madras. And from that time to this I have 
been paying my annual quota to the Y. M. C : . A. 
Incidentally a very selfish thing twas perpetrated by 
the members ox the Trivandrum Y. M. C. A. My 
friend Mr. K. P. Abraham came to me and said 
that it was no longer either my right or duty to 
pay any money to the Madras branch of the Y. M. 
(A A. and that I must transfer my affection' to 
Trivandrum. I declined to be 1 attracted by that 
offer, but I promised—and I have kept my promise 
—to divide, my contributions between Madras and 
Trivandrum. 

Why is it that a man like myself, who is not, a 
Christian, takes such an active and abiding interest 
in the work of the Y. M. 0. A i It is because the 
Young Men’s Christian Association represents or¬ 
ganised and continuous social work. It represents 
an activity in respect of which we owe a great 
deal to the teachings' and the lessons of the West. 
Individual charity is a Ithing with which- India 
is very familiar. The head' of every household— 
every householder was a host—had this definite 
duty. Our Scriptures say that no one should-go 
to his midday meal without coming out of his 
threshold and looking east,, west, north and south! 
for the hungry guest to come so that he may go 
with hird to the repast. Our Scriptures and our 
practices also enforce'individual relief of individual, 
distress. That I need hardly mention to an Indian 
audience. But where we have not done so well 
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as other countries, has been in what may be called 
congregational or organised charity. 

Look at the hospitals' of Europe. Practically 
all the hospitals in Europe are run by voluntary 
effort. Hardly any Government in Europe runs 
hospitals from its ojwn funds. Most of the hospi¬ 
tals are run by donations and contributions of 
individuals. From time to time appeals come out, 
and hundreds and thousands and millions of pounds 
are subscribed and the great hospitals of the world 
do their work by that concentrated and consoli¬ 
dated effort. So, likewise, in the manner of alle¬ 
viating - distress. Tjjake Poor-houses. We had no 
n£ed of Poor-houses in the old days on account of 
the patriarchal system and the system of individual 
charities. But life in cities, life amongst the 
feverish and crowded conditions of to-day call for 
different methods.And therefore, Work-houses, 
Poor-houses and Infirmaries have become necessary. 
Each. Indian was expected to respect the life of the 
animal as he would respect the 1 life of his brother 
man. To the Indian who believes in the 1 doctrine 
of karma, the idea of the animal being essentially 
different from man never occurs because that 
is a creature /which is in the process of evolution as 
he is himself. It is his duty to help in that evolu¬ 
tion. Individual kindness to animals is one thing. 
But things like the S. P. Cb A. are necessary to 
meet and cope with the conditions of to-day. ' Thus, 
therefore, the West has taught us the efficacy and 
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the imperative urgency of organized effort for the 
relief of distress, for amelioration of the 
conditions of mankind in many directions. 

The Y. M. C. A. is a conspicuous' example of 
one kind of activity tending in that direction 
What has the Y. M. C. A. set out to do? The 
Y. M. C. A. tries to inculcate what Mr. Phillipose; 
referred to as international brotherhood. The 
examples 'that he 1 chose were not very happy. It 
was my lot to have been associated iwith the League 
of Nations as a delegate in 1926, in 1927, and in 1933 
when the World Economic Conference took place. 
I saw a -great deal of the working of inter¬ 
national -brotherhood at close quarters. And I 
must say that that international brotherhood 
left much to be desired. I ' do not wish to 
gp into the origin of the present state of things. 
My friend spoke of .Hitler and Mussolini. But 
who was responsible for making Hitler and 
Mussolini excepting the wise statesmen who 
sponsored the Treaty of Versailles? Who was 
responsible for the initial idealism of the League of 
Nations being utterly destroyed, rendered useless 
and futile 1 ?’ Who but the European statesmen who 
got round the unsuspecting President Wilson and 
made him believe that he had ended war and the 
causes of war, when as a matter of fact people 
were sowing the seeds of future wars? Well, that 
is a matter which we need not go into just now. 
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The position, however, is this: the world to¬ 
day stands in need of a new me'ssage. That 
message is a message 1 which was given to the an¬ 
cients in India and has been given to the ancients 
in many other lands. It is as old as the world, 
as fundamental as the laws that guided the stellar 
systems in the path of harmony. It is a message 
which in the language of the Upanishad Karthas 
was thus expressed:— 



Let us join together for protection. That is 
the foundation of the social order. It requires a 
strong Government. It requires strength, energy 
and willingness to undertake and to discharge res¬ 
ponsibilities. “ Sahanabhavathu”— let us enjoy 
the 1 fruits of the earth together. That invovles 
the elimination of national and communal hatred, 
small jealousies, economic rivalries, social anta¬ 
gonisms and all that to-day divide groups from 
groups and nations from nations and make econo¬ 
mic peace and prosperity well nigh impossible. 
“Sahav&eryam Karavdvahai” —it will not do to 
be in a state of mere static unquieft. It is neces¬ 
sary to work, to be full of energy, /to be valiant. 
Let us be valiant, let us . work together. These 
things are of the world; they pertain to the world 
of the senses. Protection, freedom from economic 
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rivalries, great worldly achievements, they will not 
do without' that culture, without that groping 
after the divine, without study, without meditation 
implied in “Thejas”. Finally, the Upanishad 
says:—“All this achievement is useless, nay may 
he mischievous if we hate each other.’ 5 Therefore, 
it concludes by saying: “let us not hate, each 
other 55 . 

This message Which Jesus Christ preached in 
his own way, the Upanishad Karthas preached in 
their way. But this message is well nigh being 
forgotten in the world. To-day, a large part of 
the so-called Christian Europe is hardly Christian. 
Christianity has been abolished in Germany and 
Russia. As a matter of fact, they are trying to 
find out whether Jesus was not perhaps a German. 
Evidently, whatever he was, he was not a Jew. 
There are many parts of the Christian world 
which have abolished the Christian religion. 
There are many parts of the eastern world which 
have abolished or are in the process of eliminating 
their religion. What does this mean! Whether 
you go to a church, temple or mosque, whether 
you are orthodox Greek Or Syrian or a Roman 
Catholic, your particular observances, are small 
things compared with the fundamentals of reli-’" 
gion, and with that attitude of humanity and rever¬ 
ence and harmony which is beyond and above all 
temples, churches, mosque's, creeds and dogmas. 
■It is that which we are in danger of losing, because 
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each man is out for himself, each community is 
out for itself, each race is out for itself, and each 
part of the world is out for itself. And, there¬ 
fore, it] becomes very necessary that there should 
*be some striving after the basic unity of humanity. 
This is a difficult search, nay, it- is almost insur¬ 
mountable. But the solution should be tried and, 
in that search, brotherhoods like the Y. M. C.. A. 
the Scout Movement, the Rotary and other move¬ 
ments are useful. They are useful to. the extent 
to which each of those organizations tries, in its 
own way and in its own surroundings, to dispel 
thei possibility .of individual hatred, of communal 
rivalry and of economic or political nationalism 
carried to extremes. , 

There was reference made to the international 
spirit and to Sanctions. I think it was in 1400 or 
1500 that this idea of a possible League of Nations . 
was started. In fact, the Holy Roman Empire 
was an idea on the same liness. But all those ex¬ 
periments failed because there was no real urge 1 
in that direction. What is now needed is the 
evolution of a new spirit of humanity, and of inter¬ 
nationalism. In order to evolve that, it may per¬ 
haps be necessary that the world should march 
through tribulation. It is obvious that a crisis is 
■coming. Sometimes in the history of the world 
a catastrophe, a cataclysm may come in order to 
purge or to sweeten the atmosphere so as to fit 
the world for a fresh message. ; 
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Perhaps we are passing through such a stage. 
But that is no justification for any one to sit with 
folded hands and say that what is .evil is hound to 
be. The Y. M. C. A. is one of those organisations 
Which is, in its own way, trying to bring sweetness, 
savour and light into the world. Therefore it is 
that some of us are sympathisers and collabora r 
tors. Very soon after X joined the Y. M. C. A, 
if was my good fortune to help in starting the 
Y. M. T. A. in Madras under the inspiration of 
Dr. B.e'sant who paid for the purpose, from her 
own funds, over four lakhs of rupees. TEe 
Y. M. I. A. was founded for .the purpose of mak¬ 
ing it possible for Indian boys not only to co¬ 
operate in games and debates but to do social 
service work, unobtrusive and inconspicuous work 
amongst the various suffering and depressed com¬ 
munities. The experiment lias only partially suc¬ 
ceeded, and will not succeed unless each one of 
us, as I : said on another occasion, forgets for a 
while at least that! he is a member of Ms family 
and remembers that he is a member of the town; 
forgets now and again that he is a member of the 
town 1 and remembers that he is a member of 
the State or Province; forgets that he is a member 
of a State or Province and remembers that 
be is a member of the ISTation, and afterwards is 
able to forget that he is a member of the Nation 
and remembers only that he is a unit of humanity. 
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TJiis involves the giving up .of small prides, ex¬ 
clusiveness, superiorities, and preferences. 

If you can realise what the Hindu-Muslim con¬ 
flict in the North and the communal rivalries mean, 
you will realise that it is very difficult for India 
to male her legitimate contribution until we tran¬ 
scend those barriers. India, as a matter of fact, 
is. nevertheless, very much better than most other 
parts of the world, because there is here much 
less of either communal or religious antagonisms' 
than in many other places. India has , a brighter 
prospedt of peace and the possibility of peace than 
most of the countries of the world. I am, therefore, 
appealing not only to the Y. M. C. A, but other 
youth organisations to make it possible for India’ to' 
be an example and a stimulus. It has been said 
by a European- historian that the time of the 
Antonines was probably the happiest period in 
human history. The reign of Harsha was a 
similar period in human history. But generally 
speaking, humanity has had a difficult period of 
travail and suffering in its march to. its goal. Of 
India, it can he said that generally it has preached . 
and practised the lesson of peace and tolerance. 
Let us be worthy of that tradition. Let ns, through 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y, M, I. A. and, similar 
organisations, make it possible for the rest of the 
world to say that India is giving an example of 
harmony and social concord to the rest of the 
world- 
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I have heard -with much interest the account of 
the work of the Trivandrum Y.M.C.A. Although 
Mr. G-eorge was very modest in his recital of the 
achievements of the 1 Y. M. G. A., it is obvious that 
this particular association has taken the lead in 
India in many matters. It has done a great deal 
and started very early to do so. It is well to be 
proud of our own achievements, not as a matter 
of mere self-congratulation, but as a stimulus to 
higher and better efforts in the future 1 . From that 
point of view, I say that all of us, whatever creed 
or race Ave belong to, have got both the duty and 
the right to collaborate with every other organi¬ 
sation tending towards the promotion of unity and 
the cultivation of those graces which sweeten life. 
Frolm that point of view, your physical activities 
are useful, because they briiig together people In 
a very real and vital sehse; your social activities 
and religious activities are ztso useful so long as 
they are conducted not in a spirit of exclusiveness 
or in a spirit of dogmatism, but in a spirit of 
sweetness and benevolence. Therefore, from every 
point of Anew, all of ns are bound to support an 
organisation like the Y. M. C. A. Let such organi¬ 
sations arise amongst Hindus, Muhammedans and 
other communities, organisations, working amongst 
the youth of the country (with a view to producing 
consolidation, and fighting against all inharmoni¬ 
ous and disruptive tendencies. After all, We the 
older men have had onr day. It is impossible for 
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Some of us to educate ourselves t'o a new attitude 
and a new outlook. Our mental, like our ■physical 
arteries, are hardened and we cannot acquire sup¬ 
pleness and adaptability without a dislocation. 
But the young men have the future in their hands, 
and the possibilities of fashioning it anew. Asso¬ 
ciations like the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.M.I. A. arc 
designed to teach young men how best to remould 
the world, and they are entitled to the fullest en¬ 
couragement and support. 
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An Address was presented to Sir C. P, Ramaswami 
Aiyar by the Travancore Muslim Educational Association 
at the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall on the 25th March 1937. 

The De w an replied as follows 

Mr. President, Members of the Travancore 25th 
Muslim Educational Association and Friends, —It 
gives me much pleasure to'be present here 1 to-dav 
to receive this Address emanating from the Muslim 
Educational Association. Although you may not 
he aware of the source of that pleasure, I think it 
may not be out of place to mention that the 
Secretary of the Muslim Educational Association 
of Southern India, Mr. Hameed Hassan, was 
my very first apprentice-at-law and Ms brother 
Mr. Yakub Hassan who'is now happily returned 
to the Madras Legislative Council on the 
Congress ticket was a person in whose wel¬ 
fare I took a tremendous amount of in¬ 
terest at the. time when he 1 was beginning his com¬ 
mercial career in Madras. And probably also you 
are not aware of the fact that from the"turne Mr. 

Justice Bodam, one of the truest friends that 
the Muslim community has ever had in India in 
.recent years and to whom a statue was erected by 
the public of Madras in the; city of Madras, was 
instrumental in arousing my interest in the Muham- 
medan educational and industrial problems, I was 
a member of the committee of management of the 
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Muslim Association and continued to be a 
member for over fifteen years until, on ac¬ 
count of other official pre-occupation, X had 
to resign my membership of the committee 
of the Anjuman. I, therefore, claim to know 
something of the industrial aptitudes, the 
industrial possibilities as well as the industrial 
deficiencies of the Muslim community of Southern 
India. I am fully aware of them not only in my 
capacity as member of the committee of manage¬ 
ment of certain Muslim Educational Associations, 
but also because I was connected with the Senate 
and Syndicate of the Madras University for about 
twenty years. I happened to know exactly where 
you stand in the matter of education, and I may as¬ 
sure you tha,t so far as I am personally concerned, 
the Muslim community, in matters educational, will 
find in me a warm supporter and champion. So ; 
far as the Government of His Highness the Maha- j 
raja are concerned, yon have, Sir, very rightly j 
emphasised certain features. You have pointed 
out with legitimate and pardonable pride that in i 
the old days when the; kingdom of Travancore was 
in the making your community yielded to none in £ 
its loyalty and in the willing help that it rendered 
to the Sovereigns of Travancore in their efforts to ] 
consolidate their .territory and bring about that ■ 
solidarity without which active and competent \ 
rule is impossible. His Highness, I may assure 
you, has a warm corner in his heart for the. cause f 
of the Muslims and their progress and welfare, f 
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And, therefore, it is with singular gratification 
that I notice in your Address the expression, warm 
and fervent, of loyalty to his person and throne, 
to which I have listened with pleasure. So far 
as the Government of Travancore are concerned, 
you may tjake if that it will be the endeavour of 
that Government to translate into action those 
ideas and sentiments which, I know, are cherished 
by Bis Highness. You-next referred to three 
matters and I think I shall deal with them in the 
order in which you ref erred. t)o them. 

You referred, first of all, to the scare that was 
produced recently. The scare was a little more 
widespread than it need have been, arising as it 
did out of an unauthorised report in certain news¬ 
papers., I suddenly found myself bombarded with 
telegrams sent from various Muslim Associations 
stailing that it was a pity that, so soon after I 
entered jnpon my new work, I had taken' upon, my¬ 
self the career of destroyer of Muslim, educational 
and political ambitions. Well, that was putting • 
things in a little too exaggerated a manner, and 
I think I made my position perfectly dear in a 
speech I delivered at Alleppey, The Muslim com-' 
munity were once the torch-bearers of learning in 
th© world. At a tam© when Europe was immersed in 
darkness and ignorance it was the Arabic scholars 
from Cairo and Salamanca who brought about" a 
revolution or what is called a renaissance. In 
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those days the science of Algebra, the science of 
Astronomy and almost everything that makes for 
the progress of cultural education were brought 
into Europe by the Arabs. You have hinted at 
that culture. And I may point out to you that in 
those days there' was no difference of outlook or 
of aspirations between fhe Arab cultftre, the Mus¬ 
lim culture and the Hindu culture. As you. proba- 
bly know, the Panchatantra was translated by 
Arab scholars, and in tjhe medieval days it formed 
the original, first of Aesop’s Fables and later 
of many others from which even to-day the Fairy 
Tales of Europe 1 derive their theme. Not only in 
that, but in the matter of poetry, in the matter 
of science, and in the; matter of many of the arts 
including architecture, you have played no. incon¬ 
siderable part in the history of the world. I ap- | 
peal to you not to exploit, or allow on your behaif .■ 
to' exploit, any inferiority-complex. If you always 1 
say.to yourself that you are backward, you become. J 
backward- . And, therefore, X asked you at Allep- “ 
pey 'and I again ask you here never to think of 
your community in that light. But, nevertheless, 

I knoiw that because of the very fervency of your 
faith in your religion, that great democratic reli¬ 
gion ■ of- which I have spoken, Arabic has tb/be 
studied compulsorily and for many reasons. Urdu 
also has to be learnt. And* in addition to Arabic 
and Urdu, if you try to learn Malayalam, Tamil 
and English,* it may he a task* which may be slight¬ 
ly beyond the average pupil. And, therefore, 
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Governments all over India, and I assure yon not 
the least the Travancore Government, have realised 
that! the : Mnslim students start with certain handi¬ 
caps and that it is necessary to bring them on 
equal 'terms with the students of other communi¬ 
ties, and I may assure you tliat it will be our endea¬ 
vour to do so. . 

Especially in the matter of the' education of wo¬ 
men you have to make a great advance. Now, in the 
Punjab, I know what it cost them to come out of 
the Purdha and I know also what it has meant in 
Hyderabad. I do not want to do propaganda in 
regard td Purdha-. But I may assure you that, 
unless your women are educated, you may find it 
practically impossible to educate your men on right 
lines. The reason why Travancore and Malabar 
are ahead of the rest of India in the 1 matter of 
education is not'only because; of a very wise regu¬ 
lation birt also because of the position occupied 
by women in Kerala. They were the centres of 
family life, the centres of property, the centres that 
counted a very great deal in family life, in civic 
life; and in polities. And, -therefore, it was that the 
education of women, and thereby as a necessary 
consequence, the education of men, became easier. 
I assure you that, unless the Muhammedan com¬ 
munity • serves ^.tsieilf %> the utmost and gets rid 
of the appalling illiteracy among its women, the; 
future of the community will not he to the expecta¬ 
tion of the enlightened'members of the community. 
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That illiteracy means ignorance of laws, igno¬ 
rance of thei fundamental facts of the world, and 
the possibility of the fefw rich men and women 
amongst you being exploited by designing per¬ 
sons. Half the number of cases in the Punjab, 
Calcutta and Lucknow*High Courts arise out of 
the machinations of agents who trade upon the 
illiteracy of Muslim women and their ignorance 1 
about property and !who enrich themselves at the 
■expense of those people. Therefore, this igno¬ 
rance,- this want of education, is a matter which not 
only concerns education in a narrow sense, but 
concerns vitally your future. I am glad that you 
have realised the importance of women’s educa¬ 
tion, and I may assure you that of all well-directed 
sehemes designed to improve the' education of 
women you will not find the Travancore (Govern¬ 
ment behind-hand in their support. 

There j.s one matter I wish to refer to. I. 
said, and I repeat it, that no person who needs”, 
‘help will be refused help. And so far as your 
community and other communities are concerned, 
I may assure you that if you feel that your Bdu- 
. national Association needs certain assistance for 
its habitation, say • in the form an which i : t is 
given expression to in th© Address,. exactly the 
same kjnd of help, the same willing kind of help 
will be given to you as has been given to the 
Y. M. C. A, or to the Hindu Mission or organisa¬ 
tions of that kind. You will find that the Govern¬ 
ment of His Highness th*e Maharaja will not make 
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■the slightest difference! between members of one 
community and members of another in regard to 
matters of such vital importance, for . you are all 
members of the same body politic. v 

. Finally, let me conclude by saying this. The 
first thing for your community is the vindication 
of its own sense of honour, and self-respect;‘you 
mu^t. cease to think of yourself and rise above that, 
thought. Your community has got the makings 
of greatness in it and let me hope that hereafter 
the Muslim community will get that predominance 
in the spiritual, literary, artistic and scientific • 
matters which it has got in many parts 
of the country in commerce and tirade, and let me. 
hope, as a,true friend of the 1 Muslim community, 
that the Muslim community of Travancore will 
not. yield ta any one else in the matter either of 
its. intellectual stature, or in its aspirataon.to-func¬ 
tion effectively in the body politic.. I congratu¬ 
late you on the work you have been doing; and wish 
you Grod-speed, and the only word of reproach I 
would utter is that X woul^L have, been- very 
very pleased if I had not been presented with 
that casket. ' . ‘ 
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Sir C. P. Ramaswami -Aiyar presided over the Golden 
Jubilee Celebrations of the V. V, Press, Quilon, on the 10 th 
April 1937. On that occasion he spoke as follows - 

,Mr. Muthuswami Reddiar and friends ,—It 
gives me very great pleasure to visit this institu¬ 
tion and to hear read the chronicle of its achieve¬ 
ments and the work it has turnled out in the 
matter of popularising and keeping alive the spirit 
of Malayalam literature and its genius. Now, it 
is very curious if we consider deeply, how, in every 
conntry, practically the same stages have been 
gone through in the matter of literary evolution. 
It -will be recollected that, in almost every country 
after the invention of writing, patronage of the 
spread of letters and encouragement of learning 
vested in the monarchs or kings. Whether in the 
old. days of Janaka or, later on, in the days of 
Vikramaditya or Bhoja, or in the days of Peri¬ 
cles in Greece, or the ’Great Roman Emperor 
Antoninus, it would be found that the growth 
»of literature owed not a little to the discerning 
patronage and the constant encouragement of 
wise and enlightened monarchs. Later ' on, in 
course of time, as aristocracy arose, it was found 
that the noblemen in thei country, the men of 
wealth’ and of leading and light shared with the 
monarch or, king this encouragement of letters. 
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Thus you -will find that Shakespeare was one who 
received such encouragement, and the Earl of 
Southampton and other noblemen helped t 0 . foster 
rising talents, without which such immortal works 
would not have come: to the language. It is seen 
that genius and poverty seem somehow o.r other 
to go hand-in-hand. 

Now all. this was right up to a point but, 
latterly, wiith the growth of printing and the rise 
of a great world of letters, the centre has 
shifted from the few, noblemen ox the monarch to 
the public at large. They are the monarchs' who 
arbitrate npon what is good and what is had and 
who with erring taste seek it'o distinguish one 1 author 
from the other, encourage one above the ether 
and consign another to oblivion, sometimes with 
cause and .sometimes unfortunately without cause. 
It is at this juncture that the role of a publisher 
becomes important and the history of publishing 
in the modern world has a history of glorious 
endeavour. Time 1 was—I do not knofw whether 
many of you have heard of that—when kings 
thought themselves fully honoured by being able to 
honour men of letters. We have the story told of 
the great King Philip of Spain, who was a per¬ 
sonal friend and disciple of a wonderful painter, 
Velasquez. When he was painting a portrait and 
the king was looking on, the brush fell down from 
the hand of the painter. King Philip came down 
from his seat, picked* up the brush and gave it itp 
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the painter. ' And Velasquez said, “I will not paint 
with this brush because it was honoured by a royal 
hand”. But King Philip said, “No,'it was not 
honoured by a royal hand because I am your stu¬ 
dent and disciple”. Now, throughout the ages 
great men have thus encouraged and patronised 
the .growth of literature and arts. So far as 
publishers are concerned, their little quarrels with 
the authors, their successes and their division# 
have been chronicled to us in what the others 
have said of them. Those of you who may have 
read the life of Byron would have known of bis 
constant quarrels with Murray, the way in which 
such quarrels arose over petty differences in mone¬ 
tary contracts between the author and publisher’ 
add the vehement manner in which these have been 
chronicled, and, after an agreement had be'en 
come to, how Byron lamented over .what he .had 
said against Murray, all of which after the money 
was recovered was struck out by the pen of Byron 
himself. But, nevertheless, it should be, said that 
very little work in German, and French would 
rave been possible’ but for the self-sacrifice and 
levotion to learning,, sometimes paying, sometimes 
not so paying, of the great publishing firms of the 
world. 

I have therefore listened with interest and * 
considerable attention to the history of this publi- t 
shing housei which, through the fifty years ;of its - 
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very useful existence, has helped to diffuse Mala- 
yalam literature and has helped to preserve and 
augment ijts treasures by discerning appreciation 
and encouragement and also to keep alive the me¬ 
mory of great men whose work might not have 
survived hut for this encouragement and support. 
I congratulate this publishing house on* its record 
of achievement. 

Now, my friends, aftetr thanking those who 
b’ave brought me here (to listen to this chronicle 
and after having congratulated them on this enter¬ 
prise and on the success (which has deservedly 
followed that enterprise, and after having witness¬ 
ed for myself how popular this firm is and how- 
people appreciate the benefits conferred upon the. 
public by this press, I should normally have resum¬ 
ed my seat. But I do not propose to do that, 
because there is one sentence which, with discreet 
mention, is found in the course of the Address that 
was read by the representative of the press. In 
that sentence the spokesman on behalf of the press 
trusted that the Government would bear in mind 
that publishers had also got a right to live and that 
encouragement and support would not be • with¬ 
held from them. There is no use in camouflaging 
these things and I know (what is passing through 
.the minds of the publishing firms at this moment. ) 
And I think it is an adequate, useful and appro¬ 
priate opportunity for me to outline what is possi¬ 
ble and what is being contemplated. 
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I have not, -without deliberate intention, re¬ 
ferred to the patronage 1 extended in the old day's 
by monarchs and kings to the spread of literature. 
I have definitely, referred to that aspect because, 
-with the wonderful tradition of competence in the 
arts of literature and music in our beloved Boyal 
House, the members of that House are anxious that 
they must take an active part in the encouragement 
and stimulation of the literature of this 
great country and encourage great work to 
be done so as to make it possible for 
Malayalam literature to be one of the effec¬ 
tive factors in the national life of this land. How 
is that to be done? Now, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that no publishing house, however pros¬ 
perous, however well established, can inaugurate 
certain-things which are essential for the back¬ 
ground of literary, atmosphere, literary effort and 
scientific diffusion of knowledge. Now look at the 
Encyclopaedia. Look at the great lexicons that 
have been produced in French and in English. 
These would have been impossible but for the 
searching knowledge of the people and the Govern¬ 
ments who co-operated and collaborated so as to 
make the instrument available for scholarship. 
Just as the painter needs the colours, the palette 
and the brush, just as the musician needs musical 
instruments from which he effects harmony, so 
the literary man wants a background, wants appli¬ 
ances. If, supposing to-day, to a man unversed in 
English a question were put about some of our 
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schemes, say, Hydro-Electric Schemes, he must 
have as his background and foundation of literary 
and scientific knowledge in the world, certain essen¬ 
tial things—firstly the: summation, the* integration 
of knowledge, a ■kind' of coimpendium of universal 
acquirements which 1 has to he gathered, a diction¬ 
ary, a first rate encyclopaedia and so forth. That 
is & kind of Work which only the searching efforts 
on the part of * not only the publishers but the 
publishers and Government alike would bring about. 
Then you must have- a certain number of men 
constantly engaged—without danger and anxieties 
for the morrow—constantly working at translations 
from the great classics of the world so that what 
is thought, what is dreamt and what is yearned 
in the world should be at the disposal of the people 
of this land. The great classics of the English; 
the German and the French must be translated by 
a body of competent young men who are kept, alive 
beyond the reach of penury so that they might 
devote themselves heart 'and soul to. these things. 

I hope it will be possible for twenty or 
thirty of our young men to be so engaged 
that they may constantly work under ade¬ 
quate supervision and bring into existence 
the translations of such classics. But lite¬ 
rature is not a thing made to order; you cannot 
produce works of genius with a waving of the 
wand. Poetry and prose which are whimsical are 
essentially dependent upon a literary background. 
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That literary background must be preserved. 
Literary production is always likely to be checked 
rather than encouraged by over much patronage 
and over much Government interference!. Govern¬ 
ment are aware of this. But when great works 
are produced, Government will make it nossible 
for these works to become popular. The idea 
underlying the policy of Government in regard to 
this matter is nolt to discourage possibilities in 
that direction but to co-operate so as to make it 
possible for all the instruments of literary pro¬ 
duction, literary thought and reason to thrive in 
the land. Government are trying to enunciate that 
policy. It will be the last thing in tike world that 
Government can have in mind to weaken or destroy 
an industry which has done so much to the popu¬ 
larising of literature in the country. I congratulate 
you on the work that you have done and rwish yon 
God-speed. 
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.Sir C. P. Kamaswam? Aiyar presided over the 3rd 
Anniversary Celebrations of the Sri Cbitrodaya Devapooja 
Patasala at Thiruvella op the 6th May 1937. Mr. Thazhamon 
Sanfcar Thantri, a Member of the Board of management 
welcomed the Dewan. Sir C P. Ramaawami Aiyar spoke 
as follows:— 

Friends ,—It has given me unfeigned pleasure 
to have' come amongst’ you to-day to participate 
in this celebration and to hear these discourses 
which have been as profitable to me as interesting. 
I was especially struck with the remarks that fell 
from the last speaker Mr. Sankaran Namboodiri. 
It occurred to me, hearing: him sneak, that there 
were some points that he made (which are Vdrthy 
of immediate implementing. One of’ the things 
that he indicated came home to me with consider¬ 
able appeal. Perhaps not many here are aware that 
in my school career I got a scholarship for pro¬ 
ficiency in the Bible and, as soon as I passed the 
B. A. Examination, the Society fpridheaR^ropaga- 
tion of -Christian Knowledge witR. a”"ir^6si|iht..and 
discernment which cannot he too highly " poised 
gave me and all the other,-,gradliaf&s,, ofr’. the 
year a copy of the Bible. Now, it|%>|j^Ts /to me 
that what the last speaker said a Shatter Which 
must be kept in mind by us,-homely,. th'4t' ; ;if" we 
Hindus believe ferviently in ourMgith'we must be 
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■willing' to do things for onr faith. We 1 must not 
only know i+s tenets, hut must believe, at the same 
time, that these tenets are universal enough, all- 
embracing enough, beneficial enough to compel us 
to Tvrnnagate thorn.- ^herofom it appears. to mo 
that the suggestion, that has been, mode hv Mr. 

* Rankaran Namboodiri. of distributing to all stu¬ 
dents and graduates cheap and well-got up copies 
of our Scriptures is a matter which must invite 
the earnest attention of every one 1 concerned. 

N-ow, my friends, let me dispose of a few 
matters of detail which have been outlined in the, 
speeches to which I have listened. Firstly, on 
behalf of the Namboodiri community, a plea was 
made. It twas suggested that that community 
which, has remained the custodian of tihe sacred 
learning and' scholarship of this part of the country 
has not taken advantage of the new possibilities 
in the Way of Western knwoledge and, therefore, 
has .lasted behind in the race, and it was asked • 
thfct • encouragement should be given to them in 
order to enable them to make lee’way. I do not 
propose! to detain you for a long time on that aspect 
of the matter. Suffice 1 it to say that the Govern¬ 
ment have not beien, at all events recently, ’obli¬ 
vious of ^ the claims of .the Namboodiri community 
wheh members qualified to hold offices are available 
in the community. I think ’Government have not 
been oblivious/ and will not be oblivions, of the 
claims of that community for representation in the 
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Legislature, not only by means of representation 
through its men but—I am revealing a secret which 
will be published 1 tomorrow—also through women 
members of the community. 

You spoke of this Patasala and the work that 
it has designed for itself and the programme that 
it has set before itself. Before I speak on: them 
at greater length, let me say this, not for the 'put- 
pos© of flattering Travancore audiences but be¬ 
cause I am telling you what I consider to be absolu¬ 
tely true. I have had considerable experience! of 
places of worship throughout the world. I have 
gone from Churches in Norway and St. Peter’s- in 
Rome to the great mosque in Cairo, from the great 
though now ruined temple of Marthand in Kashmir 
to the temple of the great Goddess Kanya Kumari. 
But I must say that the temples of Kerala have a 
special quality, a special merit and a -special' tradi¬ 
tion to which I shall advert. In most temples 
there are many detractions permitted or allowed. 
Any man of wealth or resource can have Pooja or 
Archana done fbr his own sake, and in his own 
name. The ordinary service of the Deity may bei 
interrnpted in order to satisfy the noble piety or 
oftener, to stimulate the religious vanity, of a parti¬ 
cular individual who wishes to perform an 
Archana in his own name and for his own glori¬ 
fication. But such a thing is not and cannot be 
done in the temples of Kerala. 
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One other matter which I shall mention here 
#nd which must have come home to you if you 
have travelled outside Kerala is the sense of order¬ 
liness, of discipline, of quiet, : of sacerdotal and 
devout silence that generally pervade Kerala tem¬ 
ples contrasted with the bustle, the turmoil and 
the tremendous clamour created by men’s and . 
women’s voices, disharmonious musical instru¬ 
ments, and dancing girls trying to attract thie 
attention of devotees. On the other hand, one of 
the great advantages, one -of the great traditions 
of the Kerala temples is that atlmosphere I have 
alluded to, of orderliness, of discipline and silence 
befitting the humble approach of the individual 
soul to the Great soul of thei Universe. This is 
a; characteristic of your temples. Long may that 
tradition he maintained, preserved and augmented. 
Let not any . departure that is made, hie a depar¬ 
ture from the age-old ceremonies, from the age-old 
formulae, from those observances which make for 
to .say, and, in this respect, everyone here and every- 
that atmosphere and for that tradition. I am glad 
one in this State will join theif testimony with 
mine, that far from affecting prejudicially or harm¬ 
fully that atmosphere, the great and memorable 
Proclamation of His Highness has enhanced that 
atmosphere and that, tradition. I have visited 
those' temples after the Proclamation. Even more ' 
than in’ the. so-called higher classes, I have found 
the spirit of devotion, of utter dedication, of a 
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feeling of utter humbleness "before the Supreme 
manifested by the neiwly regenerated, newly illu¬ 
minated, newly liberated, who have gone into these 
temples not for the purpose of crowding into them 
for curiosity, but for the purpose of sacrament 
and devotion. • 

Vhen I am on this topic, there are two matters 
on which I shall dwell for a moment. It has been, 
stated, it has been stated more than .one© and it 
has been stated by men who ought to know better, 
that there is tremendous opposition against this 
Proclamation in Travaneore Which is being stifled, 
muzzled and kept down. It has been stated by our 
neighbours, it has been stated by many unthinking 
men. Now I give a challenge. I shall pay the 
cost of any group of pilgrims if they come 1 here 
and find out the so-called muzzling and stifling, 
Let them find out the so-ealleid coercion. 
Let them find out how public opinion is being 
kept back from articulation. Then we shall come 
to know whether this Proclamation has been re¬ 
ceived in the spirit in which it was promulgated, 
whether it has or has not been received, 
as, I assert, with genera] acclamation and practi¬ 
cally universal approval. My friends, there is one 
more matter that I shall refer to. 'Any great re¬ 
form is worth nothing if there is no opposition. 
No great reform is worth having if there is no 
difference of opinion. Let there be thoughtful 
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controversy; let there be careful debate; let there 
be contradiction; for out of that debate, out of 
that controversy, will emerge the truth. 

Speaking of these 1 matters, let me advert to 
three texts on which I shall base my remarks. Let 
me preface my remarks to each of these aspects, 
by drawing from the well-springs of our faith. 
The hrst aspect of the matter which I wish to dwell 
.upon is contained in this sentence of the Mandu- 
kyopanishat: 

This Atman is not attained by disputation or by 
discourse. Nor is it attained hv mere learning 
even of the Vedas nor by the pure intelligence. 
Apprehension of the truth, discovery of the 
' Supreme' ds not intellectual gymnastics. It is 
not'-really a multiplying of texts. It is the 
indnmw of ’ a new spirit. It is the opening of 
the mind :a»d ; the soul. These temples* serve 
as reservoirs of energy and of power for the pur¬ 
pose -of enabling men to realise the futility of mere 
knowledge, mere temporal greatness as contrasted 
mth'thjii which comes as an indiwelling grace,-a 
gift from the Supreme. Does our faith, does opr 
religion,, depend merely on passive' resignation? 
Does it depend upon negatives or patience for its 
own sake or quietism? Are we to depend upon a 
slavemientality-? -No. A thousand times No, 
The same Lpgni^hat, g©<*s op t© say : 
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TOIW ^5^1 I 

Our religion is not the religion of the weakling. 
It< is a religion of the strong, peaceful in 
strength, contented in its fortitude and able 
not only to suffer but to do. That is the- other 
aspect which must be kept in Mud when- we -deal 
with our own great faith. Now, I refer to these 
things on order to tell you something about our. 
programme, about certain controversies to which 
it is impossible for people to shut their eyes. Some 
days ago you saw that the • Government published 
a Communique in which I appealed to the .Press 
and the public of this State not to let a recent 
dispute take on any personal aspect. I renew the 
appeal. If we believe in our faith, if we axe strong 
in our convictions, if we look forward to our future 
•with fortitude and unconquerable hope, let us be 
strong enough, big enough, comprehending enough 
not' to descend to the • controversy of personalties. 
Let us not utter reproaches because the greatness of 
onr religion is not only faith in its tenets,, bht 
catholicity and the faith in other tenets as part of 
the rounded whole of a world doctrine. Let us 
remember that those ion the other side may be as 
fervent in their belief as we are. Let ns remember 
that they.may have as'strong convictions as we 
have. The only thing that I would ask of the men 
and women of Travancore is to surpass our neigh¬ 
bours in amiability of discussion, In sweetness 
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of temper and that light and grace which are. 
an ornament of discussion. 

Speaking on this occasion, let me also say this. 
Various things have been said about how one part¬ 
icular step was taken and another particular step 
was taken. Things have been said about appeals 
to the Government of India. The Travancore 
Government has nothing to do with appeals to the 
Government of India. A person who is entitled to 
do so and has jurisdiction to do so has taken a 
particular point of view. It is a matter entirely 
to be decided by that person or Government or 
individuals concerned With that person’s decision. 
What the Travancore Government has to do in the 
matter is not to complain. So far as we 
are concerned, we have no clamours, we have no 
quarrels, we have no complaints. We have 1 our con¬ 
victions. We shall act on those convictions. We 
have made it clear that we shall act on those con¬ 
victions. There are our treaty rights. The Para¬ 
mount Power is tolerant enough, great enough, big 
enough to proteqt our rights. We know that that 
right will he protected. Strong in that conviction 
we shall be absolutely at ease 1 and adopt the only 
reasonable attitude, namely, of living and letting 
live, 
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Finally, I shall say just one word. In more 
than one of our Upanishats occurs this great say¬ 
ing : 

FI ftflqrat 1 

Let us conduct our studies and debates in the spirit 
of enlightenment. Out of the multitude of studies, 
out of the complexities of learning, often disputa¬ 
tions also arise, quarrels ensue, and, therefore, our 
Upanishat Kartas have said, “Do not hate each 
other; do not enter into acrimonious disputes.” 
Learning is no passport against, and learning is 
no impediment to, these small brickerings. Let us 
learn this from the Upanishats. 

I have done. It has given me very great plea¬ 
sure to come here. Certain requests have been 
made on behalf of this Institution. We realise that, 
pledged as we are to maintain our temples in a 
state of unadulterated and pristine purity, pledged 
as we are to live by our own faith, we shall do our 
best to be the professors of our faith. More than 
that, it is needless to say. .Travancore has taken a 
great step, a step not antagonistic to anybody, 
jiot antagonistic to any other faith, not antagoni¬ 
stic to any one of our own faith, and Travancore is 
strong and assured' and calm in its strength. Just 
as when a pebble drops on the) surface of a still 

lake it produces a splash and then creates ripples 
which grow wider and wider and .are lost in the 
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immensity of the level horizon, so ' let it 
be with these our efforts to catholicise, to 
purify, and to renovate. Let it biei said 
of Travaneore and the men of faith in 
Travancone that, so purified and so sublimated, our 
religion will occupy a place .of primacy amongst the 
other living faiths of the .world, and serve as an 
indispensable civilising influence in a world so full 
of turmoil and distress. Friends, I thank you. 
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Sir 0. P.' Ramaswami Aiyar delivered the opening 
Address at the Internationa] Students’ Religious Conference 
held at Mahulagiri, Alwaye, on the ISth May 1937 under 
the Presidency of Mr. A. A. Paul, General Secretary of the 
Federation of International Fhllowebips. The Gewan spoke 
as follows: - 

Friends ,—Before I commence my speech, let 
me request you to .stand up, because I am going 1937 . 
to read the message from His Highness: 

“I have heard with great pleasure of the propo- ! 

sal to hold an All Ke'rala Inter-Religions Students ’ .' j 

Conference at Alwaye. I hope its deliberations 
will tend towards the promotion of mutual compre¬ 
hension and harmony which are the 1 needs of to-day. 

I wish the Session all success.” > ; 

Now, my friends, some months ago Mr. Paul, 
whose activities I had been acquainted with for 
some time past, made a request to me that I 
should take part in this function. I understand 
that this Conference brings together certain earnest 
students- who are convinced that in co-operation, 
and not in controversy, lies the secret of success 
in every matter. More than that, they are con¬ 
vinced' that in the religious, cultural and social 
life- of India, not less than in the cultural and soeio- 
reHgious life of the world at large, such co-opera- 
tkm- is not only desired but is indispensable and 
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that without it the world will soon be heading 
towards a catastrophe - ', the magnitude of which 
appalls one’s mind and imagination. Having heard 
of something of the objects and the ideals, of this 
movement, being convinced that in • our country 
and in Kerala, especially, such a movement, con¬ 
ducted with zeal, impartiality, and detachment, is 
bound to be of the greatest possible value, I did 
not hesitate long before accepting the invitation 
to come amongst you. 

A reference was made here to-day to the con¬ 
dition of the World at present. Last night, listen¬ 
ing over the wireless to a message given by His 
Majesty to certain delegations from various parts 
of the Empire who had gathered together for the 
purpose of felicitating Their Majesties, I heard 
His Majesty say, “To-day, the world is harassed 
by perplexity and fear.” No truer words were 
said. .! 

One speaker here adverted to the dangers 
accruing from inter-religiious controversies to the 
cause of religion in the abstract. Let us see what 
is happening outside India. - To-day, in G-ermany 
certain' ‘clerical men are being sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment; mainly for the reason that 
in the pursuit of their religion, their loyalty is 
not exclusively dedicated to particular ideals which 
are held dear in Germany. Those of you who are 
diligent students of the newspapers would have 
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Realised that Roman Catholic clergymen are 
sentenced to imprisonment ranging from seven 
to fourteen years for no other sin than 
this, that they in spiritual and religions 
matters hold dear things for which Germany 
does not at thei present moment stand. You 
also know that in that great vast country of 
Russia it is a crime 1 to teach any religion to any 
school-boy or girl. A man can be prosecuted and 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment 
if he teaches religion. Every school-boy and 
school-girl is taught to say that there is 
no God. People . there say that it is the 
invention of the capitalistic society for enforcing 
the capitalistic regime. That is what is happening 
outside. 

There is not, however, much danger in India, 
at all events so far as one can see ahead, of that 
state of affairs coming into existence soon. But 
therei is no knowing. The object of this Conference, 
I take it, is for the purpose of bringing together 
people who are convinced that religion, not a 
religion but religion as such, is essential not only 
for the individual but for society and all that society 
stands for. I also take it that the object of this 
Conference may be somewhat in the words of 
Thayumanavar in one of his hymns: 

11 iGjStLjivtni— g;i—Qeomr erouuj^eip^iLjemi— un^irw 
euirenit^ Qeu&fKptli” 
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Just as the sea absorbs all the' rivers within its 
great bulk, so does the great light of the Universe 
absorb within itself all forms of faith and belief. 

I believe that the object of [this Conference 
is to emphasise and to reiterate that ideal. Men’s 
temperaments vary, their equipments differ, their 
attainments are varied,.! So the message of the 
Supreme comes to them in one form or other. 
We say one form is better than the other, but, to 
each, loyalty is due. 

In the Easopanishat it is said: 

# d ftfSURT II 

I am mentioning this to exemplify from our 
own ancient writings that a lack of a sense of con¬ 
cord in the Universe, a lack of a sense of unity in 
the world at large was regarded even then as the 
cause of Jugupsa— disgust, hate or scorn. What 
the Upanishat says is that, to him who does not 
regard every single animate soul in the world 
as part of a great and universal spirit and who 
does not regard all other spirits like his own, to 
him there may come this Jugupsa. To him who 
is free from this idea comes no comparfmentalism, 
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Now, I trust that the object of this Conference . 
is the removal of (that perplexity and fear which 
has been referred to by His Majesty in his mes¬ 
sage, by means of that concord or that unity which 
I have been endeavouring to point out and which 
has been indicated in the teachings of the East 
and of the West. What is the cause of this per¬ 
plexity and this fear? To my mind, speaking off¬ 
hand and subject to correction, it appears to me 
that there are two fundamental things that are 
at the bottom of this. The first is the multiplication 
of ambitions, rivalries, and the exploitation of so- 
called nationalism for political, communal and other 
ends, using religion as a lever. That is one] of the 
reasons all the world over for the presetnt state of 
things. 

Another reason for this world-evil is arro¬ 
gance, racial and individual. Let us consider for 
a moment what that evil is. I consider myself 
a Brahmin, ,though it may be said that, following 
the avocation that I do and leading the life that 
I do, not adhering to the precepts of my ancestral 
Brahmins, I am not following the holy Brahminic 
life. It is not our desire to go back to the life led by 
our ancestors but, at the same time!, we wish to 
stand on their pedestal and look down arrogantly 
on others and think of theta as differently and as 
lower. The German whose ancestry is no more 
Aryan thinks, that no other race in the world can 
call itself Aryan. He says thajt Shakespeare’s 
ancestors went from Germany. That is why he 
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■was great. Lessing was a Jew. Therefore the 
best plan to be adopted in the circumstances is 
j to ban Lessing’s works from schools and colleges. 
Let no history mention his. name. That is the 
extent to which arrogance can go. 

Now, fortunately, in India Iwe have not descend¬ 
ed to that level. Throughout the ages it might be 
said that the history of India has been a history 
of spiritual hospitality, of spiritual ‘give and take’. 

In this connection, I think, I shall be acting 
wrongly, if I do not refer to one very very painful 
instance when speaking of race-arrogance. Two or 
three days ago, a statement reported to have been 
made by Lord Baden-Powell, the founder of the 
Scout Movement, appeared in the Press. He is 
reported to have said that there is no equivalent 
to the word ‘Honour’ in any Indian language, and 
that the work of character-building in India as 
part of the Boy-Scout Movement was an up-hill 
affair. Now, I refuse to believe that a man like 
Lord Baden-Powell would have said so, and I 
am sure that he twill issue an emphatic statement 
that not only did he, not say any such things, but 
he did nojfc dream of any such things. If, on the 
contrary, he is reported correctly, he is not only 
grossly incorrect, but very badly instructed about 
Indian conditions. 'The words ‘Izat’, ‘Manam’ 
‘Mani’ signify ‘honour’, and have their equivalents 
wherever any Indian language is spoken, whether 
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Bengalee, Hindi, Tamil or any other language. 
If the leader of the Boy-Scout Movement did make 
such a statement, I can only say that it is a bad 
specimen of racial arrogance. 

Now, it is one of the great things that has to 
be done in this world ,to get rid of that arrogance. 
In India that arrogance is all-pervasive: It 
partly arose on racial grounds and partly on cul¬ 
tural grounds,—the Brahmin against the Sudra, 
the Sudra against the backward community, the 
higher class Christians against (the lower class 
Christians, one set of Mahomedans against another. 
Always from time to time there has been that 
difficulty of each man keeping himself aloof from 
another, to show that thereby he is somewhat 
superior to his fellow-men. That arrogance, that 
racial, that cultural arrogance, is a thing of which 
we must divest ourselves before great results can 
be achieved. 

It was only yesterday that I found in a Weekly 
paper a scathing condemnation of the Travancore 
Government as having inaugurated the Temple 
Entry Proclamation as a political stunt. The 
writer in that paper started by saying that nobody 
enters .the temples in Travancore and that they 
are absolutely deserted. Now, it may or may not 
be a political stunt. But His Highness in issuing 
that Proclamation set before his mind’s eye two 
fundamental ideas. Young in years but old in 
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■wisdom, lie wanted, if possible, by means of that 
Proclamation, to break doiwn the spirit of compart- 
mentalism and separatism which is tending to drain 
the- strength from an India which would otherwise 
have united and risen to her full staiture. He 
was also anxious that there . should be no 
difference between one Hindu and another 
possible in the sight of God. The 1 remedy that 
he has devised is a remedy which is confined to 
the Hindu fold. It is a remedy of equality and 
equity. It is not true, and I say this deliberately 
and rwith a full sense of responsibility, that the 
Proclamation has depleted the temples of Travan- 
. core of worshippers. On the other hand, it has 
purified the atmosphere in a manner which fulfils 
our best expectations. 

I shall tell you how. I have worshipped at 
some of our greajt shrines after the Proclamation 
and have seen the spirit of fervour with which 
the members of these backward communities come 
to the temples, purifying themselves and taking 
greater care than many members of jthe so-called 
higher communities to make themselves fit to parti¬ 
cipate in and receive the incalculable benefit of 
worship. There has not been a depletion of wor¬ 
shippers from the higher communities, but, even 
if there has been, this spirit of fulfilment, dedi- 
cajtion and one-pointed devotion is more than com¬ 
pensation for any depletion. The spiritual resex- 
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voir thus formed is one of onr greatest assets, 
and flowing in fertilising torrents .throughout the 
country, it will make for a greater and nobler 
future for the State and India. : 

Now, wliat has been the result of the Procla¬ 
mation? I am pointing out only one instance. Mr. 
Paul came and talked to me about the spirit of 
disharmony in the State of Travancore. He spoke 
to me of dissensions and difficulties. Now, I make 
bold to say that nothing has so helped to remove 
the spirit of disharmony as the Temple Entry Pro¬ 
clamation. Proof of this is furnished by the Tecent 
general elections in Travancore. Elections gene¬ 
rally have their own special atmosphere of distrust, 
recrimination and discord, but! the Travancore 
G-eneral Elections have been conducted in a singular 
atmosphere, of peace and concord. In the Procla¬ 
mation we have the beginnings of the consolidation 
of the Hindu community and a consolidated Hindu 
community could do nothing better than make 
common cause with other communities in all matters 
progressive and conducive to the common weal. 
Not only has the Hindu community been started 
on the pa|th of consolidation, but the direct and 
indirect effects of the Proclamation are such that 
the loyalty and trust of every community .in respect 
of His Highness has been enhanced to such a 
degree that it may be asserted /without contra¬ 
diction thajt no ruler in India enjoys in greater 
measure such universal allegiance as His Highness. 
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And what are the ultimate results'? When a 
hundred years later, Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin 
are forgotten except for their most outstanding 
acts of constructive statesmanship if any, His 
Highness will he remembered as the one far-sighted 
ruler who, alone in all India during many centuries, 

. worked to bring aboult Hindu unity and true national 
spirit, and thereby harmony among all communi¬ 
ties. A characteristic of great spiritual reforms 
and upheavals is that at the beginning there are 
difficulties, handicaps, obstacles and oppositions, 
buit certainly comes the time when all these vanish 
as mist before the Sun, and then suddenly the 
world awakes to find a new society in being. 

Every religion has its occult side, its doctrinal 
side, and its universal aspect. But the spirit, 
the underlying theory of every religion is one. 
Therefore, let us not waste time in competition. . 
If one believes in a religion, one must hold fast to 
its spirit. And it must be remembered thajt religion 
evolves, grows, consolidates and augments itself. 
There is evolution in religion. In religion there 
are many vestiges of forms which may be discarded 
with advantage.. They were necessary, nay, per¬ 
haps indispensable at one time, but have now out¬ 
lived their usefulness." 

Each culture and each religion has its own 
contribution to make to the sum-total of 
human achievement. Each country, each culture 
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is like a separate flamei coloured by reason 
of the materials ‘which go to make that 
flame. The 1 colour of the flame, the consis¬ 
tency of the flame and the magnitude of 
the- flame, depend on the energy produced by the 
material and the combustion of the elements. But 
these flames can be brought .together to light the 
grealt torch of humanity which will take us on to 
the heights we have to climb. The height is 
very great. It is inaccessible. Great men have 
been amongst us to help us to climb. Scaling 
tha/t height needs help- and guidance. But it needs 
also light. And that light twill probably help us 
best, if i|t is compounded of the little torches which 
each particular component of humanity may 
bring, so that with that manifold light, with 
that great illumination we may reach the top. As 
one of our TTpanishats has said. “We do not 
want anything else but aspiration, mind and acumen 
so that we might find out the (truth and the essence 
of truth.” • ' • V 

If Conferences like yours will enable, us to be 
tolerant, and catholic, and also enable men of differ¬ 
ent faiths to shed their differences, to unite on 
the things that matter and to combine in the. 
tasks that confront us, then we shall have solved a 
baffling problem without whose solution India 
cannot rise to the heights of hey own past. 
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On the 13th May 1937 Sir C. P. Ramaswami Alyar 
presiding over the Fifth Annual Session of Ihe Y. M. C. A , 
School of Physical Education, Always, spoke aa follows :— 

Mr. President and Friends ,—I assure you that 
it has given me very great pleasure to be amongst 
you this evening and to distribute the Prizes and 
the Certificates, whose recipients I have very great 
delight in congratulating. In one of the speeches 
made here, there were references inviting me to 
autobiography, which I shall refrain from entering 
upon. Suffice it /to say that I did not find it difficult 
to reconcile the claims of games and of studies, 
although, speaking to school-masters mainly and 
not to students, I might he permitted to reveal just 
one secret. ! I could not have competed for and won 
the Tennis Singles Championship in Madras if 
I had not slunk ont of the Law College, day in and 
day out, for the purpose of practising my game. 
I am mentioning this, not for the purpose of inciting 
young students to follow my had example, but only 
for the purpose of showing that perhaps, on account 
of the physical stamina produced, I was able to 
stand jthe regimen to which I subjected myself in 
the hectic Law courts. But joking apart, I attach, 
and I assure you the Government of His Highness 
attach, the greatest possible importance to physi¬ 
cal education and physical well-being. 
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We are talking of industrial advancement and 
an industrial era. We are talking of this scheme 
and the other scheme. What does it matter what 
schemes germinate in the minds of the administra¬ 
tors. if the men who are to work these schemes 
are half-weary, lackadaisical and absolutely unable 
to take upon themselvete the heavy strain of com¬ 
petitive life? I am glad to say that the sedenta¬ 
riness and the devotion to the particular aspect of 
study which was known as cramming and which 
has been sufficiently stigmatised, has given place to 
a fairly enlightened consciousness of the necessity 
for games. In arriving at that consciousness, 
we Indians are by no means treading new 
grounds. Elsewhere I have had occasion to say 
that there is perhaps one greajt difference bet¬ 
ween the East and the West in thought and in action. 
The East tends to be solitary, to be sedentary, 
to be self-contained. Not only in its worship is 
it pot congregational, but in its games also it is not. 
Even in its old Kalaris it was individual physical 
improvement that was the sine qua non of the 
training. The West has brought to us the mass 
idea in music and in art, in physical and other 
education, the idea of mass activity, of congre¬ 
gational effort and of co-ordinated endeavour. 
It is necessary for us in (these days to take the 
best from the East and the West. Therefore, I 
was gratified to see that some of our Indian exer¬ 
cises also formed part of the demonstration of 
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i physical exercises here to-day. I am particularly 
glad because I am a friend of Mr. Buck. I have 
known him from the time he came to Madras. I 
was one of the people who were consulted when 
the Y. M. C. A. started this kind of work. I was 
■ an active worker of the Y. M. C, A. for many years 
in Madras. They have done fine work in their 
Institute in Madras. Not only that, but they have 
enlightened the conscience of Madras regarding 
,the need of physical education. 

I.feeOthat, for all the work that is ahead of 
the State, the body is as important as the mind. 
It. is noit for nothing that a nation of antiquity, 
namely, the Greeks, in their system of education, 
put firstly .gymnastics, secondly music and ’thirdly 
Arithmetic. 3h other words, the idea was that, 
unless you had a willing, trained, developed body, 
your mind would noit move. You would be indolent, 
you -would not be able to give response to hew 
ideas, because by a fatigued body new ideas will 
n,ot be received and, if received, will not be retained, 
'therefore, (the Greeks gave the first place to gymna- 
. sties, nextly, to music as involving that harmony 
of. the inner and outer self which is evoked by 
jpelody, and lastly what we call the three R’s. 
Now,- so far as Travancore is concerned, when 
The University of Travancore comes into being, 
one, of its, main preoccupations will be the 
care and training of - the body. I have been 
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connected with the Madras University both 
as a member of (the Senate and the Syndicate until 
I beeamei Advocate-General. It (was a great pity 
to see in Convocation after Convocation men and 
women trooping up to the dais to receive (their 
Degrees half-dead, weary and looking as if the 
world held nothing for them. It .was very pathetic, 
and half the pathos was due to the uncertainty of 
the future and .the other half was due to the neglect 
of the body. My friends, let me hope that those 
of you who (will come out of this Institution will 
be missionaries of this cause Let me hope also 
that you will be able, through the instrumentality 
of those responsible for this Institution, to pro¬ 
duce the same enthusiasm in the Government as 
you have in yourself and that, aided by public 
efforts and by Government enterprise, you will be 
the nucleus of an extended net-work of similar 
enterprises where the old games of India and 
practices like the ju jutsu will be brought into a. 
kind of harmonised Curriculam, designed for the 
purposej\of doing the best for the body, because 
in doing that for the body, you do also service to 
the soul and mind.” Gentlemen, I wish you God¬ 
speed and all success. 
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BY THE ALLEPPEY MERCHANTS 1 
DEPUTATION 

A deputation of the AUeppey Merchants’ Aesociation 
waited on Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar at the AUeppey 
Rest House on the 14th May 1937, and made certain repre. 
sentations. The Dewan replied as follows :— 

14th Let me thank you in (the first place for giving 

May me an opportunity of meeting the AUeppey Mer- 
1987 ‘ chants Association and its members. It gives me 
special pleasure to do that, because I realise that 
the AUeppey Merchants 1 , representatives play no 
nnimportant part, in the trade of Travancore. 
Yo,u mU be glad to notice that the Government 
have been careful to nominate! to tbe new Legisla¬ 
ture representatives of both the Chambers of 
Commerce functioning in AUeppey. They have 
,j.. done so in the hope that a time will come when 

j all the mercantile and commercial interests of 

5! AUeppey mil be represented by one consolidated 

> organisation in which aU Indian and all European 

f interests wiU be represented. I hope that that 

I, time wUl come soon, and when that time comes, 

f I am also hoping that the representatives of com¬ 

merce in the Legislature fwUl he Indian and Euro¬ 
pean, elected by the members of both communities. 

| I hope that the commercial community of AUeppey 
wiU set an example in this master to the rest of 
India. Whether that is practical politics or not, 
or whether it can be put through to-day or t|o- 
s morrow, is d^mattea* on which I do not desire to 

1. dogmatise. t 
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My attention lias been drawn to a meeting 
reported to have been held yesterday, a labonr 
meeting presided over by Mr. P. K. Kunju, an 
elected member of the new Legislature. In the 
course of his observations he is reported to have 
made the following remarks: firstly, that the 
Government'were oblivious of the claims of .orga¬ 
nised labour and had not nominated representa¬ 
tives of organised labour as such to the Legisla¬ 
ture and that, therefore, they were callous to* the 
interests of such labour. Incidentally, the gentle¬ 
man seems also to have stated that because a 
Brahmin happened to be the Dewan, three Brah¬ 
mins were nominated to the Legislature,' and that 
it was a melancholy feature which he deplored 
and lamented. The latter question, I treat as a 
serious reflection. Suffice it to sav that., from all 
accounts, one of the most appropriate) representa¬ 
tives of Indian planting interests is Mr. S. Krishna 
Aiyar. The fact that he is a Brahmin never en¬ 
tered the mind of the Government. He was the 
accredited President of the Indian Planting 
Association. . On the eve of my meeting the 
Indian Planting Association, ' I received news 
that, on account of divergences of opinion 
within that Association, Mr. Krishna Aiyar 
Was no longer its President, but that the Associa¬ 
tion was split into two, as various associations in 
this country have a habit of doing. I had to 
inake enquiries. There was no single Indian 
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Planters’ Association whose President or whose 
representative I could recommend to His Highness 
for nomination. After having made a most exhaus¬ 
tive and careful enquiry, I found that a very 
influential representative of Indian planting in¬ 
terests was Mr. S. Krishna Aiyar, and he was 
nominated in that capacity. 

Mr. E.. Subramonia Aiyar was nominated 
because he was the author of the scheme on the 
basis of which the elections were held and it appear¬ 
ed to me that it was a due meed of appreciation on 
the part of Government if, after his services had 
been utilised, he was nominated as a member of the 
Legislature.. The third choice was that of a Nam- 
boodiri lady. Considering the way in which that 
great, Orthodox and respected community has 
risen to the occasion presented by the Temple 
Entry Proclamation, it was an act of bare 
acknowledgment and was most appropriate that 
a lady-member of that community who was willing 
and qualified fo serve, should be nominated to the 
Legislature. 

Government are not unaware of the import¬ 
ance of organised labour. Some of you may have 
relaSsed .that at Alwaye, a place which I Visited 
yesterdaythe Sassoons have started work on a 
great 'factory. Do.you know why? The reason is 
that ■gffeaif ferns- ! Hkei Messrs. Sassoons were get¬ 
ting a'little iSsedDSf the! strikes and labour troubles 
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in Bombay, and so withdrew much of their capital 
from Bombay and put it in Shanghai. And it is 
because Messrs. Sassoons and other great firms 
are convinced that in the State! of Travancore, such 
labour troubles would n,ot normally arise, and that 
happy relations between labour and capital are 
maintained here and that they would remain har¬ 
monious, such capital as would, in other 
circumstances, have been devoted to Bombay or 
other parts of India has been deflected here. 
Secondly, if is > also a fact that one of the greatest 
manufacturers of surgical appliances, who are 
suppliers to great surgical departments in England, 
Messrs. Johnson and Johnson, are for similar rea¬ 
sons opening their factory in Alwaye. There are 
many other enquiries and investigations of that 
Mud, and I appeal to you and through you, to the 
business community of Travancore, not to sllow 
unseemly squabbles and troubles between capital 
aiid labour fo. come in here. Let capital realise 
the importance of labour and let labour realise 
that, without capital, labour cannot function. 

Very little of labour in Travancore is orga¬ 
nised. For the most part, the labour that count's in 
Travancore is agricultural labour. ' To important 
sections of the people who have no representation, 
the working and labouring classes and artisans 
and ’ other - similar sections, to these, Govern¬ 
ment desired to give representation. ■ With regard 
to some of those communities, the claims of B.A’s 
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and B.L’s “were urged before the Government. 
But Government came to the conclusion that the 
proper representatives of those communities should 
be people who do work, and not mere outsiders, 
nor even members of the communities who have 
taken to the learned professions. This is why six 
persons have! been chosen to represent unorganised 
labour of the agricultural and artisan type. 
Government do want to give representation to orga¬ 
nised labour. But in the arguments that are ad¬ 
vanced in this matter, -one fact is lost sight of, and 
that is that to-day, in the Indian Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, the representative for organised labour is Mr. 
N. M. Jioshi who is as much a labourer as I am. 
He is a very estimable member of the Servants of 
India, Society, who has taken much trouble to 
study labour questions and is an undoubted autho¬ 
rity on labour matters. But he! represents la¬ 
bourers only in the extended sense that he is a 
worker for labour. The- other representative of 
organised labour, one who speaks and acts with 
authority in the Assembly to-day is Mr. V. V. Giri, 
who, as. you will understand, was returned to the 
Legislative Assembly not from a labour constitu¬ 
ency but from an ordinary General constituency, 
defeating Sir A. P. Patro in Gan jam District. 
He is also not a workman in the-ordinary sense. 
Now, so far as organised labour is concerned, you 
mil find that the President of the Travancore 
Labour Association, Mr, P. K, Kunju, has been 
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returned to the Assembly. We' toot it for granted 
that he would represent organised labour. In the 
speech to which my attention has been drawn, 
it appears that he has stated that he came on 
another ticket and does not represent organised 
labour. When I made enquiries, I found that there 
was a labour newspaper, but that the editor of that 
newspaper was not an office-bearer of the Labour 
Association. I must here add, and I say this with 
a full sense of responsibility, that when labour 
legislation is coming on, as it is coming on imme¬ 
diately, it is the intention of the Government to 
select one more- representative of organised labour. 
But if labour approaches its task in the spirit in 
which Mr. P. K. Kunju has approached his task, 
the representatives of labour would not be doing 
any good whatsoever to labour. I want to make 
it absolutely plain that X am disappointed and 
I also .wish to say tha,t I deeply and greatly lament 
that a threat of any general strike should be held 
oqt. But I wish that the people who talk of these 
things will realise that we are trying to industria¬ 
lise ourselves and that we are at the beginning of 
our task, and that interfering with the harmony in 
existence torday by resort to methods which have 
been calamitous in most places but which may be 
inevitable in certain other countries, is most unwise 
and undesirable here at this juncture. I hope 
th# men of light and leading will see to the pre¬ 
servation of the proper atmosphere. Government 
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and you, employers of labour, must be anxious 
to do justice to and to help and foster labour and 
labourer’s legitimate claims, and labour must also 
remember that it has an active part to play which 
should be very different from obstruction and 
minatory gestures, 

' I shall next deal with the subject matter of 
your representations. In the first place, yon have 
dealt with the question of law’s delays and certain 
needs of the mercantile community. You have 
specially referred to the small-cause jurisdiction 
and to the possibility of facilitating and expedi¬ 
ting the disposal of commercial suits. It is a 
matter on which there is really no difference of 
opinion between the Government and yourselves. 
The Government, as you know, have paid the' great¬ 
est possible attention to speeding up not only the 
actual process of law but execution proceedings 
as well. After all, it is true to say it does not 
matter whether a man gets a decree but it is 
much more important whether he gets the fruits of 
the decree. We quite realise that it is expected 
that partly as a result of the Debt Conciliation 
that has been initiated, th© stress and strain on 
the courts will get lessened^ A certain number of 
suits will he withdrawn from the purview of the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts and conciliation 
will be resorted to as a method of solving them. 
In regard to your request for trying Civil suits 
on pro-notes, bills, books of accounts etc., you know 
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“my profession”. “My profession” of law is a 
conservative profession and these little departures 
are not allways welcomed by the members of “my 
profession” and it is really the feeling that law 
should be administered with, full formality and 
with full paraphernalia that sometimes stands in 
the Way of legal reform. But I assure you that 
Government will lose no time in considering your 
request. 

[Regarding the deepening and the proper 
maintenance of the important' waterways in the 
town, namely the Commercial and Yadai Canals, 
the Dewan said that the local Municipality should 
look to these things but that the Government would 
be willing to help them in all possible ways. 

As for the reduction of landing charges, the 
Dewan said ft was always the Government’s desire 
to attract imports through Alleppey instead of via 
Cochin. With the advent of the Boat Basin and 
the jtug for the port of Alleppey, the' Dewan hoped 
that the boat-hire rates would, be much reduced, in 
as much as steam-ship agents (would then depend 
less and less- on technically qualified boat owners 
whose services alon,e| have at present to be requisi¬ 
tioned. The Dewan further added that Govern¬ 
ment would do all that was necessary with regard 
to transport.facilities and that the whole question 
of water transport would be considered by Govern¬ 
ment in the near future. ... 
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In regard to export duties on copra and pepper, 
the Dewan said that he had already issued several 
statements about copra export and that the Govern¬ 
ment would try to find a solution very soon. 

Export of pepper, hoiwever, the Dewan said, 
stood on a different footing. The las,t revision en¬ 
hancing the export duty on pepper was made when 
the price of pepper was fivei or six times what 
it was to-day. He agreed that there was. justifi¬ 
cation for revising itshe export duty on pepper. 
But there was a clog in ‘the wheel. The whole 
question of Customs was a 'subject which would 
have to he discussed, just' when. they entered the 
Federation. He considered at would he wiser to 
postpone the whole igfiat'emen,t Af questions regard¬ 
ing export duties oh ^epp'^'}^a>,other Commodities 
when they were taljeni.up the d^sd^ral Govern¬ 
ment. •• . ; 

Regarding the other 'joints 11 in the Memorial, 
the Dewan assured them of the sympathetic con¬ 
sideration of the Government. 

Incidentally the Dewan remarked to the 
Municipal President, who .was also present, 
that Alleppey could expect large numbers of 
Visitors at all times, that the local Muni¬ 
cipality. should do all that , was possible to 
keep the place “clean”. Mr. P. S. Mahommed, 
the Municipal President, assured the Dewan that 
every possible ajbep was being taken to keep the 
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town clean and that (xovernment should also help 
them in their endeavour. 

The Dewan thanked the deputationists for 
their patient hearing.] 
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Tie people of Chengalam presented Sir C. P. Kama- 
swami Aiyar with an Address on the 14th May 1937 to 
which he replied as follows :— 

Rev. Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—I have 
noticed some special features connected with this 
morning’s function and the presentation of the 
Address and the Memorial which have accompa¬ 
nied the welcome accorded to me and which I 
acknowledge with great gratitude and satisfaction. 
My first duty would he to convey, to His Highness 
the Maharaja, the sentiments of loyalty and de¬ 
votion to his person and his throne to which ex¬ 
pression has been given in the Address. The 
special feature to which I wish to draw the atten¬ 
tion of those who may not have adequately per¬ 
ceived its value and its significance is that in an 
Address read by Miss Mary John, after dealing 
with the all-important question of roads and of 
co mm unications, a prayer has been inserted sug¬ 
gesting tha<t the Palhivu of a .particular temple 
should he revised so that it might become a major 
temple. I also notice that there are people belong¬ 
ing to all communities and creeds taking part in 
this function. I ( t is a very happy sign of the 
times that this should be so. You have rightly 
indicated that as one of the reasons for that har¬ 
mony and that comradeship which, I am glad to 
perceive, is becoming a fait accompli in this fair 
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land of Travancore. His Highness’ vision and Ms 
ideals, wMch' he has no hesitation to translate 
into' practice, have made him understand and 
appreciate, with' absolute) impartiality and absolute 
fair-mindedness, coupled with the desire to uplift 
the lowly, the equality of all classes and communi¬ 
ties not only before the Law but also in' the sight 
of the Maker. These features and this characteri¬ 
stic hihve already been manifested and demon¬ 
strated in that Proclamation .to which, yon have 
referred in adequate and- appropriate terms. One 
of the most precious by-products of that Proclama¬ 
tion is that it has brought members of one commu¬ 
nity together, and laid the foundation of the 
edifice and structure of mter r communal harmony 
and of well-designed and wisely thought-out national 
solidarity. Therefore, it is nojt, surprising that, 
in a function of this kind, men of all communities 
and creeds should, with similar sentiments, ap¬ 
proach His Highness’ representative. 

* You have indicated your wants. So far as 
the revision of Pathivu is concerned, it is going 
on very rapidly. After X took charge of the 
Dewanship, I must have ratified the revision of 
at lftait 150 to 180; Pathivus. - ..i^think .the time has 
come for a kind of general survey to be taken of 
what new duties, responsibilities, and obligations 
may devolve upon the centres of religions worship 
in view of the new demands made. 
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You have adverted to the Temple Entry Pro¬ 
clamation bearing in i|ts train the possibility of a 
greater and more numerous attendance and, there¬ 
fore, to the necessity for a revision of Pathivus. 
What is the function of the Devaswom Depart¬ 
ment in relation to the new duties and responsi¬ 
bilities that follow in the train of this Temple 
Entry Proclamation? These are matters which 
have not received adequate public attention. The 
preservation of the old, the augmentation of the 
old by such new features as may enable the old 
institution to serve the needs of the newer times, 
are ideals which are enshrined in the heart of His 
Highness and, therefore, with regard to the revi¬ 
sion, this aspect may have! to he'borne in mind. 
Yon know the saying: “Hasten slowly”. There 
will be nio hesitation on the part of the Government 
to hasten, but it mil hasten slowly. 

You have referred to a road and a bridge. I 
have before me the file on the subject. As re¬ 
gards | the road, I find that certain small prelimi¬ 
naries ' have to > he gone through. I find 
there has been a correspondence /between the 
Public Works Department and this Sabha Which 
is the spokesman of the needs of the locality. The 
difficultyj consists in obtaining the consent of the 
few interests involved and, if snch consent is forth¬ 
coming, the difficulties will be ^surmounted success¬ 
fully. As^ regards the bridge, it raises certain 
questions which are under discussion but I may 
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assure you that in a locality like this -with the possi¬ 
bilities and difficulties which have been, pointed out, 
it will be the object of the Government to space 
out, to plan out, its programme so that the needs 
of all communities, of all localities needing special 
help, will be dealt with in priority to those who 
may afford to wait. I know I shall have to give 
answers at the forthcoming session of the Legis¬ 
lature and I may assure' you that your represen¬ 
tatives will be diligent and will no't rest after elec¬ 
tion buit will give as much trouble to Government. 
as you have given to them in the course of the 
elections. So fortified by the work of your repre¬ 
sentatives, you may rest assured that the needs of 
your locality and your community will not be 
neglected. I need pay no more excepting to ex¬ 
press my very fervent thankfulness for the spon¬ 
taneity and thoroughness of the welcome, and the 
catholicity and universality of the appeal you have 
made tliropgh your Address. 
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s An Address was presented by the inhabitants of 
Knmarakam on the 14th May 1937 to Sir G, P. Ilama- 
swatniAjyar, to which he replied as follows: 

14 th My Lord Bishop, Rev. R'aflms, Mr. Baker, 

Mat ladies and Gentleman,—When I entered this spa¬ 
cious and finely decorated hall, the Lord Bishop, 
The Rt. Rev. Alexander Choolaparambil was not 
remiss in drawing 1 my attention to the scroll that 
I see ahead of me, embodying the three vital needs 
which have been emphasised more than once in 
the speeches to which I have listened with interest* 5 
I propose to deal with your immediate needs pre¬ 
sently. But before I do so, it is my object, speak¬ 
ing as I do in a very typical agricultural spot in 
Travancore, to place before you the idea of Govern-' 
meat in regard to what has been termed agricul¬ 
tural rehabilitation and village reconstruction in 
the State. The Government of Travancore regard 
agricultural reconstruction and village re-modelling 
as fundamental. So fundamental are they in this 
country that the ordinary terms are not appropriate 
to describe either their scope or their ambit. In 
most places in India and especially in Northern 
India, where ;we hear of a-great deal said of village 
reconstruction then© are townships, hamlets and 
villages. There are vast extensive wastes un¬ 
cultivated, unarable, impossible of careful tending. 
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Set in tEose wastes are oases. Surrounding or 
being surrounded by these oases axe villages, the 
centres of local life. Those villages stud the length 
and breadth of the land and then once in 40 or 50 
Miles there is a fair-sized township and once in 
200 or 300 miles, a Mg town of importance. That 
may be said to be the right description of India 
as a whole, north of the Vindhyas and often, to 
a large extent, in thei Madras and Bombay Presi¬ 
dencies and in the sister States of Hyderabad and 
Mysore.' ■ ' vj 

The case, is very, very different in tMs State. 
There are no great towns like Calcutta or Bombay 
• or Madras here. Trivandrum, Quilon, Nagercoil 
and Kottayam.are towns in a sense, but are also, 
the extension a^ integration of villages in another 
sense. Moreover, your very wise ancestors made 
up their minds that they would ‘not divorce the 
dwelling from the land so that yon have in this 
country on the land on which the agriculturists 
toil the homestead in which he lives, the backyard 
and garden in wMch he raises particular crops 
supplementary to Ms paddy or Ms main cultivation. 
Dwellings extend side by side along the breadth 
and length of the land so that the appropriate 
description of Travancore would be a succession 
of villages bounded not by any boundaries of an ar¬ 
bitrary kind, but bounded in. by the natural ele¬ 
ments of sea, backwater and Hill. Thus, therefore, 
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the problem of village reconstruction is not to be 
divorced from the problem of urban regeneration 
or reconstruction. There is no antithesis between 
the one and the other. There is no contrast and 
there need be no disparagement of one element 
and elevation of the other. In the village recon¬ 
struction is involved and included everything el8e. 
If, ycfu attempt village reconstruction in Travan- 
core you attempt national reconstruction and that 
is'an aspect which must be borne in mind by any 
Government framing their programme for the 
future. s 

And what has the programme to be? I shall 
deal with a set of problems in a locality like yours, 
submerged by the backwaters or partially sub¬ 
merged, enabled by the indefatigable toil of an 
industrious population to raise etbps which are 
sufficient for your needs and ought to be more 
than sufficient for your needs. You have, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, done here what one of the wisest and 
most industrial nations of Europe, the Dutch, have 
done in their country. You have Avon the laud from 
the sea and backwater and made it a new source of 
wealth. Your cocoanuit plantations, and your crops 
are sui generis, individual and peculiar. Now, 
w^a'b has been done in order to enable this part 
of’ the country to play its part worthily and 
legitimately in the reconstruction of Travan- 
core? "What you do need are two things. 
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Firstly, tlie provision of cheap power to this part 
of the country so that pumping operations for 
agricultural needs, might he available, and secondly 
provision of drinking water. The power might he 
usefully and legitimately carried with as much profit 
and as little outlay as possible. I see no 'method 
of solving the problem of drinking water except 
through the provision of cheap power for borings 
which have yielded successful results in Alleppey 
and are likely to yield successful results elsewhere. 
Thus, both for agricultural operations and 
for the supply of drinking water von need 
cheap power. Fortunately, I am in a position to 
tell you, what you must know for yourselves, that 
not many months need pass before that cheap pow¬ 
er passes over you, ready for you to tap and utilise. 
In that enterpijge there has been a set-back or 
two, but I assure you, and through you the public 
of Travancore, that we are working with might 
and main, day and night, and we have every con¬ 
fidence in making the prognostication that by the 
end of the year or the beginning of the next, it 
will be .possible to supply cheap power. 

When that cheap power is provided, some¬ 
thing more is needed. That cheap power cannot 
be utilised, in Kuttanad. by the individual owner 
of the field, or by each tenant. The original out¬ 
lay will be great. The initial cost will be too high. 
In order to get the best results, what is essential 
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therefore, is. co-operative) enterprise. I have, 
speaking to a deputation which approached me 
some time, ago in regard to some schemes in K/afta- 
nad, said that whereas it will bel impossible even 
under any extended scheme of hanking facilities 
for the) Government to help each individual agri¬ 
culturist to deal with his own plot of’ reclaimed 
land, if the agriculturists could come together 
in some co-operative form so that they might 
get power in bulk to a particular group 
of holdings and start boring operations 
and pumping operations, the 'Government, 
under the banking scheme to which I shall 
presently, advert, will be able to assist that co¬ 
operative 1 enterprise to an extent to which it will 
be: impossible for Government to assist, individual 
landholders. For Government ^annot possibly 
enquire 1 into the title of each pm of ground. It 
will, he quite a different matter if on the Basis 
of limited liability your men could form them¬ 
selves into co-operative societies and approach 
Government asking for particular helps in order 
to tackle the problem of* dealing with this agri¬ 
cultural and village reconstruction of which I have 
sp'dken. 1 '• : ‘ : _ ; i 

That matter is intimately bound up with the 
other question of banking facilities. Rightly has 
emphasis dieed laid Upon that,-ns, a necessary 
adjunct' 1 of the reconstruction. To-day, cbi-operk- 
t|vd'sooiertdes' are peally Sqwcar’s on a small'scale, 
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They are essentially* dealing with problems of 
individual credit hampered by many factors. To¬ 
morrow I hope that these co-operative societies 
will become credit societies, marketing societies, 
bulk power supply, societies and societies for the 
storing of grain against difficult days, and looking 
out for the proper time' to market that grain or* 
other products. You speak of competition ■with 
Ceylon. Why is competition so difficult for us to 
deal with? It is because the eoeoanut grower is 
a backyard grower. Each man has half an acre 
in which he 1 grows cpcoanuts. He must dispose of 
it to-day because" he does not know what it will 
be worth tomorrow. Supposing there is a co¬ 
operative enterprise in this locality which will buy 
up the eocoanuts from each person and store them 
.against bad dayafcelect the 1 best ones, reject the 
worthless and exjwrt, the best type, then you will 
find you can act' in competition with any part of 
the world. In order *fo do that, you' want credit 
facilities. It can be given only when monef* is 
■ obtained cheap, when money is obtained and grant¬ 
ed not solely or primarily ..with a view to personal 
profit. And that is the reason, that is the raison 
d’etre of this banking scheme. 

These are ‘the ideas of Government in regard 
to reconstruction. In other words,, firstly,’ it in- 
volves your, taking advantage of all the possible, 
scientific facilities that' are' available to us to-day. 

' ' 00 
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- Secondly, it involves co-ordination, .union,' It in¬ 
volves regimentation of efforts. In other* words, 
it means co-operative enterprise 1 which, involves 
self-sacrifice in working and that granted, invoh 
ves the helpful, the ever-rgady assistance of 
Government for the ’ purpose of making the 
Vork fruitful. These are the things ,we 
have in view. How far we shall succeed 
is a matter on which it is impossible to 
dogmatise. But there are. a few favourable 
factors. We were in the draught of a depres¬ 
sion until the other day. Slowly, painfully, gra-• 
dually but nevertheless inevitably, the- world is 
emerging from that. To-day the prices are look¬ 
ing up. There is also a great deal of economic 
rehabilitation. But the economic rehabilitation by 
itself is a small thing in the higjpry of the future 
of a country. What is necessity is the spirit of 
the country. Who are the happiest people in the 
world to-day? The happiest* of the people 1 are the 
poorest, the people of Denmark, Sweden, Holland. 
When you speak of the happy people 1 of the world, 
you do not think of France, Germany or the United 
States, suffering, almost seething under their labour 
problems, and their disputes between capital and 
labour, confronted with multitudes of world pro¬ 
blems of individual, racial and national ambitions 
which are threatening to engulf the world. When 
you think of Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, which are not' concerned with this mad 
rush after armaments, you come across nations • 
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who have known the possibility of co-operation, ^ 
of the infinite riches that can be produced from 
co-operation and abstention from megalomaniac 
competition. That outlook of life is our necessity. 

You have spoken in your Address of the Tem¬ 
ple-Entry Proclamation. I have spoken at length 
on that subject and I do not propose to repeat 
myself. But I do say this that those who were 
in charge of overseeing and superintending the 
recent elections know what the Temple-Entry 
Proclamation has made of the atmosphere of the 
country. They .know that, despite the, small wrang- 
lings, '.despite perosnal rivalries, it may be said, 
and I trust I shall not be contradicted, that to-day 
there pulses a new life. There has emerged a 
new life in the country. There is the feeling that 
to His Highness there is- no difference, no distinc¬ 
tion between maiflmd man, men of one community 
and another, one creed and another. A conscious¬ 
ness has also developed that the under-dog will 
have his day, that the man who is depressed and 
backward has got his claims to live and to let live. 
Fortified with that true pleasure of harmony and 
co-operation, let us embark on the scheme of re¬ 
construction of' which I* have spoken with some 
particularity. $ 

Now, I come to the special needs.- I shall not 
deal with them at length,- but so far as the 
English School is concerned, I may say that 
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I: had not heen given the idea that the question 
would be coming up and so* I have not talked on 
the matter .with the Director of Public Instruction, 
But my idea both with regard to dispensaries and 
schools is somewhat, like this. . To-day I find 
in .the matter of hospital requirements, dispensary 
requirements and educational requirements, there 
has- been a tendency to stud some particular loca¬ 
lities' -with too many schools and to leave other 
localities somewhat unprovided. It is necessary 
now to take a new survey to make it possible for 
equalisation of opportunities and possibilities 
throughout the State. Where there are two hospi- • 
this, remove one and put.it at a place where 1 a 
hospital is more than needed. That is the land of 
scheme which is under the contemplation of Govern¬ 
ment. A similar scheme of reorganising the edu¬ 
cational institutions is also unde^consideration, so 
that within a particular radius nobody will, be • 
deprived of special facilities in .the matter of' 
education. ' 

I have dealt with the question of drinking 
water. It cannot be otherwise dealt with. To deal 
with it like general problems, is not doing justice 
to it. With regard to roads, just before 
I came here I was informed that the’ trunk 
road proposed between Koitayam arid* Ernakulam 
ih engaging the attention of the Public Works De- 
partment. They have made preliminary estimates 
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and one portion of it is before me for consideration 
and I shall deal with the matter almost imme¬ 
diately. Whether the whole of the scheme em¬ 
bracing the extension of the road from Kottayam 
to Ernakulam will become a fait accompli soon is 
a matter on which I do not wish to ' dogmatise. 
But I do know this, that part of onr transport 
scheme involves the converging of productive cen¬ 
tres to centred of exports such as Alleppey and 
Cochin, Therefore, it may be necessary for 
Government, t as part of the transport problem 
which is now engaging their attention, to view the 
question favourably. Having said that, I do ■ not 
wish to say more. 

Let me conclude by offering to you my .very 
warm and fervent thanks for the heartiness of 
your welcome^and the patience with which you 
have listened To me. I shall certainly communi¬ 
cate to His Highness this spontaneous, heart-felt 
and universally appreciated enthusiasm'with which 
his name and. works are greeted wherever I tra¬ 
vel. within the State or indeed beyond the State. 
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The Chairman and Directors of the State- Aided Bank, 
Ltd., Alleppey, presented an Address of welome to Sir 
C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, on the 19th Jane 1937. The 
Dewan made the following reply:— 

It' is with much, pleasure that I come here 
and witness before me persons connected with 
the institution as well as many gentlemen closely 
associated with trade and commerce in this most 
* important centre in the State. I do not pretend 
to any close practical knowledge of banking or of 
• its procedure, although in the course of my profes¬ 
sional, life, I have had to appear for and against 
certain hanks and analogous _ institutions. I must 
say, however, that for four : or Jav^ years, I was 
connected as a Director and was one of the found¬ 
ers of the Indian Bank, Madras. The late Mr. V. 
Kriahuaswami Aiyar of revered memory whose 
pupil I was at his Chambers persuaded me to join 
wi|th him in founding the Indian Bank .and I fwas 
a Director. I then learned enough of the busi¬ 
ness of Directorship and became aware that a busy 
^ lawyer should not consent to he a director of any, 
concern and from that time to this, I have resisted 
all importunities to allow me; to join in the direc¬ 
torate of any concern. By that I .mean not thajt 
I am trying to dissuade anybody from taking 
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interest in business concerns, but that a bank, 
like! other activities, requires undivided, strenuous 
and complete attention. ' 

"It is not my purpose to go into the history 
of the State-Aided Bank. But I am very glad to 
learn from you that the Communique!’ at the in¬ 
stance of my predecessor has restored public con¬ 
fidence and that you are on a fair way to rehabi¬ 
litate yourself and to start on a fresh career of 
usefulness and of renewed activity and to inau¬ 
gurate a new era in the history of the bank, by * 
moving into the compromise, i 'trust and-hope 
prosperous days will come. ; 

Now I have to remove certain misconceptions 
in regard to the policy of the ' Government. A 
great deal ha*s been said of a new Bank or a 
Central Bank or a Bank of Banks proposed to 
be started by Goyernment. I want it to be per¬ 
fectly understood. that nothing that Government 
have in contemplation will conflict with -or be in 
supercession or derogation of the usefulness'or 
proper working of institutions like this or similar 
banks functioning in the State. (Cheers.) Let itj| 
not be understood that the Government are going^® 
■ to start a bank in competition with banks establish¬ 
ed here and doing business on right, lines. The 
function of .the Central Bank will be quite different 
and it will stabilise you, help to put you on a 
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square footing and lielp to improve methods of 
working and give you better facilities rather than 
cut the ground from undent your feet. That is a 
matter which it is my duty (to make plain to you 
and also to any other institutions which might feel 
that here is a'Gowrnmenlf trying to uproot or des¬ 
troy them- 

I am glad that you have been getting deposits 
and to see that there are many other signs of im¬ 
provement in your commercial activities. My only, 
hope is that in future there may be no occasion 
for the public' to repose anything else than com¬ 
plete trust and confidence in the working of the 
Bank and we all trust that there will be complete 
harmony among the Directors and the staff. With¬ 
out harmony and confidence mf : ,er. se, you cannot 
evoke confidence in| the public at ’large. I trust 
that this lesson will be learned and that when next 
I- visit Alleppey I may be able ito congratulate 
this Bank on an even more successful period of 
\vprk arid achievement than has been hitherto .the 
case. Thank you, my friends, for your kind words. 
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Mr. Mammon Mappillai, Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men ,—It gives me much pleasure- to be amongst 
you to-day, firstly because, as wei have been remind¬ 
ed in tbe very kind speech to which I have listened 
with interest and great satisfaction, the announce¬ 
ment has been made that we are all met here in 
order to take note of the important decision that 
th'e< managements of two big concerns, viz-, the 
Travancore National Bank and the Quilon Bank, 
are working out the details of what has been termed 
their amalgamation or merger. 

I have been, even prior to my taking charge 
of the office which I have at "present the honour 
■to hold, following the fortunes of these two banks 
and have noted with interest and no small admi¬ 
ration that two gentlemen who belong to the 
extreme south of the Indian Continent have been 
sd enterprising as to spread—I hope; the expression 
will be forgiven me—their tentacles to places as 
far afield as Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay. I have 
also during my travels in the rest of. India come 
across representatives- of these institutions and 
on som/e occasions have visited the branches of 
these institutions. Now, it argues no small mea¬ 
sure of enterprise and grit to start from small 
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beginnings and spread out in sncli a fashion. T 
think Travaneorei has reason to congratulate itself 
that the name of Travancore and the organizing 
abilities of Travancoreans have found expression 
in such a fashion and havei attracted capital which 
is generally so shy, to a locality which till recently 
has not been the centre of trade and business. 

Let me for a moment turn from this question 
of the two hanks to banking generally. If I ven¬ 
ture to speak upon the subject, it is solely because 
I have had some practical first-hand experience of 
hanking. I might detail how., t It was about 
twenty-five years ago that I first became connected 
as a director, in fact I was one of the founders, 
of the institution which now flourishes under the 
name of the Indian Bank in Madras. Mr. V. 
Krishnaswami Aivar of revered memory, Mr. P. It. 
Sundaram Aivar, Mr. Adinarayana Aiyar and 
myself were amongst the founders of that institu¬ 
tion. I was then just a beginner in my profession, 
hut my colleagues did me the honour to consult 
me in regard to this matter and I was one of the' 
first ^directors. As I was telling my friends who 
£ Paid me the honour of visiting me to-day, I have 
very lively recollections of my directorate in that 
bank, and one of the definite conclusions that I 
arrived at during the period Was that if anybody 
was fit tQ„he> an, efficient director, a; lawyer was not*. 
Therefore, when I .am talking to you about 
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banking, I am fully awaiv:-, firstly of the 
possibilities ' - of banking, and secondly, of 
my own trespasses and shortcomings as a hanker. 
Yon know that a person who has* failed is probably 
a better judge of the real causes of failure than 
one who has succeeded. Then I have had, in the 
course of a very crowded professional life!, to do 
a great deal with banks professionally and other- 
. wise, and I may say that there is a great deal that 
India has to learn in the matter of banking, bank¬ 
ing enterprise and banking methods from other 
countries and hot least in the- knowledge of com¬ 
bining the conservative and the speculative ten¬ 
dencies and assigning them their proper places. 

It was pointed out that the “Big Five” in 
England have, by reason of rationalisation and 
by thei pooling Of their resources both in then and 
in money, done a : great deal jto get fid of the re¬ 
proach that England was rather behindhand in 
banking methods. The methods of the Bank of 
England were celehfated and widely respected. 
For solid, I had almost said stolid, respectability, 
the Bank of England was hard to heat. But in 
dealing with the problems which arose just after 
the War, in dealing with the very complicated 
financial arrangements which became interlinked 
with world finance to an extent and in a manner 
not contemplated beforet, the Bank of England 
needed a little stimulation and it was with the 
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blessing and the cognizance of the Bank of 
England jthat the Big Five came into existence. 
When I heard your Address, I came to the con¬ 
clusion that those in charge of the management of 
these two banks must also have realised, as the 
Banks in England realised, that in order to solve 
the problems which confront South India and 
India generally to-day, a great deal of the. pooling 
of resources and a great! deal of proper stimulation 
given in the proper manner to commercial enter¬ 
prise, were necessary and could best be effected 
by this amalgamation whose object, I understand, 
is to achieve unity of control and elimination of 
wasteful duplication. I do not knowr—the public 
does not yet know—the details of your merger or 
amalgamation and of the necessarily complicated 
adjustments of mutual rights that are part of 
such process, hut I may say that any effort at 
Rationalisation, any effort at bringing the available 
resources together in order to get the best results 
would be a factor of great importance to a business 
enterprise like this, and I wish these hanks all 
success in their, efforts which .have been indicated 
in ‘the Address. 

'Now, speaking to a Travancore audience 1 
must rdfer to what must have frequently been 
jbrougfit, home' to you, firstly .by my utterances and 
secondly, by certain constructions which have been 
put on those utterances by other persons, in re- 
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Jation to a bank in Travancore. I may at once 
assure, both my friends, Mr. Mammen Mappillai 
ahd Mr. C. P. Mathen, thait I do not propose to be 
their co'mpej.itor. However, there has been a certain 
amount of misconception after a prominent finan¬ 
cial journal in Calcutta started pouring somewhat 
misplaced ridicule upon Travancore and upon poor 
me for embarking on what that journal was pleased 
to call a Bankers’ Bank or a Central Bank. It 
pdoh-poohed the idea of a comparatively small 
State like Travancore starting a Reserve Bank 
apparently in competition with the Indian Reserve 
Bank and other great banks' elsewhere. I would 
be mad if I thought of a Reserve Bank in' com¬ 
petition with those banks; I would he a fit denizen 
of Bedlam. Matters have not come to such a pass 
ypii Nobody has contemplated' a Reserve Bank 
eonfihed to Travancore. 

The financial problem in Travancore is a 
problem which has to be solved to a certain extent 
by commercial credit, but. to a greater extent—to 
an extent which is not • fully realised—by what is 
called, long-term credit. Pardon, me, my friends, 
if I am elementary, but it is as well on some occa¬ 
sions to be elementary so that misconstructions 
may be obviated. In Travancore, our main pro¬ 
blem, by reason mainly of the economic depression 
through . which we have been passing and from 
which we have not yet completely emerged, is one 
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of agricultural indebtedness and the financing of 
improved methods of agriculture and small Indus- 
tri.es men I refer to the financing of agricul¬ 
ture I refer aot only to the financing of conven¬ 
tional ov orthodox agricultural rootliod» and pro¬ 
cesses, but the introduction of nevr crops, new 
processes and matters of that W. II* depend 
on what is called long-term credit. What does 
an ordinary bank do? A'person and often two 
persons, may come before a bank and want 
accommodation either for the purpose of finauemg 
export or import or require financial support for 
some commercial venture whose assets may he 
charged in favour of the bank for a period. They 
want to be given a certain amount of assu ^““ e ’ 
either on bills or in other shapes, like 
■ and floating credits. Moneys are given to those 
persons and no bank which is worth its 
survive or ought to survive if ft does not deal with 
those transactions as short-term transactions and 
if it allows the accumulation of frozen credits. 
Bad debts are -the! bane of banking,.and periodica 
and punctual payments its life!- It is by means o 
rapid turn-over, and successfully pressing constitu¬ 
ents for discharging their .obligations*wiithm three, 
mouths or ! six months or a year, it is by way o± 
small items of interest earned and quickly dealt 
with again that the business of an orthodox bank is 
conducted-. If a bank lends iits money on mort¬ 
gages on immovable or unrealisable property, it 
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if; lends its money on hypothecation, if it lends 
money on considerations foreign to banking like 
nepotism or polities, if it lends its money to a 
nascent industry winch may not develop any pro¬ 
fits for five, ten or fifteen years, then the 
bank ceases to he a hank and becomes a 
speculator. If becomes an experimenter and 
a hazardous experimenter. Half the trou¬ 
ble with many banks is this. ■ An ordinary 
commercial banking concern functions efficiently 
only to the extent to which it deals with short¬ 
term credit of the kind I have indicated by means 
of its pro-notes, hundies, drafts, bills of exchange, 
and'accommodation on bills of lading or warehouse 
certificates and things of that kin d It cannot 
deal with the problem of agricultural indebtedness 
or of agricultural progress in this State unless 
it gives long-term credit. That is the function of 
the Land Mortgage Bank. The Land Mortgage 
Bank proceeds on different lineis. The State 
mlist make up its mind how much' money it can 
set; apart, and it must obtain thei co-operation of 
that portion of the public which will be content to 
wait for the return of the principal, knowing that 
in the long run by bringing prosperity to the homes 
of the agriculturists, by making their, productive 
capacity and resilience greater and by improving 
their capacity for work and for paying Govern¬ 
ment revenues and the interest on their borrowings, 
the 1 moneys advanced will come back, though not 
immediately, The same remark applies to the 
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financing of small and nascent cottage in¬ 
dustries which do not form syndicates and 
do not play with shares on the market 
bnt which are more essential for prosperity 
than many so-called “Mg borrowers”. That is 
Why the business of the Land Mortgage and 
Industrial Banks such as have been started in 
Germany and have worked conspicuously well ip 
Scandinavian countries and which have been initi- 
ated in. Turkey and other places, has been such 
a regenerative factor. 

These banks will, not deal with the categories 
of business with which your merger or amalga¬ 
mation will have to deal. I have frequently stated 
that it:is not the business of Government to run 
commercial enterprises and I trust that the Travan- 
core Government will not directly be responsible 
for conducting; either this Land Mortgage and 
Industrial Bank or any other Bank. What it wilt 
do will be to bring into existence an efficient body 
of businessmen who have experience of that kind 
of 'thing, whose enthusiasm will be tempered hr 
prudence and Who will have placed at their dis¬ 
posal a‘Certain amount- of money by' a public: 
which know§ what it -is about, which knows the limi¬ 
tations of their operations and which dp.es not 
expect too much. ■ Panics are a difficult thing if 
the base* of ordinary banks dealing with short-term- 
credit, but there is nd room for panics in the other 
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kind of banking and the', idea of the Travancore 
Government is to bring into existence not as a 
Government venture, but with Government backing 
and to a certain extent with Government under¬ 
writing, a bank designed to relieve agricultural 
indebtedness, to rehabilitate the cottage industries 
of the State and to give assistance to struggling 
industries which have a chance of surviving. 
There is no use helping industries which encounter 
world competition and dumping and the compli¬ 
cated villainies of modern business. 

Why should this be done? The answer is 
obviousV The Legislature of ,'Travancore has 
passed an Act establishing Conciliation Boards. 
What is the object and function of these Concilia¬ 
tion Boards?' These Boards bring the creditor and 
the debtor together. The debtor says to the credi¬ 
tor, “I have to pay you ten thousand rupees, but 
my lands are only worth five thousand. I cannot 
pay you even all the five thousand because I must 
have some reserve to fall back upon. I will, #iere- 
fore, pay you only two thousand. Will you accept 
it and cry quits?” The creditor answers after 
hesitation, a justifiable hesitation, “Yes, but only 
if you pay two thousand down.” For it is very 
difficult to get two thousand or five hundred down. 
Then, what has the debtor to do? In Northern 
India he! goes to a Sowcar, but here he goes to a 
bank and if a bank is conducting its business on 
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proper lines it will say “No”, because it knows that 
even with the best will in the world the 'debtor 
cannot repay the' money in a short time. But if 
the bank likes his face or his politics and lends 
money to him, it is acting in a very foolish way 
and against the interests of th'ei bank itself. But 
such'a debtor can well go to a bank of the kind 
I have mentioned and this bank must be armed 
with power to realise its dues through the machi¬ 
nery of the' Revenue Recovery Regulation. Other¬ 
wise, it cannot function at all. Unless it has the 
summary powers which llhe Government, have for 
recovering revenue dues, it cannot function ade¬ 
quately. Government thus propose to bring into 
existence here a body 1 of persons who will be charg¬ 
ed with the duty of finding funds to finance those 
who are real agriculturists in need and real indus¬ 
trialists: in need arid not speculators masquerading 
as such. In so doing, Government money can only 
he recovered gradually. But Government’s returns 
wall not only be in the recovery of the money 
which is advanced but in the rehabilitation of 
the peasantry in the country and in the greater 
elasticity given to that ‘ peasantry and the greater 
possibility of their paying the revenues of the 
State.; 1 . 

What ; , we propose to do I have indicated. 
That.will be. done very .shortly because the Con¬ 
ciliation Boards have begun to act. There is no 
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use of Mr. Eapen or his colleagues coming to 
the conclusion that if five thousand rupees ‘is paid 
to A there will be conciliation, but the money must 
eome from somewhere. This new Bank will give 
it and Government, from time to time, may have 
to put aside a certain amount of money for this 
purpose knowing exactly th e > scope, the limita¬ 
tions and the ultimate purposes. On the other 
hand, the Bank, if well run, will bei easily 
able to augment its resources by means 
of debentures. I am confident that there 
is a large public which prefers to invest its money 
in a safe venture (as to safety there will and can 
be no doubt) and on moderate interest. 

Now, why have I digressed at this length 
with reference to the intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment? It is because I want to assure these banks 
and through this audience the wider audience of 
Travancore that it is far from the Government’s 
intentions to venture on any enterprise like ordi¬ 
nary commercial banking, and that the banks that 
are functioning in this State will have complete 
and full freedom to conduct their own busftess 
in their own way. That was exactly what I said 
when in response to an invitation that came to 
me from my friend Sir Sorabji Pochkhanawala 
I opened the branch of the Central Bank at 
Alleppey which has been built up by his industry, 
his comprehensive intelligence and his talent, f 0 r 
organizing, which are. beyond all praise. He is 
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now lying very ill and I hope he will soon recover. 

So much having been said, I have practically 
nothing more) to add with regard to the functions of 
this Bank. But I trust that you will forgive me 
if I refer to one or two other aspects of the matter. 
You have asked me to give you my blessing. Now, 
1 do not know whether that act of blessing is de¬ 
manded of me as a person belonging to my com¬ 
munity which has certain specific functions in re¬ 
lation to blessing. But both in that capacity—if X 
can be venturesome enough to exercise that capa¬ 
city, saving your presence, Reverend Father!— 
and in my other capacity as well, X certainly give 
you my blessing, my congratulations and my good 
wishes. . 

You then have proceeded to say that the 
support, sympathy and patronage of Government 
should be extended to you. As to that, I may say 
at once that at the prelsent moment, there are cer¬ 
tain arrangements by which our balances which, 
from time to time, vary between 40 and 60 to 70 
lakh# : are kept with the Imperial Bank. We 
have dealt, as you well know;, in the floatation of 
a loan, with the Central Bank. Those are the 
main directions in which what may be called the 
patronage of the State can be afforded. Of course, 
there is.also our treasury business and our currency 
business. ‘Naturally, you do not expect me to give 
you an answer here and now; to* a question pro- 
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pounded in that way. You yourselves are in the. 
throes of a Mg merger. We'are waiting to see 
what the outcome is. I know, being businessmen, 
you will be the first in your own. line of work to 
insist on satisfying yourselves as to the soundness 
of your constituents and as to the securities and 
the backing that they have before extending your. 
sympathy and patronage. Similarly, we shall 
have to satisfy ourselves. I feel confident that, • 
animated by the ideals which are evident in this 
Address, helped by the organizing capacity of my, 
young friend Mr. Eamanujam whom I have known 
ever since he was a mere youth and whose finan cial 
capacities I have heard a great deal about, you 
will soon make good. 

There are many directions in wMch a State 
and a Bank can come together with mutual advan¬ 
tage, and that is a factor which will not be lost 
sight of by the State. But there is one thing I 
should like to say. I hope that your amalgamated 
bank Will not be a predominantly .Madras bank. 
You have stated that the control of the bank Will 
be in Madras. Now, I frankly ask you to make 
it a real Travancore Bank, to inake yoiir resources 
fully available to Travancore, its trade and indus¬ 
tries arid its import and export business. More¬ 
over, as I said in relation to another matter, I 
hdpe that your transactions will centre round Txa- 
vhncore. If that be not done,'I am afraid, you will 
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not get the support or the patronage of this Govern¬ 
ment. Not that I am jealous of Madras—I am a 
Madrase© myself—but Madras is amply served 
in financial and other matters. Its revenue is am¬ 
ply provided for in many ways. We want all the 
money we can get. I shall be even franker. We 
want to collect as much tax as we possibly can 
from you and we are not going, if we can possibly 
# help it, to allow jyou to pay any taxes to other 
people. I may say further that you need not grouse 
at that, because you will get allowances elsewhere 
for all the tax that you pay to us. You may take 
it I shall zealously and jealously watch your acti¬ 
vities and see that you do not escape from Travan- 
core and your obligations to Travancore. Once 
I make sure that escape is impossible, I feel con¬ 
fident that you and I will come to terms very satis¬ 
factorily. I axnyery.,glad to see that, in view of 
certain conomefitk .^a-tyhaye been raised in some 
newspapers,:y\ou hayebeeh’'^ery wise in anticipating 
certain c4ti«?ism^;^jiegard • to the question of 
auditing. • • 

In c onebi^ion,. bet. - me again tender to the 
Boards of Management,, -of these concerns my 
hearty congratulations' on their long continued 
activities, their far-flung enterprise and their de¬ 
sire, .to utilise all the resources of India in further¬ 
ance of their ambitions. Let ine end by hoping 
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that 1 the results* of that enterprise, the fruits of 
that exertion will he for the benefit of Travan- 
oore, and let me hope that your bank" will grow 
from strength to strength and be a source of emu¬ 
lation and admiration to all sister institutions. 
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SPEECH AT THE GOKHALE HALL, 
MADRAS ON ‘‘TEMPLE ENTRY 
PROCLAMATION AND AFTER”. 


Sir C, , P, Ramaswami Aiyar delivered the following 
Address on “Temple Entry Proclamation and After” at the 
Gokhale Hall, Madras on the 31et August 1937, Mr. C. 
Rajagopalacharl presiding: — 

Mr. Rajagopalachari and friends ,—I do not 
know Iiow I can adequately respond to the spon¬ 
taneity and the kindliness of those words to which 
abashed and humble I have listened. Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari belongs to a group of men who have 
displayed courage and self-sacrifice in abundance, 
and amidst manifold difficulties he has shouldered 
a ^task which might have daunted many men. 
♦Coming from him, a tribute such as was given 
expression to by him, as I said, both abashes and 
humbles me. Rightly, Sir, have you emphasised 
the importance of the great. Proclamation, which 
is not solely and merely a Proclamation throwing 
open certain religious institutions and tommies to 
all classes of Hindus hut a Proclamation which' 
necessarily, inevitably and without possibility of 
retracing, abolishes what is meant by the 1 words 
untouchability and unapproachability' This Pro¬ 
clamation is the work of a young Ruler, the des¬ 
cendant of an illustrious line of great Rulers, the 
descendant of a Ruler who had vision, imagination 
and grasp of ultimate values, who, after he had 
conquered all the outlying territories, dedicated 
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the whole of those territories 'to the Deity Sri 
Padmanabha and assumed*to himself the name of 
Sri Padmanabha Dasa ; ruling the country under 
that name, as the Viceroy of Godhead. Thai has 
been the case from the time of the great Marthanda 
Varma down to-day, who and whose descendants 
every morning during their residence in their 
capital go to the shrine and are assumed to reserve 
commands for the administration of the land for 
the day from the hands and at the feet of the 
Deity. (Applause). And no less credit is due 
to H; H. Maharaja Sri Chithira Tirunal, because 
after all the 1 Maharaja is only 25 years of age 
and at that age, as yon, Sir, hinted, many diffi¬ 
culties which senior men may brush aside are 
very real. Those difficulties would not have been 
dealt with but for the courage and dauntless will ' 
of his mother. To them the whole credit of the 
Proclamation is due. Such parts as some of us- 
have played are incidental and auxiliary a: ! there¬ 
fore it is with all the greater reason that I am 
deeply indebted to you for the generous manner 
in which you have spoken about me. 

There is an impression in the world abroad 
that India is a kind of museum.. Poreianera 
speak sometimes and think oftener of spiritual 
India, sometimes of emasculated India. There is 
the- feeling that India fti some mysterious manner 
bas .lost its strength and the inspiration which 
characterised its actions in the past. And not 
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long ago I came across an illustration of that idea, 
of that way. of thinking in some verses written by 
Sir William Wafison. Speaking of the East ami 
contras ling it with the West, he said,— 

'‘Even so methought Iho genius of the East, 
Reposeful, .patient, undemonstrative, 
Luxurious, enigmatically safe, 
■Dispassionately cruel, might look down 
On all the fever of the Occident: 

The brooding mother of the unfilia! world 
Recumbent on .her own antiquity, 

'Hoof from our mutations, and unrest, ' ■» 
Alien to our achievements and desires; 

Too proud alike for protest or assent 
■ When hew thoughts thunder at her massy 
» door; 

Another brain dreaming other dreams, 
Another-heart recalling other love®; 

Too grey and grave for our adventurous 
hopes, 

For our precipitate pleasures too august, 
And in majestic taciturnity * 

Refraining her illimitable scorn”. 

AH this is supposed to he a compliment.- Ponder 
over it. What does it mean? Here are folk 
who, when new thoughts •come to them, are too 
] a2y, too blase, too feeble, tojtretch out their hands 
to grasp them; luxurious opium-eaters all of them. 
That is the-underlying idea. Far otherwise: did 
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our ancients . plan our Olives. They accentu¬ 
ated, emphasised courage 1 , valour. It is al¬ 
ways an illusion among some of our unfriends 
aiid even among some of our friends 'to think* of 
India as the ugder-dog. India when it mattered 
in philosophy, in science, in art, -was a magnificent 
country full of^ wordly prosperity and riches, 
which, nevertheless, gave right perspectives’ of 
life’s values. The Taittiriya Upanfishat declares; 

■ j 

^ ^ || 

" '• '.’RMlTOWPRlt =1 | 

We are enjoined not to swerve from truth’ and 
Dharma but also not to depart from the path of 
self-defence .and prosperity—all these leading to 
the understanding of primal truth and its expo¬ 
sition and realisation. Without prosperity, spiri¬ 
tuality is not complete, tlreatness, magnificence 
and all that go towards administrative .efficiency 
and'"splendour, these are things which, our people 
emphasised as much as" anything else. I am say¬ 
ing these for the purpose of indicating that, in 
order to appreciate "the Travancore Temple-Entry 
'■proclamation, the Background must be before you. 
The background according to me is the invincible 
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andi eternal .adaptability, the toleration, the hospi¬ 
tality and the practicality of our race and', our . 
culture. (Hear, hear and applause). What do I 
mean by toleration? At a time when' religions 
persecution was rampant, a hand|ul of Persians 
came and settled down near Navasari. The 
Hindu king gave them protection, gave them spe- 
ciah charters, gave them special privileges, and 
the Parsees: of’ to-day owe - their existence, tiieir 
wealth and their 'importance to that groat-minded 
Hindu king. When conquerors destroyed aii'd 
looted Jerusalam, me Jews lied from mere and 
came to Malabar and the wise Rulers of tEose 
days gave the Jews privileges and honours. In 
the same manner, it was a Hindu kingdom tnac 
gave protection to the Christian refugees fleeing 
from perseeuUon. In the fourth century A. 1). 
"when’in Asia Minor there arose cleavages between’ 
one. group of Christians and others, the Syrian 
Christians of old were given hospitality and hono¬ 
urs In Travaucore, and to-day there are consider¬ 
able numbers of Bishops and Archbishops in. the 
State of Travancore belonging to various deno¬ 
minations of Christians, Catholics, Antiochans, 
Protestants and their numberless sub-sects. ' TEere 
are to-day 1,900 State temples . and nearly 
2,000 churches in Travancore. There are in 
addition Jewish. synagogues, several Muslim 
mosques and other places of worship. I am men¬ 
tioning • this not for The purpose of drawing any 
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invidious comparisons but for the purpose of 
pointing out that in India the Hindu genius has 
evolved and comprehended and has stood for 
absolute toleration. 

Then comes the question of adaptability. The 
other day some estimable men waited in deputation 
upon the. Maharaja of Cochin to point out 
the dangers that are likely to ensue out of the 
Temple-Entry Proclamation. All that I would say 
to them is that I do not in the slightesi degree 
minimi se or want to minimise their sincerity, 
their .entire loona fldes in this matter and their 
sense—they are entitled to exercise their judg¬ 
ment—of the perils, of the dangers to which a 
religion which they hold dear is confronted by 
certain rash experiments. Many of ns, the vast 
majority, hold jnst the opposite view and have 
declared that the real peril to Hinduism is the 
existence and attitude of such persons; and that 
in its formative, creative days Hinduism wae not 
a dead thing of formulae rigidly held hut was fall 
of movement and growth. The Hindu religion 
means nothing if it does not menu adaptability. 
What did it mean when kting 'Janaka, a Kshatriya, 
made himself a Rishi to whom we owe much of the 
significance and the glory of the Upanishats ? The 
great Brahmin teachers and preceptors stood side 
by side with Janaka, though he was a Kshatriya 
and learned from him. What did it mean when 
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Siddhartha gave up all pomp and power for the 
great ideal of renunciation. He' was made an 
Avatar. The absorption of Buddhism by Hindui¬ 
sm is a standing monument to the adaptability 
of Hinduism which in turn was deeply in¬ 
fluenced by i Buddhist codes and canons. 
What ^shall we say of Chaitanya and ifamanuja 
and his proselytising zeal? / What shall we 
say of the Alwars and their absorption of all 
castes in a great ’religious brother-hood whose 
scriptures were re-created in the vernaculars ? 
What shall we say of Nanda? What shall we 
say of Ramananda, Kabir and HanakT The His¬ 
tory of Hinduism iis one of adaptation, wise adapta¬ 
tion, wise regimenation to suit the occasion. 

It is conceded that .Travancgue, Cochin and 
British, Malabar are amongst the most orthodox, 
most celebrated old-world centres in India, wedded 
'to., their. old . ideals, intent on their living the 
traditional life and content with the simplest neces- 
’series.. Let us analyse the history of the West 
Coast Nambudlri community, a community which, 
by the way, produced in the person of Sankara a 
seer and a vigorous thinker and philosopher whb 
literally- conquered India by his intellect before ■ 
he attained, middle age. The Nambudiri commu¬ 
nity, whether they came from the banks’ of the 
•Sarasvati ,or from farther a,field. came to a country 
wh^ch ’was very populous’ even then. They came . 
there with, the) self imposed mission of bringing 
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new culture, new.ideals, new thou.edit* and new 
droains to. Ih^se people. How did they do it? 
They adapted the law to suit the require¬ 
ments of *the time. Let, me give - you an 
instance. In every part of India a woman 
has to get married at a certain period. 
The fight- has been raging all. over ’ India" 
as to whether the period f>f adolescence is' the- 
ulfirgate period for betrothal or marriage. The 
sSarda Act- has received objurgations and it has 
received adulations. But let us' take the evolu¬ 
tion of the Namhudiri. community. They came 
with the deliberate idea of imposing their culture 
upon another race. They thought it was neces¬ 
sary for that purpose that they should contract 
alliances with the residents of the land. There¬ 
fore, the Brahmins contracted alliance's with the 
indigenous race. P-e^nse there- ivere not enough 1 
men to go round, they made a rule that it was 
not necessary for a Namhudiri woman to get 
married at all, and celibacy was allowed to Nambu- 
dir'i women while! it was permitted nowhere else 
in India. Is it Hindu law? Is it the Davabhaga 
law? Is it-the Mifakshara law? This is a wise 
adaptation of the law. to meet, the 'requirements 
t of the tiime. The Dwayamushayaha system of 
adoption, is another example. There are sixty-four 
differences—some call them Aeharas, some call.them 
Anacharas—between the customs, usages and pra¬ 
ctices of the Brahmins of Kerala and the Brah¬ 
mins elsewhere. Let me: give you. an amusing 
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example. Supposing your mother or grandmother 
'has to go to a temple or has to perform a Sradha. 
What is the cloth she would wear?! She would 
wear the cloth- which was rinsed by ‘her. I am- 
not making personal references to the, Chairman’s 
habits. Any other kind of garment would be re¬ 
garded as not being holy, not being sacred. But 
in Malabar the; cloth *washed by a washerman is 
regarded as holy and fit to be . worn when going 
to temples or attending sacred functions. It only 
shows that practices, ideas and theories have 
been adapted by our ancient law-givers to suit 
the requirements. of the times and the genius of 
the times. 

There is another aspect of the matter which 
you may bear ip mind. The Temple-Entry Pro¬ 
clamation was rendered more difficult and ye.t less 
difficult by the particular circumstance of Travan- 
core; leas difficult because, on account of the dedi¬ 
cation by the great Marthanda Varma of the whole 
State to the Deity and similar dedications all offer 
the country, the Deity is. the owner, the absolute 
legal owner and the Maharaja is the Deity’s repre¬ 
sentative in respect of all these temples so that • 
he has a spiritual function, a spiritual jurisdiction, 
in addition to secular jurisdiction, which is else¬ 
where vested in the Ruler, a jurisdiction which 
was actually exercised by the British Government 
until they gave it up about 1818 and which Mr. 
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Rajagopala chari will, I hope, resume as Minister 
under the new. dispensation. That was how the 
Proclamation was made easy. There are about 
3,000 temples in the State of which nearly 2,000 
befong to the Maharaja.' Much of the land in 
the ootmtry was owned by the temples but a Mnd 
of permanent settlement has been made. There 
are people who think that tfte temples should get 
much! more than what they now tret and there are 
others*-who think that nothing should be given. 
However,' that was a circumstance which made the 
Temple Entry Proclamation easier of achievet- 
ipent and attainment, namely, the fact that; the 
Maharaja had' and has it in his power to say that 
henceforth all temples shall be thrown .open to 
every Hindu. It is a fact also that the temple 
in. Malabar is nearer to the people and" is more 
of a re'al centre of life than elsewhere. What 
makes -it more difficult is this. There are in 
Travancore some temples of all-India reputation 
and sanctity, attracting pilgrims from all over 
India. Ananthasayanam, Gape Oomorin, Janar- 
danam. and Vaikom ®temples and various other 
temples attract people from North and East; and 
it was not without hesitation, itwvas not without a 
searching of heart that His Highness came to the 
famous decision, notwithstanding that there mar 
be! objections on the part of the pilgrims. Why 
had the experiment to be made? Why was it in¬ 
evitable? Why unavoidable?’ I have heard some 
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people say that some parts of the population be¬ 
came! discontented and that one way of getting 
rid of that discontentment was to throw this as 
a sop. This is a calumny. Others say that this 
Temple Entry is futile, without economic' equality 
amongst all the peoplei including the submerged and 
the. backward, communities. If is true that the 
backward groups nettled more than thei recogni¬ 
tion and appreciation of equality in the sight of 
God and man; but this appreciation is not only 
a first but also the greatest step in the fe-organ i- 
sation of thei country. Self-reliance and self-res¬ 
pect and spiritual fervour are, .even as*economic 
factors, of incalculable value. The fact is that 
in Malabar and especially in Travancore, the 
spread of education has be’en phenomenal. There 
are not many rich men; but at the same time 
nobody starves. There! is one' coinmunity, the 
Ezhavas who number about a million, who were 
until the Proclamation legally untouchables and un- 
approachables. Amongst them there are leaders 


. m commerce, men who have taken high Degress, 
if Degrees mean much and^nen who count for a 
great deal m the social, political and general life 
of the country. How can a country get along with 
or Aree million people out of five treated as 
untouchables? How can you keep them out all 
the time? How is it consistent with the ideas of 
hnmarn^ and justice or those essential ■ ideals for 
Which Hinduism has always stood? That was the 
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essential factor. Moreover, whatever may have 
been the origin of the caste, the idea underlying 
that step has \ been . obscured by incrustations. 
Oui;- ancients were not unaware of these things. 
No wonder that in the Svetasvataropanishat it 
is said: 


Let me translate the marvellous saying. “He 
the .Supreme who is beyond all castes and colours! 
by virtue! of his innermost Sakti creates many 
Varnas, many castes and communities, according 
to the needs of the times.” That is the underlying 
id'eia and the aphorism concludes with a wonderful 
statement. “In order to understand the truth, let 
the Supreme endow us with the Subha Budhi, with 
the right kind of intellect to understand the real 
meaning of these castes, communities apd differ¬ 
entiations. ”And these castes, communities and 
differentiations, ou r ancestors did not wish to 
stereotype. Castes have in one form or other al¬ 
ways existed in the! world. What has happened 
in Eussia? A new caste system is coming up. 
But that caste system is very different from our 
caste system, which has outlived its original ideas, 
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which is ho longer dynamic and which is no longei 
useful. Italy and even America are evolving func¬ 
tional castes. His Highness came to the conclusion 
that in vielw of the progress -made by thosfe called 
untouchables and unapproachables and the danger 
and the inequity of withholding the consolations 
of our faith to all ity adherents, if is unthinkable 
that any shoul&Jbe kept away from the centres 
and foci of our religion. I want all of you to come 
and see what happens there. Some of us, Brah¬ 
mins, may not bathe and go to the' temples. But 
lowly fishermen do not fail to bathe and wash 
their garments and they worship, full of -fervour 
and devotion. Their presencel was inhibited until 
the other day and the folly of such a prohibition 
is manifested when one sees such sanctity, such 
piety, such dynamic fervour, things that make one’s 
.heart leap with joy. 

It has-been stated and re-stated by those who. 
ought to know better that, in the newspapers 1 of. 
the State, truth is never allowed to be given out 
aud that something like the Nazi Government of 
Germany exists there and that every officer of the 
Slhte is compelled to go to the temples, and that 
there arel few other worshippers. The truth is 
that there has been a realisation on the 
part of the higher communities, especially the 
Nambudiri Brahmins of the State and the Nairs 
also;' that this reform was’ overdue. Some reluct- 
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ance there has been in certain fuarters, especially 
near the Cochin frontier, for obvious reasons. But, 
otherwise, a revolution has taken place in the mat¬ 
ter of attendance in the temples and in the quality] 
and quantity of such attendance. So far as news¬ 
papers in Travaneore are concerned, do not think 
that there are 1 only four or five newspapers there 
as in Madras. • We have 116 in Travaneore. ‘Each 
vies with the other, each anxious 10 be a little more 
critical, to be a little more tendentious, to bei a 
little more topical, to be a little morel interesting 
. than its neighbour. And do you mean to say 
that, if any censorship were attempted, it would 
continue long? •Travaneore journalism is freer 
than Indian journalism as to the criticism of per¬ 
sons and institutions. Is it true! that nobody pra¬ 
ctically goes to temples? Why don’t people come 
and see for themselves? It is true that there has 
been some opposition. For that matter, what re¬ 
form of that magnitude is worth while! if there is 
no. opposition? I welcome that opposition. His 
Highness welcomes different sentiments if they 
' arei honestly held. I invite all of you andy through 
you, the rest of the Presidency to come and see 
what is happening amongst us. If we want-eon-' 
solidation of the Hindu community, we -have to 
be fair to all the different elements of the comma-- 
nitf.. Hot only has this reform aroused -self- 
consciousness, but the essence of the change is 
the feeling that each man counts for something 
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and is a vital element in the life of the nation. 
If His Highness and thosft who advised 
him stop with the Proclamation, they would 
be untrue to their ideals, untrue to the hopes 
that they had generated. Unless those men, the 
so-called untouchables—they are no longer termed 
depreissed but are called backward communities in 
Travancore—unless they, these younger brethren 
of ours are., bro%ht to our level in education, 
brought to our level in physical culture, brought 
to our level in all that go to make up the sweet 
and holy things of life!, unless all this is done and 
done soon, unless a definite programme is laid 
down for that purpose, we! shhll have failed. 
That is the programme that we hgve seffc before 
ourselves. That is the programme of the retet of 
India. I am appealing to yon and, through you, 
to those who are functioning as Ministers and as 
leaders of the people in the rest of India, to sup¬ 
port ns. Your encouragement, the stimulus of your' 
approbation involves a great, deal more than mere 
words. The task, is difficult in British India. 
Until 1820 the British Government did take 
charge of the templels. I suppose some of you are 
aware that Clive presented some ornaments to the 
Tridunopoly and Conjeevaram temples, whether 
on aeoount of superstition or not we shall not dis¬ 
cuss. • It is well known that Jagirs were granted 
to; the great Scingeri Mutt, by Tippu Sultan when 
he wanted the prayers of the Swami in his fight 
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against the English. In those days the relation¬ 
ship between community and community was much 
more cordial and closer than it is now beginning 
to be. But that apart, what I am appealing for 
is that you should follow His Highness’ example 
and thus make easier the task of those like 
•Mahatma Gandhi and our worthy Chairman. 
They are* convinced not only of the utility 
and necessity but of the paramount import¬ 
ance of the general uplift; of the people of 
India without which the uplift and the en¬ 
lightenment of the people at the top would 
count for nothing. Not otherwise can you help 
in that great experiment of the consolidation of 
Hinduism. Only after such Hindu consolidation 
can we.arrive at communal consolidation. Hindui¬ 
sm restored to its original position, strength and. 
glory 'will Inevitably exercise and manifest its age¬ 
long toleration and its ‘hospitality to all ideas and 
ideals., A renovated and re-invigorated Hinduism 
will work for the union of the followers of all 
creeds and races in joint endeavours towards the' 
fulfilment of conjoint aspirations, forgetting, save 
in matters of personal and intimate spiritual ex¬ 
perience, that they follow different creeds and are 
united in the attempt not to let those differences 
which are dependent on personal and racial psycho¬ 
logy «to operate in the spheres of social, economic, 
political and humanitarian tasks. 
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Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dew ail, unveiled a port 
rait of His Highness tbe Maharaja in tbe premises of tHe 
High Court Vakils’ Association on 4th September 1937, 
/ The portrait was presented by Mr. C. Madhavah Pillai, one 
of the Secretaries of tbe Association, 

In inviting tbe Dewan to unveil, (he portrait the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association, Mr. V. Subba Aiyar-paid a tribute 
to His Highness- the Maharaja and extolled the Temple 
Entry Proclamation. Mr. Subba Aiyar paid a handsome 
tribute .to the Dewan and deplored that there was no direct 
recruitment to the Bench of the High Court from the Bar. 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar spoke as follows:— 

4th ' Mr. Chief J usiice, Your H onoiirs , ladies and 
l'EMBEK gentlemen ,—The function jn 'which I have the 
937 ' honour to participate is one which, as yon can 
■ easily imagine, gives me extreme pleasure, and 1 
heed hot tell you how flattered I am that I have 
been chosen to perform this very gratifying ftmc- 
tion of 'unveiling a portrait of His Highness. In¬ 
cidentally I may' mention that* the portrait itself 
is a real work of art and will he a good addition 
to the artistic side of the High Court Vakils’ Asso- 
- c&iafoa; - * whatever its physical' cranipedness and 
. deficiencies'may he.- After all it has been said*that 
; • a man does not live by bread alone 1 , and I suppose 
^ one of our consolations will he that associations 
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do not thrive by space alone, but also % other 
factors. 

Having said that, and having associated my¬ 
self absolutely, whole-heartedly with what fell from 
your eloquent President with regard to His High¬ 
ness, I may perhaps be permitted to add a few 
sentences. Every one knows now the part that 
His Highness has played in that gTeai act of re¬ 
form and vindication of justice' which has been 
referred to so aptly and so felicitously by your 
President. I have spoken so often on that, subject 
and so fully did I dilate' on it even three days 
ago in Madras, that I do not desire at' this moment 
to say more on the topic than this. That act, as 
I have always and unequivocally declared, is the 
sole creation of His Highness and he deserves 
all the credit for the initiative and the idea under¬ 
lying that Proclamation. Some of us who have been 
instrumental in implementing it and bringing it 
iato operation played only a secondary though 
necessary part in that matter”. But speaMng to 
my brethren at the Bar, I shall not be doing my 
duty adequately if I omit on this occasion to point 
out , that, although that particular achievement 
stands out in Indian history as a very great in¬ 
stance of a monarch’s will carried into fruition 
along lines of inevitable progress, nevertheless, it 
is, I think, only one of the many things which' His 
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Highness has been doing and wants to do for tho 
benefit and for the prosperity of his subjects. I 
want to tell yon, and through you the world at 
large, that, with ■ a considerable! experience of 
Princes and Administrators in a long and some¬ 
what chequered life, I can say that I have met no 
one more conscientious, more “dedicated” in 
every sense t.o his subjects and more imbued with 
essential, righteous, and just sentiments, than His 
Highness. And I echo the aspirations and hopes 
of your President that he may be. spared long to 
carry into effect'the many great ideas that he has 
for the welfare and prosperity of his subjects. 

Having, said so much, logic and reason de¬ 
mand that I should sit down. But T have been 
provoked into saying something more because of 
the references that haye been made by your 
President to me personally. In fact, his speech 
reminds me of a particular dish known as ‘Japa¬ 
nese salad’. The peculiarity with the Japanese 
salad is that it contains a number of sweet fruits 
and also a certain number of pungent, bitter and 
sour vegetables, so that, when it is served to you, 
what .you get in the way of flavour and taste 
depends on the accident of your spoon lighting 
on. -one pieoe or other of the ingredients. If you 
strike one side yon obtain the sweet portion, 
if* on thei other hand, you capture a chi l li it hurts 
you. That is my characterisation of your Presi- 
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dent's speech. After having exalted me, he cer¬ 
tainly .sprang upon me one or two surprises and 
apparently wanted me to give a ready answer. 

hTow 1 , I take great and genuine pride' in the 
fact fjhat I have! been a member of the Bar and 
continue to be one such and secondly in the fact 
that} X am a member of the Travancore Bar. In 
the light' of a letter which I have received from 
vour Chieif Justice, I may say, as the head of His 
Highness' Government, that I feel particularly 
gratified tio realise how well the Bar and the 
Bench of the Travancore 1 High Court are co-opera¬ 
ting in the 1 tremendous ’tasks confronting them, 
one of which is the elimination of the arrears and 
bringing the work up-to-date. I have sent my 
answer to the Chief Justice along with a request 
to circulate it among his colleagues. I wish, how¬ 
ever, to bear public testimony to the fact 
that the' High Court has done fine work, and. has 
succeeded in grappling with a question which not 
many years ago'appeared well nigh insoluble.and 
insuperable. In dealing with long-standing pen¬ 
dency, the High Court has done good work, and I 
think'it is my-duty, speaking to an audience com¬ 
posed of lawyers and judges, to advert to the 
grateful appreciation of the Government, of the 
work done by the: Bar and the Bench in Trivan¬ 
drum. I hope the Districts will turn out equally 
good results. , ri , 
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Tour President wanted that I should here 
and how give categorically an answer to his ques¬ 
tion whether it is the intention! of the 1 Govern¬ 
ment to recruit Judges to the! High Uourt from 
the practising members of the Bar. I do not think 
a vacancy is going to arise! very shortly, and that 
perhaps emboldens me to say “Yes”. But jest¬ 
ing and joking apart, I may at once Ml you that 
I have throughout my life felt that, whereas the 
administrative and executive experience which a 
person gains by having been a member of the 
subordinate judiciary will be of undoubted value 
to him when he occupies the highest place in the 
judicial system of a country, nevertheless, the 
freshness of outlook and the contact with liti¬ 
gation and litigants in the most up-to-date aspect 
which a lawyer possesses are inestimable. And, 
using the phrase which has been used on other 
occasions, “other things being equal”, I shall 
strongly advocate and provide for dilution of the 
official 1 element by the professional element, or if 
honourable members of the Bench would prefer 
it that way, dilution of the legal element by the 
official element. 


Idle next request! related to the accommodation 
of the Association. One difficulty about masonry 
is that if is not elastic. I can see that most of 
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the space in this great building has been occupied 
by useful functionaries of one kind or another. If 
you think of occupying the next room asking somel- 
body to clear out, I dare say, the Chief Justice 
will not permit it. I had venturesomely made 
certain suggestions. But I had such a chorus of 
denunciation following upon the suggestions that 
I have not yet quite) recovered from the shock. 
The point I wish to make is this. The alternative 
before) the High Court is between dignity and 
artistic beauty on the one hand and convenience 
on the other. . ;l 

Lastly, my learned friend referred to my life 
at the).Bar which, as most people who have been 
at the Bar will assert without fear of contradic¬ 
tion, Was not- the least happy period of my life. 
I -specially remember, those days when Mr. Subba 
Aiyar so often , and so tellingly interrupted me 
during the course of my argument in the Church 
Case. He was rather a pugnacious opponent to 
deal with, and I suppose he! continues -to he like 
that'.;. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
quality of the Bar and of the Bench in Travan- 
corc yields to that of no other Bench and Bar 
in India. I have definitely and openly stated, 
-after having attended the sittings of courts in 
England, France, Germany and Italy and various 
other places, that the Indian Bar can .be 
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accounted to be quite the equal to any 
other Bar in the: world for cogency of argument, 
subtlety of analysis and thoroughness of prepa¬ 
ration and I may say that the Travaneore Bar 
is, by no means, an unworthy part- of the Indian 
B^r. It has been my good fortune to appear be¬ 
fore Justice Viraraghava Aiyangar and Justice 
Pappu Pillai and one or two other Judges and, 
as soon as tlje argument was over, I went back 
and told the Chief Justice in Madras that it, would 
not be a bad idea to recruit Judged from this 
Court to the Madras High Court. I am saying 
this for the purpose of making it clear that if—a 
big “if”—and when—it is not a slight “when”— 
a Federation emerges, this High Court can take 
a place amongst High Courts of Judicature in 
India as a co-equal parfjner in the Judicial system. 
I do hot want to indulge! in flattery, but) if the Bar 
follows itjs past traditions, its futiurel is assured. 

i ' My friend referred to certain recent steps 
taken by Government All that I wish to say on 
this occasion is that the object of the Government 
is ho keep alive thei highest standards at the Bar 
and to see to it that recruitment to the Judiciary, 
and recruitment to what may be called the priie 
posits in the ; profession,’ namely, as Advisers 
to Government in regard to civil and criminal 
cases have to go’to persons who are at the top and 
hot _at ‘the’ ’bbttoih ’of thei profession. These places 
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are not to be treated as prizes to the second best. 
Government are entitled, to insist that it gets 
legal assistance' from thosei to whom other clients 
go. Government are at least entitled to such dis¬ 
crimination and liberty of choice as an ordinary 
litjigant.!. An ordinary litigant does not consider 
anything but the efficiency, the legal talents and 
advocacy of thej lawyer whom he engages for his 
case. He goes to the best man on whom he can 
rely. And it. is clear that so far as Travancore 
is concerned, there is no danger in adopting this 
rule, because the spread of education is so great 
and so varied and permeates all rank's and com¬ 
munities. That was the idea underlying the 
Government’s action. If there 1 are practical diffi¬ 
culties in carrying it out immediately and at once, 
Government will make legitimate allowances. It 
will try to deal with the economic situation and 
the by-products of the; economic situation in the 
proper spirit, and in the light of circumstances 
that are brought to their notice. But the ideal 
is that in the matter of recruitment to the prize 
posts' in the: profession, the best should get the 
chance. In formulating that ideal, Government 
have framed certain rules. In working those 
rules, I hope the Bar and the Bench will work in 
co-operation. 
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One word more. The Bar Council is coming 
, jrito "existence ', shortly.' The ideal of the Bar 
'Coiinoil is .thai . legal' life, legal standards, and 
legal traditions ,ajre hereafter io he in thirsdle and 
exclusive keeping of ' the members ' of” the'. Bar. 

x venture to hope and assert that to the 
Extent to which the Bar keeps the high standards 
it ought to keep and which it has inherited, ■ to 
that'extent will it secure the 1 respect and the-re¬ 
gard to which our profession is entitled and- will 
jilay its legitimate 1 part in the country’s polity. 
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Bachivottauia Sir C, P. Ranmssvarm Aiyar, Dewar 
of Trav/mcore, presiding at a meeting held at Bh#kthivilas 
on September 15, 1937, for devising ways and means of 
improving the Scout Movement in Travancore observed as 
follows: - 

•' ;; Dr. Simpson and -friends—I have; ventured to 
invite you all to meet) me here this evening-for the 1 
purpose of considering what should he done with 
reference to the Scout Movement in this State’, 
having regard to what is happening outside, and'’ 
specially having regard to future possibilities and 
developments within the Stat|e. In any remarks 
that I shall permit myself to make, let' me be 
understood, clearly and definitely, as not trying to 
pass any judgment, on the scope of the movement 
or litis activities at any time up to the present 
'moment, hut only as intending tjo make clear my 
‘position in regard to this matter, and to prove- to 
you that the suggestions that I shall take the 
liberty of placing before yon, arei not made with 
any bias or animus of any description whutso#%. 

Let me, recall to the minds of those of the 
older generation and recount to those of the 
younger generation who may not know the history 
of this matter, certain circumstances relating to 
the foundation of the Scout Movement in India. 
The Scout Movement was started'in England'm 
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1908., as most of those present are probably aware, 
and was. one of the very pleasant by-products of 
what was an. unpleasant transaction in the South 
African War. In 1917 Dr. Annie Besant concei¬ 
ved, the idea pf. introducing into Indfa and amongst 
Bidians the principles and practices of the Scout 
Movement which until then had been largely con¬ 
fined to European and Anglo-Indian schools and 
had not really penetrated into Indian institutions. 
It was my- great privilege, as a co-worker with 
_ Dr. Besant in those days, to have- been amongst 
the first six Indian Bov Scouts In India; and that 
was in 1917. From. 1917 to 1921 the. two. organi¬ 
sations, the organisation sponsored, by Lord Baden 
Powell (Sir Bobert as he then-was), and the Indian 
organisation, worked side .by side, sometimes 
harmoniously, but now and again, though very 
infrequently, with a slight Motion not unnatural 
where two organisations function with similar- 
ideals and seek similar results. It occurred to the 
then Viceroy, and to the Governor of Madras ,(Lord 
WiUing-don at that time) that it might be a very 
good -thing if the two organisations eould begin do 
wpyk together, especially as certain incidents that 
■happened-in South*Africa in 1920 and 1921 had 
gi^mMse' to specially exacerbated feelings as' 
India and South Africa apd also as bet- 
Scout. Movement fed b.y Lord Baden 
'^it;and (hat Jed by Dr. Besant. It was alw' 
ruff pdVilege to be amongs.1 the first seven or 
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Sight'people who negotiated for the amalgamation, 
of the Baden-Po^ell organisation and the'Indian 
organisation. With the generosity ’ and self- 
effacement ' of which she gave so many striking 
proofs throughout her long and glorious career, 
Dr. Annie Besant said that if a complete harmony 
between .Englishmen and Indians Sould be reached, 
hnd if' the two movements conld coalesce ’ and 
amalgamate:, then she would give up voluntarily 
her position, which was that -of Chief Scout for 
India •in the Boy Scout Association, of which she 
was the head. As a result of' the negotiations 
which took place .between, on the one hand,. Dr: 
Annie Besant, Dr. Arundale, myself, and seven or 
eight other people, and on .the other hand,, the 
authorities of the Baden-Powell organisation "(I 
was an office-bearer of the.. Indian Association.'jatf 
that time) a compact was '.arrived at,, and %at 
was the origin of the present .Boy., Scojijt 
Association. . • ’ . . V- 

Why do I mention all these facts' at''this 
moment f ‘ It is solely‘for the’purpose: of 'em 
sking that any remarks- that ,1 shall 'permit! my-' 
self to- make- cannot in the nature of things 1 be 
based .on* any hostility to one- movement or'partia¬ 
lity' to- another, ■ or on anything but what I con¬ 
sider to be the best interests 6f the -country at the', 
present moment. What is the present situation!' 
It is unnecessary,- and I am sure it would not 
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Jbe r regarded as fruitful ‘of useful, that...I should, 
recount ' recent' happenings. '£hey are neither 
Hefe nor there. There is something more funda¬ 
mental, more basic, than those! recent happenings, 
and that is the- feeling which is now prevalent hi 
India’," that the Scout • Movement should be-‘an 
Indian Movement . comprising and dealing with 
-all' the- communities who live and play their part 
‘in India',—thte European, the Angto-Irtdian, tjhe 
'Indian Christian, the Muslim, the Sikh, the Parsi 
‘and‘the Hindu of‘’every denomination and that it 
should be Indian in outlook and he! based, on 
Indjan traditions, Indian sentiments and Indian 
'Characteristics. That is a general proposition. 
‘^d'Avhat has. ‘actually happened within the- last 
lew months' or weeks! I have be£o,re me the 
lest of a resdlution parsed by the Bombay Proven-' 
cial Scout Council on' the 11th of August 1937. 

" In this, tlie” Bombay S’cout Council resolves "to 
have a Federation * for India. They want tips • 
Association to'"he autonomous. It, refers to “the 
establishment of an independent Federation for 
India; composed of representatives from’ autono- ■ 
mous''Provihce aiid '"State 1 Associations, with no 
powers beyond those required for'the co-ordina- 
' t||).n nf the activities in the Provinces and States”. 
lEhaf was' on the. 11th of August. The Madras 
*|-e|ol|ffQh r is : “That this Council do urge upon 
* ^^y^vai'r^eout ■’Headquarters, India, tc> take 
^S^rliial’eiy tb ‘ establish the "Boy J Scotit 
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Movement in India on a natioiml footing, by dis¬ 
affiliating it from tihe Imperial'^eont Headquarters, 
London, and thereby constiftii£ng it as an- inde¬ 
pendent, • autonomous Boy Scout Organisation.” 
Our sister'State of-Cochin not many weeks,ago 
passed a, resolution thalt “the Council urges upon 
• tile; General Scout Headquarter^, India, to fake 
steps immediately to establish the Boy > r Seo,ut 
Movement in* India on a national fodling by dis¬ 
affiliating . it. from -the Imperial Headquarters, 
London, - and thereby constituting it as an inde¬ 
pendent,. autonomous^ Boy Scout Organisation”. 

, The Central Provinces, Behar, and the United 
Provinces have also arrived at the same conclu¬ 
sion,' a conclusion which has been somewhat em¬ 
phasised .by- the proceedings of the various Legis¬ 
lative,'Councils, .the Premier of the United Pro- 
-v.vnces. having stated that he was allowing the 
■contribution by Government to be made, only for 
the current year and that, he meant to stop it 
hereafter.i Similar pronouncements have been 
made V in Behar and in Bombay. The situ#!®® 
therefore is that by the 1st- of October, 

Madras, the Central Provinces, Cochin, Behar,;.the 
United Provinces—Orissa too perhaps—cease?. to 
be part of what may be called the present .Boy 
Scout • Organisation. All, our neighbours have 
taken that step. Bu/t that is* by no means an ; in¬ 
vincible or irresistible or inevitable argument^ for 
.phy doing likewise, if therei are no reasons behind 
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tMa move. * M y snbmissiion to this meeting is that 
there are reasons. : . . . ■ . • 

Apart from the, geographical difficulties Inei-‘ 
dental tor our being in contact with, and auxiliary 
ok isuhhrdinate to an organisation either in Lon¬ 
don or in Delhi, With both of which we cannot, in 
the nature of things, have a live contact, there 
are. certain practical factors which must' be borne 
in mind, and which it is my duty now to place 
before-you. We are all lovers of the Scout Move-' 
meat;. else we should not be here to-day. Now, 
what-do we- find? We find that in many practices 
of the- Scout Movement, in many rituals, obser- 
vt&ices . and ■feaditions connected with it, things' 
take- plaice and references are made which art' 
unknown to, ununderstandable by, and' foreign -to,' 
the -Indian"boy. Now, I do not wish to say more" 
than this;, that there are few races of humanity' 
m<s®fer.'warlike and more virile than the Zulus. 
Ttey awk fine racei, and their Warlike qualities 
itof-iaiged the consciousness of' Sir Robert 
dwell who, on what may be called the 
Zjiiunamd the South African tradition, and with 
tho J '- South. African wa-r' cries and howte in'‘ his' 
nkMory,. started this movement. It is ' a splendid 
tbiing - that we have ^inherited the Zulu cries and 
improved uspon -them and done a great deal with 
thanr.a then;’! have, in the Course of my tra- 
^la—I Was ^Provincial-Sfeout Commissioner for 
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seven ,yaa*s in Madras—-always found that £h$ 
average Indian parent was not so thoroughly satis¬ 
fied with the howl as Lord Baden-Powell or the 
typical. Zulu chieftain might he. He considered 
thaf.that howl, and the war-cries,, avc re-rather* ‘Un* 
Indian, and did not fit- in somehow with'the-atmos*- 
phere. here in. India. - There is no-getting away 
from that. , Moreover, the beautiful tradition ref¬ 
lating to the wolf, and the beautiful -little things 
from Hipling which, come home vividly to the ■..north¬ 
ern Indian hoy, especially in the. yicinjty of Lahore, 
have absolutely no* meaning to the South Indian 
boy.- He does not understand all these: things.* 
The “Jungle Book” of Kipling isthe ; ,work of a 
person who dealt with his own environment. He 
was for. some time the sub-editor: of theGivif 
and Military Gazette” in Lahore, and Ids father 
was the Principal of the School' of Arts ther$ 
But I do not think Kipling ever saw. anything, of 
thei South of India, though in one of: his .poems' 
he called Madras “a withered old .beldame”. 
did not care to know South, India, because it-.did 
not count for much then. But we are, *all happy, 
that it counts, for something more now. ■ That .-is 
by-the way. But the.position is-that whsm this 
(Scout Movement adopted all (these details from 
the “Jungle Book”, it did a good thing for.the 
people who knew their environment and i$£dise®. 
what Ihcy all meant and to whom Ithese things came • 
with .vmdn§s&,.<afid- reality. How.. the wolf j«bA- 
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I ’do not liiow low ' many 'of you' have ■' seem ?a 
wolf cub, I have seen one myself—does not make 
an appeal to the Indian boy. There are many 
things of the kind which really strike; the average 
Indian parent, and the average Indian who as¬ 
pires to being a parent in course of time, as some¬ 
thing foreign, and not as coming home with an 
intimate appeal. There are certain * out-door 
habits, certain proclivities, certain sympathies 
and certain modes of life of the average Northern 
Indian boy or the average English boy, which 
are different from the traditions, sentiments, 
proclivities, and what may be called 'Tittle 
desires” of .the South Indian. It is equally a 
Tact that there is no point in sectionalising our¬ 
selves if there is no all-India character to be im¬ 
parted to the Scout Movement. We should not 
let gb that all-India character, and we should not 
make- ourselves parochial or narrow or restricted 
in our sympathies. At the same time, in teaching 
our Tittle boys things which will inculcate into 
'them certain ideals of manliness and virility, the 
whole building up of the movement must be es¬ 
sentially national. And I am sure that Lord 
■®aden-Powell will be thte' first person to recognise 
-Ihis and learn with grateful appreciation, 
■ that ;Lord ‘ Linlithgow and Lord Erslririe ’ are 
recouping it from their' own point ■ of- view. 
The which has been, in the ,minds of 

na&ny ;of. for dsoma "time' has really led :; to 
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what may 'be called■ tlie' 6{ autonomy movement ’ * 
fori, the purpose - of , enabling the Seoul 
Organisation to subserve primarily -the in-: 
Wrests of tbe locality and bf the • State in which 
it-is operating,-while'not casting aside its higher, 
wider, more humanitarian, more l cosmopolitan 
character. 1 -• - 

It may perhaps be, for some of these reasons 
that the response of the public to the Scout Move¬ 
ment has not been as general as some of ns. wished. 
It- is,.absolutely a fact that! the general public hgs 
]mt. risen to, this movement, There is no general 
enthusiasm and no general co-ordination of it with 
other public activities. Now, it is up to us to bring 
that about, and one more 1 reason why it- has struck 
some of us that it is necessary to make a big. 
effort in that direction is, that tjhe Scout, ifovqpient 
should not and, I hope, will .nqt. be an official move¬ 
ment. It is not a dragooning of. ..people into 
something-like conscription. ,.Qa the o y ther hand,.it . 
should be-a spontaneous movement from-wdtbin, 
of the people who, realise that this movement 
stands for self-reliance and self-help gnd. h-ealthy 
out-door open life-r-routdoorness of mind and,body 
alike. It is hoped that, by the re-orientation of 
this movement, that result may be secured. This , 
is another reason why some of. us haye, thought 
of this .re-organisation which. I am,placing,!kfore 
you,,, It is r also a fact. Unit in'Hyderabad ilia 
oo 
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Scout Movement is run purely by the State, and 
from its inception it has never been affiliated 
te ' the Headquarters. It is the case in 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore. In Mysore, the 
Scout Movement, though nominally affiliated to the 
Headquarters, has got its own Chief Scout and its 
own laws and regulations and even its own badges. 

In view of all these things, a certain new 
approach to this matter has been conceived of by 
some of us who are vitally interested in this 
movement. I have always been amongst those 
who felt: that in essence the Scout Movement is 
one of the most formative and creative' movements 
in the country, that it supplies a freedom, from 
communal, facial and religious differences and 
divergences which is of the most inestimable 
value to us. It provides a common meeting 
groi&fci for boys, who will share common amuse¬ 
ments, common sports and common life and live 
under the: same canvas, thereby, learning to live 
and let live, a lesson which is inestimable 'for us 
m India in our present conditions. This holds 
good in the girls' organisation"as well. 

"With all these in mind, it struck some of 
us Who have: been working at this movement for 
some time, that there should be a re-orientation 
of the movement. We have been consulting each 
other on the matter. Dr. Simpson, whose splendid 
work in connection with this movement I testify to 
and. Mf, /Thaliath, who in the beginnings of the 
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movement did a great deal to encourage and sti¬ 
mulate it, will feel, as I am sure all of us 

will feel, that the time has come to make a big- 
popular appeal, and bring in people into the move¬ 
ment, and make it really national, side by side, 
with its international character. The movement 
must not have any boundaries. Its horizons 
must be wide. Therefore after having made 
it national, we have to see that it. is not 
narrowly national, bnt that it is international, in • 
reality. It is with a view to attaining all 

these objects that something ' like the reso¬ 
lution which I have befoi’e me has been 

drafted for your discussion and for your 

acceptance, if the ideals embodied in that 

resolution meet with your approval. 

“1. Whereas it is necessary to effect re¬ 
construction of the Scout Movement in tlie State, 
and whereas it is the general feeling throughout 
the country that, consistently with the mainte¬ 
nance of a humanitarian and international outlook, 
the movement should function in harmony with 
the national, and local environment and ideals, 
and should be closely related to the tradition's 

and conditions of life in India and specially in 
Travancore, tins meeting of the! Travancore Boy 
Scouts Association hereby resolves that the Scout 
Movement in the State he placed on a completely 
autonomous footing under the control and guidance' 
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of His Highness the Maharaja of Trayancore as 
its Patron and under the management of officers 
nominated by him or appointed under rules framed 
under his Commands, it being open to the Asso¬ 
ciation to federate on equal terms with any other 
organisation of an all-India or international cha¬ 
racter that may be formed and worked on the 
same basis and with similar objects in view. ” 

That is a. tentative resolution which has been' 
provisionally framed by some of us, to he put 
before this very wide and representative gather¬ 
ing, in order to focus opinions on it for the pur¬ 
pose of trying to arrive at some modus vivendi. 

I have great pleasure: in moving the resolution. 
It isj, now open for discussion. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Kama Varma 
regarding the difficulties that might arise in the 
matter of registration, under the International 
Scout Bureau, the: President said;— 

We need not register if difficulties arise. As ' 
a matter of fact, there ’ are certain formalities 
dependent purely upon the political status of India. 
The difficulties with regard* to registration, I 
think, can be got over and attempts are being 
made to , get over them. The alternative is 
this. To-day is* the 15th' of September. On 
the, let ot October Madras automatically 
ceases to exist as an entity. So does 
Bombay; s<^ does .Cochin. So do Mysore, 
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the Central Provinces, Behar, Orissa, and the 
United Provinces. Therefore, the position is that, 
unless we organise onrselves, we shall be, so to 
say, in Thrismku.Swarga, that is, hanging in mid¬ 
air, neither on the earth nor in the sky. We 
shall hope that there will be a kind of Fede¬ 
ration formed and that there will he special faci¬ 
lities for affiliating the States and the Provinces 
with t'hei International Seont Movement. We shall 
do our best; until the time comes for that. 

After one or two gentlemen had spoken, the 
resolution was put. to vote and carried unani¬ 
mously. Seven other resolutions were also passed. 
By the second resolution, Id’. JE1. the Maharaja 
was requested to appoint Sir C. P. Ramaswaini 
Aiyar as State Chief Commissioner and Executive 
Head' of the new Boy Scout Association. 

In his concluding remarks, the President said: 

That brings .the formal business of the meeting 
to a. close. But before I conclude the proceedings, 
let me most fervently thank those friends of mine 
who have assembled here and my Scout brethren 
for the way in which the proceedings have been 
conducted, and let us hope that the unanimity and 
the one-pointedness which have been disclosed 
here will characterise the activities . ol’ tfye Asso¬ 
ciation, and that this Association will he truly 
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a popular and wide-spread movement which will 
maintain those, great ideals which are behind the' 
movement. I thank yon all. 
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REPLY TO ADDRESS PRESENTED 
BY THE RESIDENTS OF MTTTTOM 


Oo 27th September 1937 Sir 0. P. R&maswanu Aiyar 
was the recipient ol an Address from the inhabitants of 
Mutton;. The Pewan replied as folio .vp:. 

Reverend Fathers, ladies and ge-ndlgmen,-—! 27vr 
am very grateful to you Rev. Father, for having, Sbptkmb 
on behalf of the; inhabitants of Miittom and the 1037 ‘ 
surrounding- villages, given expression to such kind 
and generous sentiments. As I came along from 
Manavalakurichi, where I was present to see the 
working of the monozite factory, I passed through 
ideal surroudings. The red soil that I saw on both 
sides is generally considered;inVUeative of a very 
healthy locality, and ■ L-arn. 'feaRx:^’happy to hear 
that, as a, matter of fact, frpm- tha point of view 
of nature, you harp :;been;i)|'e^yed because the in¬ 
habitants of'this piidS- l pos^i'; ; 4 healthy locality. 

You have pointod^puf tim-tSyousuffer primarily 
from lack of drinking -\vateh. to see that 

you have duly appreciated,'Viitfi thankfulness to 
His Highness the Maharaja, his sanctioning of 
the supply of drinking water for you, the distri¬ 
bution of which has delighted me to see just now. 

You are right when you say that the scheme for 
a permanent water supply for Muttom has been 
pending execution for some time and has been 
delayed. All that I can tell you just now is that 
it will be my endeavour to solve the problem, and 
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until tiiat problem is solved,- in response to what 
fell from your representatives in the: Legislative ( 
Assembly and the State Council, Government hare 
ordered the continuance: of the present system so 
that you may net suffer from -want of drinking 


You have also referred to the want of a Dis- • 
pensary in your locality. That is a matter*which, 
from, the point of view of the whole: State, is en • 
gaging the attention of Government, .and I have 
been giving anxious, thought, to it. Roughly, our 
idea is to concentrate in a few specified localities, 
absolutely first-rate appliances and have a few 
selected good hospitals at six or seven centres, 
and then utilise motor ambulances and lorries for t 
the purpose of serving distant villages, hooping . 
at the same time in mind the possibility of Dis¬ 
pensaries for' immediate: and urgent relief in 
other places. Keeping those 'ideas in view and * 
having regard to your isolated 'character, I think ; 
you are entitled tb certain special treatment. 
More than that, I shall not' sav a)t. this moment.' 
The matter' will engage my attention. 

■I cannot conclude my few remarks "without:* ’ 
paying my tribute of admiration to those of you... 
Rev. Fathers, who, regardless of the difficulties of ' 
the.'burroundings; have' dedicated youf lives to 
the service,- of vour ; Ml-oiw^being^. •' Your gospel- A r 
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teaches you to do that. So does ours. But we 
have not yet begun to show as much practical 
application of the results of our teachings as you 
have. And I think I must take this public occa¬ 
sion to give you that tribute because a tribute 
given to you will, I hope, make my co-religionists 
'follow your example and surpass you. 

Yon have referred to epidemics here. It is 
a matter in regard-to which relief has been given. 
I may say that the Director of Public Health is 
one in whom you can havei complete confidence. 
He is an officer avIio has never failed to bring to 
the notice of Government deserving cases and he 
is making indefatigable efforts, and I should say 
that we are fortunate in having as Director one 
who is so sympathetic and active. 

I have nothing more to say excepting that it 
lias given me unfeigned pleasure! to he amongst 
you and to see the environment in which yon live, 
to appreciate yonr difficulties and to nerve my¬ 
self to .the task of alleviating those difficulties: 

There- is just one word more: that is, you 
will be good enough to accept this small sum which 
I am giving you in order to give a treat to the 
children t see in front of me. 

. (The gift was accepted with gratitude by the 
Vicar of Muttom church.) 
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On September 29, 1937, the representatives of the' 
ryotg of UaDjinad waited upon Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiy&ri 
at Cape Comorin and presented him with a Memorandum ' 
of their grievances. The Dewan 3'oplied as follows: — 

Friends ,—I have been much lop died by th,«t 
reception accorded to me and by the manifestation] 
of- goodwill and trust evidenced in the remarks-, 
of your spokesmen. Although on account of the 
prevalent and widespread distress. in this part 
of the country, a 'certain amount of emotion has 
been evoked and a cerfa'in amount: of impatience ' 
exhibited, nevertheless, I quite realise that out of 
the, fulness, of the heart the niouth speaks, and I 
recognise and allow for tho$e natural manifesta¬ 
tions of a, desire for amelioration, albeit you have 
expressed yourselves in tierrns of a slightly exagw 
gerated character. 

I do not propose to speak to you to-<lay. cop* 
fining .myself either to generalities or to pious 
platitudes and expressions.of good will, All.thajt X 
can tell you is this. Their Highnesses are copi- 
^-hg- .here this .afterriioon not by way of a holiday, 
but ip order to acquaint themselves with the state 
-of the ryot population here and with thei^onditiOp 
to which the ryots have been reduced on account of 
the paucity of rainfall and other incommoding cir¬ 
cumstances,. I shall, under the directions of Bis 
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Highness, feel it my incumbent duty to carry out 
such measures of immediate relief and alleviation 
as may; be considered expedient and possible!, 
having regard to the resources at the disposal of 
Government. Very soon after the Royal,visit, is 
over, the Government propose to issue an order 
relating to karivu and tharisu and also relating to 
thjef formulation of a future programme which, I 
trust, Will give some satisfaction to the ryots, of. 
this part of the country. The exact details are 
being worked out and will be available to year in 
the-course of the next three or four days.. I hope 
that that measure of relief will he regarded as a 
symptom and a symbol oj: His Highness’s abiding 
interest in the welfare and prosperity of his sub¬ 
jects in this part of the country. In the decisions 
to which Government are pledged there will not. 
only bei immediate relief but also a carefully de¬ 
signed' programme of future work with a view to 
avoiding such crises as you have, encountered. 
In other words, Government are at one with many 
of your spokesmen in regard to your great 
irrigation projects,'not only : of improving and 
■ supplementing, them, but of conceiving and Carry¬ 
ing out a • general conspectus and survey - of the 
water-resources of this, part of tfie country includ¬ 
ing its tanks, existent 1 and defunct, What the 
Government will decide in the course of th4 next 
'few days will bd the first step, towards a fairly 
elaborate programme of' improvement of water 
shpjHies.’. ■ / 
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Having said so much and having assured you 
that-you need not wait many days or, in fact,.many 
hours before getting some announcement, relating, 
to the immediate, alleviation of agricultural 
distress, I shall now deal .with the main 
questions raised in the Memorial which has 
been presented to me, and which has beep 
prepared with great thoroughness and care, 
and contains . both a historical resume of 
what has happened in Hie past as well as sugges¬ 
tions for. improvement .in the future. , Mr. V. S. 
Arumukham Pillai has never spared any pains, 
nor has my friend opposite spared his vehement 
and eloquent expression of opinion, in regard to 
the needs of your locality. You have doughty 
champions, and as.champions often do, they exhibit 
,sometimes a little more, strength, than is absolu¬ 
tely necessary for the particular occasion. 

..i$ow, the first point that has been raised in 
•this Memorial is the question of the entire revision 
of. the land revenue phi icy, at least in this part 
of the country. As to that, 1 have made my posi¬ 
tion clear more than ouce. But, as I am meeting 
*• representative gathering oT landholders aijd 
cultivators from thin part of the country, and 
as what I say will have reference mainly to this 
part of the country, although necessarily it must 
■have advertence to conditions elsewhere, let me 
say that the Government of Travaneore are 
absolutely convinced that'the time has come and 
is indeed over-ripe, for a revision of the survey 
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and settlement and of the incidence of. land, reve¬ 
nue in all parts of thei. State. Government .are 
convinced that the incidence, of taxation is oner¬ 
ous in certain parts of the country and compara¬ 
tively light in certain other parts. To put it 
fairly comprehensively, although perhaps not with 
meticulous accuracy, it may he stated as a general 
proposition that the conditions north of Trivan¬ 
drum present a great contrast to the conditions 
'south of Trivandrum. Even though conditions in 
certain parts north of Quilon are bordering on 
distress, generally speaking it may be said that, 
the incidence of land revenue is' less in the north 
than in. the south. Not only is the incidence of 
land revenue less but on account of the time that 
has elapsed between the last survey and‘settle¬ 
ment and to-day, large tracts of country have^ es¬ 
caped with very little assessment or lio assessment 
at all. The result, therefore, is that to-day 
certain parts of the country are paying what they 
consider to be a very heavy assessment and what 
Government consider is somewhat unequal -assess¬ 
ment, whereas other parts of the country are-more 
happy and from your point of view perhaps, ^ore 
undeservedly happy. It is - necessary^ therefore, 
for Government to go info the whole q,mstiqn. with¬ 
out any further delay, to take, a birdfs eye view of 
the conditions throughout the State and embark 
on a land revenue policy which will equalise' the 
incidence of the burden on the land. ; v... 
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* Now, how is that to be done? The easiest 
solution is of course—and I am talking to you 
quite candidly and freely—ito start a. new sur¬ 
vey and' a new.settlement. As you are. aware, cer¬ 
tain test operations have been conducted in this 
part, of the country in order to find out exactly the 
economic status, the present rates of assessment ‘ 
^hd equitable incidence of such assessment in 
You, as representatives of the cultivating 
community here, expected and,, if I may say so, 
rightly expected, that, as a result of a re-survey 
and re-settlement, your burdens would be consi¬ 
derably lightened and lessened. You are right, 
tfhfit is^ the probable result or likely end of such 
a're-survey and re-settlement. T would, however, 
.fts& you’to remember this also, that'a re-survey 
and - re-settlement takes considerable time. The 
Iasi re-survey and re-settlement in the State took 
&Vef twenty years. Assuming that you speed up 
^■operations, it will still take not less .than 
^e$hn or eight years, because curiously enough we 
%ve not got the men for the purpose.. We have 
'to import, men for re-survey and re-settlement, 
establishmen t' we have got is very small. And 
importation of a lafgw number of people from * 
<sWslde Travanbore will not 1 be, welcomed. ’ ’ ■ 

INd that is not the only difficulty. G-overn- 
njemt-.huyegrffc many duties to discharge’ and many 
' ^SponiiMutieg to'fulfil. Suppose that a re-survey 

, t # •• • M« ' : . , 
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and re-settlement of Nanjinad is .undertaken a*d 
that it is concluded in five or seven years work¬ 
ing at/ high pressure. What, vfill happen? What 
will be the immediate result? The # immediate 
result will be the undoubted crippling of tie re- ’ 
sources of Government. Therefore, Government 
will have to start a re-survey and re-settlement 
both in the south and in the north simultaneously, 
gaining in the north what they lose in the- south. 
Otherwise, they will have to lose. Therefore, a 
scheme for re-survey and re-settlement involves a 
simultaneous re-survey and re-seittlement bath in 
the south and in the north so that those large 
tracts‘of land which pay practically no assessment, 
some of which have, been colonised • by great «o% 
panies such as the K. D. TI. P. Company, may 
pay to the State what they do not pay now. 
Therefore the question of re-survey and fc-ttlfe- 
ment, if it is pursued to the logical conclusion, 
would not be a question of re-survey and resettle¬ 
ment of the selected tracts. I promise 

to-day thai^a re-survey and re-settlement wr/l fie 
started in Nanjinad during th^e next four or five 
yisars. All that can be. done i§ the .surv^ of 
selected portions, tphat i;S the -problem A sqhp 
tion of the problem will he forthcoming in - the 
course of the next few months, 

. ,,Confronted with that question we thi$k 

there . are. certain alternatives which 
are before the . .country to-day, What.,, are 
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the alternatives? Political thought in India 
is worried considerably in regard to the 
question -of taxation. It Es felt that the 
equitable way to tax land is exactly the same as 
that: of taxing any other form of income. What 
is that? The man who can afford to pay pays, 
and. the. man who has no net income and cannot 
afford to pay does not pay. ; A school of thought 
has come into existence which says that a. culti¬ 
vator who haw no margin of subsistence, who is 
hot ahfe to get enough Tor keeping body and soul 
together, should pay only a very nominal sum and 
that those who get more should pay more and 
should he the mainstay of Governments. That is 
the, basis of the theory of agricultural income-tax 
which is quite separate from the principles of 
re-survey and re-settlement., In the former the 
basis of tax is the man and- no;t the plot of land 
he owns, not the fertility and out-turn so far as 
the plot is concerned but the capacity and the 
potentiality of the person who owns the land aiul 
derives an income from it. Many Governments 
m India and outside are bestowing their attention 
on 10s matter. • An elaborate re-survey and re¬ 
settlement will cost a great deal, and will lead to 
certain results. Those results from, certain points 
of view may be beneficial and from others not. 
This aspect will have to be considered, and I may 
tpll you that.it'is engaging the attention of Goverii- 
is ong of the main reasons for a 
^certain amount of delay in initiating a re-survey' 
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ajd settlement. The fact is that every aspect 
op the matter has been engaging the attention of 
Government, and they have not yet come to a con- 
cliision. You may take it.that,.a revision M the 
system of .laud revenue asesssment will necessarily 
bo undertaken and has to be undertaken in the 
interests of the. State .without any deity. I can, 
give you the assurance, that no avoiGial)^e',t^me•wil•l , 
be lost in investigating the question and exunung 
to a conclusion. ' ' ' ■ 


- I cannot at the. present moment give you a 
guarantee that there will - be a general revision ©f 
land lax . and • water cess til] the re-settlement 
takes place. If a decision is made as to the policy 
to he adopted, by Government, then certain tent a-' 
live measures will be adopted which will give you' 
possible relief. • . : 


The question of communications is.‘one of 
thbse Sources of single combat, between your Repre¬ 
sentative in the State Council, Mr. Araihukham 
Pillai and the Public Works Department. The 
matter has been' investigated and the results of 
the investigation will be placed before you injgpie 
form of & Communique within a month or a month 
and a half. * * _ " . 


As to the-irrigation project, various' theories, 
have been put forward with regard to the. PecKi- 
para Dam. I myself was startled by the Variation 
in the level of water from .day'to day/and I have 
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given instructions to the Chief Engineer to send 
me a telegram every morning. The fuel remains 
that, for some reason or other, the rainfall in this 
part; of the country is getting to be more capri¬ 
cious and fitful than it was.; It is obvious that 
those who constructed the dam expected more 
rainfall than what is enjoyed to-day in that loca¬ 
lity. But it .is all crying over spilt milk. That; 
is a process which is notoriously profitless. The 
net result of what is happening is that it is not 
the part of wisdom For the cultivator and Govern¬ 
ment to rely solely on the Kodayar Dam for 
their agricultural operations. Therefore it is that 
yesterday at another function, I indicated the policy 
of Government in this matter. Government, are 
convinced that sooner or later, sooner rather than 
la,ter, there must be a revival of Hie old system 
by which, as happens in the Tan jo re and Tr.ichi- 
. nopoly- Districts, in addition to grand anicufs or 
reservoirs, the old tanks should bo augmented, 
conserved and maintained. The existing tanks 
must be kept in tact, and as far as possible, a re¬ 
solute, change should come over Government in 
rmrd to them, ft may be that the relief so 
afforded is comparativ,ely little. Bui then- will 
be some relief. Our wise forefathers did not rely 
solely on big reservoirs,, but also constructed a 
chain of tanks and small reservoirs. Therefore, 
Government have come'to the conclusion, and an 
-order will be issued in the course of a few days, 
‘that) an investigation should be. made about the 
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water resources in this part of the country. A 
grant will probably be made by Government for 
tlie purpose of improving the existing tanks and 
for trying to see what can be done in the matter, 
This order will be issued more or less at the 
same time as the remissions will be announced. 

Something has been said about Sgr. Omedio 
and other Italian engineers. My friend was per¬ 
sistent in the Assembly with regard to the publi¬ 
cation of their report. It does not matter whether 
that report is published or not. "What matters 
is that Italian .engineers are no longer necessary 
for Travancore. We can get along without Italian 
engineers, and we propose* to get along without 
them. 

Yon have spoken in feeling terms about, agri~* 
cultural loans.. The position is this. The policy 
of granting these loaus is essentially faulty and 
imperfect. I shall next be a party to any further 
extension of the loans on the present basis. What 
th,e. Government contemplate doing is to bring into 
existence a bank in which your co-operation will 
be Welcomed and courted, a bank for the purpose 
of dealing with the agriculturists and small indus¬ 
trialists. That bank will be run on purely commer - 
cial lines. Its object will be to reduce the rates 
of interests, and it will he backed by Government. 
Government will give that bank certain special 
powers, but will expect that bank not to work a.s 
a Government concern because when Government 
officers distribute agricultural loans, comprehensive 
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relief is impossible, and there will be obvious 
abuses. A man who is influential gets a loan 
while a poor deserving man does not get one. 
<Government machinery will be too formal or too 
meticulous nr autocratic'. By far the better plan 
.is to start a concent in which the people are re¬ 
presented and Government will have only a watch¬ 
ing byief. Government will give the bank finan¬ 
cial help and. give it, .special powers, allowing 
it to mitigate distress in the way in which if 
is commercially feasible. After all, Government 
officers are not commercial men; they are not 
trained in that -way. t Adoption, of business me¬ 
thods is the only way of giving relief. Co-opera¬ 
tive organisations may 'be faded. But co-operative 
•organisations in India have not been much of a 
success. Therefore, a commercial institution like 
this is the best. It will be brought into existence in 
a few weeks. When the preliminaries are ready, 
on an auspicious occasion, an announcement will 
be made by Government bringing into existence 
s,uch a bank, whose .main object; will be to finance, 
wita' due regard to safety, small industrialists 
oxiw agriculturists as well as the big. Rural in- 
debtedness is a terrible problem. What can Conci¬ 
liation. Boards do? The creditor is willing to 
receive twenty or thirty'per cent, less, but the 
debtor is not able to pay that. The existing banks 
too often act as So wears: What is needed in the 
.country io ; day is the elimination of the middlemen, 
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who advance money to the agriculturists and in¬ 
dustrialists only for the purpose of rehabilitating 
themselves. As I said yesterday, CJonciliation 
Boards are. gestures. They are here for the pur¬ 
pose of acquiring experience and teaching the 
people what can be done. But the money can 
only come through the agency which 1 have indi¬ 
cated. Government are. taking steps in regard to 
that matter. 

(friends, I have detained you for some time. 
J. have indicated to yon the policy of Govern¬ 
ment. After I have gone over the whole loca¬ 
lity and seen things for myself, I shall advise 
His Highness to announce certain measures for 
your relief, which, I trust, will alleviate your 
sufferings. 
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A deputation oi Sambavare waited on Sir C. I 5 . liania- 
Bwami Aiyar, Powa-n, at Cape Gomovln on tbo 29 th Sep¬ 
tember 1937. The Dowon replied as foilows:— 

Wrimfc .—I hip very glad to have had the. 
opportunity of mooting my Samba var brethren at 
this" gathering, and of hearing from them their 
delmands and their complaints. I am especially 
glad because there is a great deal of misunder¬ 
standing- on the subject which has been enhanced 
by ill-informed criticism in certain newspapers 
from whom I had expected a better treatment 
of this matter. Let me, in the first place, assure 
you that I will be the last man in the world to 
make any distinction between Christians, Moham¬ 
medans and Hindus in regard to their rights in 
relation to the State. So far as the Static is 
concerned, it does not matter whether a person 
is a Hindu or a Mohammedan or a Buddhist or a 
Christian. Their rights in relation to the State, 
and the obligations of the State in regard to 
them are. equal and absolutely without any dis¬ 
tinction. Let me make that perfectly dear. Let 
me also make another thing perfectly clear. I 
have, been a very close, earnest and anxious 
student of the Christian scriptures myself, and I 
should he the last man- to do anything to dispa¬ 
rage the heroic efforts made by the! Christian 
Missionaries and Christian philanthropists • who, 
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at a time, when the' leaders of the Hindu commu¬ 
nity were not fully aware of, and did not reco¬ 
gnise fully, their obligations to their unfortunate 
brethren, stopped into the breach, gave them suc¬ 
cour and helped them. If is mainly through the 
work of the Christian Missionaries that the 
conscience of jthe people) has been awakened. 
I would be) the last man to discount the value or 
discourage the efforts of Christians, and I know 
.His Highness will be the last man to do such a 
•thing. If there is a revival, it will be an aug¬ 
menting, growing and comprehensive' revival Of 
the Hindu religion., If I think so, it is because 
I feel that we have a message to propagate in the 
world such as the Christian missionaries feel 
they have. We believe’ that our religion gives as 
much solace and succour as any other religion. 
Just as the Christian missionaries feel that they 
have a message, .and wish to propagate that mes¬ 
sage, the Hindus feel that they have also a mes¬ 
sage to give to the world. The effect of the 
Temple Ihitry Proclamation niay be explained by 
the awakening that has come about among the 
Hindus. 

It was*stated here that among Sambavars there 
■is no difference! between the Christian and the 
Hindu sections. I am very glad to hear that, 
I am told by men who have gone into that unhappy 
land, China, which is now the scene of a conflict with 
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Japan, that there is no difFcrenoe between Hindus, 
Buddhists and Christians. It -is. possible for a 
Chius,tinn father to have a Buddhist, son and a 
Moha mimed an mother. They all live* together in 
amity and peace. I hope that that mutual under¬ 
standing and sympathy will be attained In India 
too. 


But the! question we are now concerned with 
is a question of practical politics. Government 
have certain limited resource at their disposal' 
for enhancing the educational opportunities of 
certain communities. Supposing we have a lakh 
of rupees or two to be given hy way of fee con¬ 
cessions, to whom should it bei given, is the pro¬ 
blem before Government, ‘is it to be given to 
persons who are highly educated and fairly up 
in the educational scale or to others who are 
not so highly advanced or evolved? For instance, 
tibtetre may be a brilliant Brahmin, or Nayar or 
Marthomite. All these three may be called mono¬ 
polist communities' in Travancom They are 
generally styled, or should be styled, as mono¬ 
polist communities. Can anybody argue that to 
a Marthomite or a Brahmin, or a Nayq^ fee con¬ 
cession should he given? I should say not. 
Through their own efforts or superior organisa-' 
tkm or historical accidents, they have received 
certain educational advancement and •encourage¬ 
ment and made the best use of that encourage- 
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ment, so that to-day amongst those communities 
there! is a high percentage of educated persons. 
It may, however, be that a brilliant Brahmin or 
a Kayar or a Marthomite gets a scholarship for 
extraordinary abilitiets. Supposing he does re¬ 
search work or is a prizeman, then you- must 
encourage him; But the community as such can¬ 
not get any special encouragement. It is those 
communities which are lower down in the ladder 
that should get <eta.couragem.ent. For that pur¬ 
pose alone statistics have been taken from among 
certain communitsiiels as regards their standards 
of literacy. It so chances that missionaries have 
laboured among certain communities. So far 
fromj this being a reflection on missionaries, that 
is a tribute to them. Because of the money and 
efforts of the missionariels, certain communities 
have attained educational advancement., ,Th(e 
Hindus have! been late in this field. They have 
not educated their backward brethren to the ex¬ 
tent to which missionariels have educated them. 
The Hindu portion of the backward communities 
has not been so well educated as the Christian 
portion among them. But you may say that in 
the case of the Sambavars and the Pulayas, the 
condition is so bad that you must increlase the 
percentage of literates. That is an argument 
which I am perfetatly wiMug to admit. I am 
willing to consider that. I would request you te 
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send a few authorised representatives to meet me 
at a conference which may be convened sortn. It 
may 'be that the Hindu and Christian Sambavars 
have attained only an inferior standard of liter¬ 
acy and that there is only two or three or five 
per cent, of literacy among them. It is perfectly 
reasonable to ask for more concessions to them. 

Putting it in another way, supposing we have 
two lakhfe of rupees, the question is how best to 
distribute that sum., Wei may say that this 
money should be distributed to co mmuni ties who 
have got less than ten peir cent, of literates. If, 
on the other hand, there is not enough money to 
be distributed among such communities,/ (then you 
will hhve to differentiate. For that purpose, and 
for that limited purpose alone, a differentiation 
has to be made. It may be that certain commu¬ 
nities are backward in certain localities. For 
instance, if you want a peon in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, you can get; only a Brahmin. In Kashmir, 
on account of certain historical reasons, into 
which I need not enter just now, only Brahmins 
can be had for menial service. 

Therefore, the particular proportion is not 
the' question. Where the missionaries have work¬ 
ed and laboured, their labours have borne fruit. 
Therefore, it is only reasonable that the commu¬ 
nities which , are thus benefited will net reteeive as 
- much encouragement as the other oommunitiels, 
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which on account of imperfect organisation have 
not comei np to that level. I want to assure you 
absolutely, sincerely and definitely that there is 
no idea of differentiation between religion and 
religion in this matter. The idea is to encourage 
those who arel illiterate, and to bring them up to 
the level of the literate. And thei best 'way of 
doing that is engaging lire attention of Govern¬ 
ment. The idea is there. And I trust it will be 
generally agreed that that idea is sound and that 
it ought to be pursued. 
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SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL MEETING- 
OF THE ALL-KERALA KEEA KARSHA- 
KA SANGHOM AT KARUNAGAPALLI 

On the 18th October 1937, Sir 0. P. Rfi.maawami 
Aiyar inaugurated the annual meeting of the All-Kerala 
Kera Karahaka Saughom held at Karunagapalll. Promi¬ 
nent among those who attended it was the Hon. Mnnlswarai 
Pillai. • The Dewan spoke as follows: - 

Mr. Mmiswrnni Pillai, Mr. Pardmemardn 

Pillai, Mr. Shi r amort y an PotU mil friends, _It 

wa ® wit]l Profound satisfaction that I hoard the 
j> variolas Speeches and Addresses that were deli¬ 
vered to-day. The first thought that Grosses me 
is one of intense thankfulness that, on this aus¬ 
picious and momentous occasion, it 1ms been 
possible for my old friend Mr- Muniswami Pillai 
to be present here amongst us. I regard it as 
a specially happy augury that, representing as he 
does those communities who have till now not re¬ 
ceived that adequate and equal treatment with 
other communities, which they aro entitled to, 
and occupying as he does an exalted position in 
the Government of our sister Presidency, ho 
should have come to this State, which is making 
a great and memorable experiment in the matter 
of elevating and creating a sense of equality in 
the minds of backward communities. It was with 
singular appropriateness that it was stressed in 
the Address presented to my friend that in this 
great State qf 0 nrs, thaqks to the stimulation, 
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inspiration and guidance of His Highness the 
Maharaja, a very great upliftment has been 
attempted. And if we fail, it will be not his 
fault. If we lag behind, if we are not able to 
translate his intentions into actual practice, the 
blame and the contumely will not be his, but ours. 
I trust that the presence of Mr. Muniswami Pillaii 
here will be a source of inspiration and further 
stimulus towards that equalisation of opportuni¬ 
ties which it is the avowed object and the constant 
pre-occupation of His Highness the Maharaja. 
There was another sentence in that Address, to 
which also I listened with great satisfaction, and 
that was the grateful recognition by the repre¬ 
sentative of the Parayar Maha Sabha, of the part 
played by His Highness and ‘his G-overnment in 
the matter of giving equality to backward commu¬ 
nities. A certain reference was made to me 
personally. I put that aside.. But on occasions 
it sometimes happens that people are willing to 
forget these matters % Fundamental things, basic 
truths are, apt to he forgotten in the purposeless¬ 
ness of opposition. And I am glad to be able to 
listen to that generous appreciation wh'jeh is the 
foundation of good Government and mutual 
friendliness between the rulers and the ruled. 

And then, sir, an. appeal was made to 
you, which I wish to second if I may. 
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That waB also meant for my old and dear 
friend, Mr. C. Rajagopnlachari, functioning 
with, the Cabinet in which yon are included, re¬ 
questing him to take speedy measures to bring 
about that result, which to-day, in Tvnvanoore ilhis. 
trafes, 'exemplifies and clarifies, what has been so 
long due and what has been partially achieved. We 
do not say that wo have solved the problem. It 
is perfectly right that every man 1ms got equality 
before Cod nud mau. Social uplift and social 
amelioration follow' from that, sense of equality. 
Self-respect, self-vindication and self-realisation 
are elements which are priceless, and X am sure 
your labours will bear fruit. • 

Now, I come, to what may he called a prosaic 
but none-the-less urgent problem which has been 
presented to the Madras Government, to the 
Travancore Government, to the Cochin Govern¬ 
ment. you have placed before me two documents 
Which have demanded and .which will receive my 
most .earnest and anxious attention. But before 
I deal with the details of what has been stated 
in those two documents, let me perform ah initio 
certain very pleasant tasks. In the first’ place, 
is , m .y„ duty .to bear witness publioly to the 
efforts of; the Kera Karshaka Sangham. The 
Sangham has done Very fine and very valuably 
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work. It has, from tiine to time, brought to the 
notice of the Travancore Government the needs 
and the, demands of a community with whose eco¬ 
nomic prosperity the prosperity of the State is 
bound up vitally. Having mentioned the Kera 
Karshaka Sangham, I would be failing, in my 
duty if I did not also mention along with that 
the name of my friend Mr. Changanaeherry 
Parameswaran Pillai, who has constantly and 
unremittingly devoted himself to the task of pro¬ 
paganda, propaganda not only within the State 
but outside as well, sometimes successful and some¬ 
times partially successful. We have a Tamil pro¬ 
verb which' says that it is only the crying child 
that gets the milk. And if crying is one of the 
tests, then Mr. Parameswaran Pillai has been cry¬ 
ing well. Side by side with the name of Mr. 
Parameswaran Pillai, I must also mention the 
names of the Chambers of Commerce, and 
Mr. Haydon in particular. I should, not be 
considered impertinent if I say that he has 
made himself a nuisance to Government, -there 
are two ways of making oneself a niusance, the 
night way and the wrong way.. We have, had 
abundant occasions to bear and witness the wrong 
way. The right way is the way of Mr. Para-, 
meswaran Pillai and Mr. Haydon. And no State, 
will rise to a sense of its duties unless there are, 
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people, who from time to time press to the atten¬ 
tion of the State its duties and see that, flhev are 
attended to. 

X shall next, deal with, the two papers that 
have been placed before me. There as one pre¬ 
fatory remark which I should like to make. It 
must bo remembered that this question of cocoa- 
nut has two aspects which must; never be lost 
sight of. The first of those aspects is the inde¬ 
pendence .of British Malabar. Cochin and Travan- 
core w the matter of grappling with and solving 
that problem. The prosence of Mr. Muniswami 
■thliai shows that the Madras Government is not 
oblivious of the fact that unity is necessary on 
this matter, and I feel sure that the Cochin 
Government and the people of Cochin will feel 
it similarly. On -all occasions, unity and conjoint 
action are welcome. But in this , matter valuable 
results are impossible of achievement unless and 
unfed Cochin, Madras and Travancore work hand 
m .hand towards the common goal. 

. . Tlie sec0Ild aspect that must be borne, in mind 
*?"»*»■ difference between coooannt 
planting m Ceylon and in Travancore and British 
Malabar In Ceylon the cocoanut industry is in 
the hands. of powerful vested interests, and 
is largely in the shape of very big plantations. 
"Whatever may be the demerits of aggregated 
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ownership and syndicalism and capitalism,' one 
thing is certain that there, will be grading, keeping 
np of quality and waiting for a proper market. 
These ideas are easier of achievement by aggre¬ 
gations of owners. In British Malabar, Cochin 
and Travancore the cocoanut owner is a • small 
individual, owning one,, two or five cocoanut trees. 
Jte cannot wait for the proper market. He can¬ 
not select the good from, the had, and keep, back 
the bad. He has to sell everything for his living. 
It is, therefore, urgently necessary that we should 
remedy this condition. How can that be done? 
It can be done .only by co-operative enterprise. 
It should be, made possible by co-operative enter¬ 
prise and organisations like the Kera Karshaka 
Sangham. They should enable the producer to 
bring his cocoanuts to a central place where the 
agent will buy them from him or advance money 
on their security till they are sold, not as onr 
financial organisations do, bnt, on what may be 
called “ulmsurions” terms. That must be done 
by co-operative enterprise dr by the Kera Kar¬ 
shaka Sangham. And they must place the pro¬ 
ducts before the Indian market and the world 
market. I look to the’Kera Karshaka Sangham 
and those who are gathered here to-day, and I 
look to the dynamic policy of the Madras Hovern- 
pent to help us in this matter, 
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X now cotaie to two or three points which 
Wave been indicated in yonr Address: Ton have 
first of all referred to the Oooonnuf Board. In 
your reference to the Ooooanut Board T see the 
yerms of what T have been speaking. It may be 
that if the Board is constituted with statutory 
powers, the problem may be solved to a certain 
extent. But T may say that we have to-day a* 
Economic Development, Board whose object is to 
focus attention on commerce, transport and other 
allied problems, and to remedy the grievances of 
the producers .in the .State. 

It was brought to my notice only two days 
ago that there is no .representative of the San- 
gh'am in the Economic Development Board. That 
deficiency will he remedied in a few days. But 
that is not enough. I do not want to multiply 
Boards. I do not think it is necessary for me to 
elaborate that point. If the Economic Develop¬ 
ment Board is organised properly, it will he able 
to do this work. It is possible for you to consti¬ 
tute a sub-committee of the Economic Develop¬ 
ment Board, and charge it with the duty of dealing 
with the cocoanut producer. Certain statutory 
pov/ers may also he given to that body. In 
principle, the work of the Oocoanut. Board re¬ 
ferred to in the Address can be done by the 
Economic Development Board. J am looking 
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forward 'to the Kera Karshaka Sangham and to 
Mr. Haydon to assist it in doing this work and 
in improving it so that it may be State-Wide or 
Kerala-wide. 

It is well-lmwon that the cocoanut produced 
in this part of the world is the best. But com¬ 
merce is no respector of persons. It does not in¬ 
dulge in commonplaces and verbiage. If you are 
not able to put the best cocoanut in the market's 
of the world, the world will not buy your products. 
The weakest will go to the wall/ Therefore, it 
is the duty of the Kera Karshaka Sangham to 
Weed out the second best and to concentrate on 
the best articles which the rest of the world will 
have to buy,. because they are the best of the 
kind. You can do that only by rigorous and merci¬ 
less 'jettisoning of the inferior stuff. It may be 
that the Government and the people will have to 
go to the help of the producers in making good 
that kind of loss. But when other countries have 
done it, I do not see why you cannot do it here. 
Therefore, with regard to your request for a 
Cocoanut Board, I am amongst the converted. 

I pass on to the question of export duty., I 
must say at once that I cannot give you any hope 
of removing 'the export duty now, It is all. Very 
.well for you to say that the .Government of 
Madras propose to do so. Eemember that under 
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tile Inlerportal Convention of 1865 we are hound 
to levy the same rates of import, duties as are 
levied by the Government of India. ‘Remember 
that the whole position in Travancoro is different 
from. what it is in Madras. The revenue of 
Madras when I was in that Government was about 
15% erores. I think it is now less than tlu^ 
Out-of the total revenue of Madras, about- 7 or or® 
or about 50 per cent; was derived from land 
revenue. What is the position here? Fifty per 
cent, of our revenue is derived from Customs, 
Excise and sources of similar nature. We are 
dependent not on land revenue but on Customs 
and Excise. No analogy can, therefore 1 , be drawn 
between Madras and Travancore. Not only that. 
In connection with the question of Federation, we 
are discussing the possibility of continuing, the 
levy of export and import duties. I am not pre¬ 
pared to advise His Highness the Maharaja to 
make any change in the present fiscal and finan¬ 
cial practice unless we get what we think we have 
a right to get from Federation. If we now give 
up this revenue, our unfriends will ask, “You are 
asking for this and that! and, at the same time, 
you are depriving yourselves of the revenue which 
you have been getting for the past fifteen or 
twenty years”. I am not prepared to do that. 

• Therefore," my answer to you so far as th© export 
duty is concerned will have to be a flat negative, 
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Ton have referred to cocoanut disease. In. 
conjunction with the Central Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research, we are spending a lot of money 
on research on cocoanut diseases. As a matter 
of fact, a very careful survey and examination 
of cocoanut pests are under way. But if ait', any 
time it is necessary to strengthen that est'ablish- 
nMt and to make this country disease-proof, you 
may take it from me that the Government of Tra- 
vancore will not flinch from extra expenditure, 
because it knows exactly what the eocaomit palm- 
means to Travancore and the future of Travaii- 
core. 


. As I have already said, on account of the 
International Convention of 1865 it is not possi¬ 
ble for us to levy any differential duty on Ceylon, 
products. Before 1865 it was possible for us to 
make it difficult for Ceylon to compete with us 
because we could have levied any duty we chose 
upon products from Ceylon. But we are not en- 
titled to do that now. Under the Interportal Con¬ 
vention we ;vro bound to levy the same duty as an 
British India and cannot make any differ¬ 
entiation whatsoever from British 'India. We 
expect Ceylon and the people who trade with 
us to allow us the same rights _ and pri¬ 
vileges and status as we have allowed them. ^ 
But what do we find? We find that Ceylon has 
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practically cut out the export of our fish and eggs ; 
to that country. It is easy for us to say that it 
is cut-throat competition and all that. The fact,, 
however, remains that, whereas we are giving 
complete hospitality to Ceylon cocoanut so that 
it competes with our product, when our exports | 
of eggs and fish go to that country prohibit; 
duties are levied on them. It is perfectly rq|ht 
for the Kera Karshaka Sangham not only to bo* 
ther His Excellency the Viceroy, but to abduct 
•the Mifiister of Agriculture from Madras to this 
place so that they may achieve their objective. 

I cau see from the smile which comes from the 
Honourable Minister that he is not an unwilling 
prisoner. Let us hope that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment and the Cochin Government will stand side 
by side with us, working for that freedom of oppor¬ 
tunity—that is all that we want—by which alone 
our industry can stand the competition with which 
it is confronted. 

- 1 With regard to the question of transport, you 
know that Government have embarked on an am¬ 
bitious scheme, and I trust it will be possible for 
you to have no complaint in the matter .hereafter, 

I am grateful to the members of the Kera 
Karshaka §angham for the Address and for the 
f kindly sentiments embodied in that Address, I 
am specially grateful to the Sangham for not giv¬ 
ing anything other than a cocoanut shell for en- 
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closing’ the Address. Otherwise, I would have had 
'to start quarrelling with Mr. ParamesWaran Pillai. 
I take the Address and the casket wiith delight 
and reah appreciation. 

We in. Travancore have many and great-op¬ 
portunities. Nature has been beneficent and, on 
thj||. whole, is still lavishing her mercies and her 
benefits upon us. Thanks to a system of 
education inaugurated • pinny decades ago, the 
people are not only alert, hut intelligent and 
well educated. They are apt to receive and 
to promulgate the truth as they see it: 
We have the great and inestimable good 
fortune of having, as our Ruler, one who 
lives for and constantly thinks 'of nothing but the 
welfare and prosperity of his subjects. > We have 
organisations which are watchful and are willing, 
to speak fearlessly and boldly when occasions 
'arise. Such advantages do not often come to other 
parts of the world. In that union of hearts, in 
that loyalty and . in that perception of a newly 
awakened sense of equality and equal-mindedness 
and conjoint work, which make us support imper¬ 
ceptible and imponderable things dn preference to 
material things, let ns use our rights to the best 
advantage of the country. I wish you Godspeed 
and all prosperity. 
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REPLY TO ADDRESS PRESENTED 
BY TEE PUBLIC OF MAVELIKARA 


On Ootoboi 19,1937 Sir ('. P. Ruumswami Aiyar was. 
presented with an Address by the people of MaveUkaia at 
a public meeting presided over by Dr. Krishnan Pandalai. 

Replying to tho Address the llowuii spoke aslcdlows:— 

‘Mr. Chairman. Citizens of Manelikara , and 
Ladies and Gentlemen. —I am very thankful to ' 
the great assemblage hero Cor having given £ic 
fhe opportunity to meet at close quarters those 
who have their dwelling in a locality associated 
so intimately and so personally with the Ruling 
House of Travaneore. You have, with pardonable 
pride, in the Address to which I have listened with 
interest and pleasure, adverted specifically to the 
circumstance that Mavelikara is' the original 
larawad home of His Highness. Coming to such a 
locality, and with the additional stimulus of the 
-words that were spoken on your behalf by my 
old : and valued friend Dr. Pandalai, many memo¬ 
ries of what I have read crowd in upon me. But 
before I deal with some of them and with some 
of the matters mentioned in the Address, let me 
thank you, Dr. Pandalai, for having taken upon 
yourself the duty of welcoming me to your ances¬ 
tral home. 


You have referred, in passing, to your acquain¬ 
tance of many decades -with me, The people 
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assembled liere may well be told how I. first came 
into contact with Dr. Pandalai. When I first 
knew him, he was a much -thinner man. When X 
first knew him, he was one of the champion Football 
players of the Presidency College, and, indeed, 
of the Madras Presidency. He was nearly as 
broad as he is now. The result of it was that as 
a goal-keeper or as a ‘back’ he was unrivalled, 
binding me a very slight and almost shadow-like 
figure, when I had just entered the Presidency 
College,. he was good enough to take the tuition 
of this young man in Football into his capable 
hands. He is my Guru in football. Tt was thus 
that I came into contact with him. Many days 
have passed since then’. Many experiences have 
gone into your life, Dr. Pandalai, and into mine. 
But during all these years w r e have somehow 
managed to knock against each other, not in a 
spirit of defiance fir of hostility hut of co-opera¬ 
tion and collaboration. 

I: have been presented with an Address which 
deals 7 with some local and some general matters. 
X shall first deal with the local matters and then 
dwell for a few moments upon the general topics 
referred to. You have, as citizens of Mavelikara, 
brought to my notice that there was a munici¬ 
pality here which is no longer functioning. You 
have brought to my notice that, as a result either 
of the non-existence of the municipality or of the 
existence of\ an un-alert civic consciousness, there 
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is an intolerable state of affairs mainly in regard 
to lighting and conservancy. Now, let me at once 
make a definite statement of my belief and faith 
hi tlhis matter. I strongly believe that every lo¬ 
cality which is a township or a city should be 
under the control, so far ns policy is concerned, 
of a municipality or some Body analogous to a 
municipality, representative of the people of the 
locality, I know one answer would be“ Off, 
but then our Municipality was full of factions, of 
disputes, of various controversies”, i After all, 
life is a series of disputes and controversies. It is 
by encountering disputes and overcoming them and 
by grappling with the problems arising from those 
disputes that we live a good life. My idea, there¬ 
fore, is that as far as possible municipalities 
should be revived where they did exist and intro¬ 
duced where they have not existed. .At the same 
time I may say, speaking wi^Ji some experience 
of municipalities, (having been connected with the 
premier municipality of Madras for a nnmhor of 
years, and having taken an active part in the 
affairs of that municipality), that where munici¬ 
palities have gono wrong or go wrong, each munici¬ 
pal councillor has tried to be a conservancy man, 
a water-works man, an appointer of persons, a 
dismisser of persons, a critic of the subordi¬ 
nate staff and a person who tries to use the sub¬ 
ordinate staff for his own personal work. There¬ 
fore, it is essential that there should be a de» 
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tached person, in the position of an executive 
officer to do the executive work of the munici¬ 
pality, leaving to the popular body the formulation 
of policies and large questions of principle. If 
the citizens of Mavelikara will reconcile themselves 
to that position, then perhaps Government may 
be able to assist them in making them realise their 
ambition. 

You have referred next to the abolition of 
the Magistrate’s Court. I hope to be able to an¬ 
nounce something in regard to this matter not 
long from now. The bridge at Prayikkara is a 
matter about! which all that I can say is that I 
will look into the matter. 

You have adverted in your speech to the ideals 
of His Highness. I propose for a moment to deal 
with that subject. I‘think it will not be deemed 
inappropriate if I Swell on those ideals and those 
ambitions of His Highness for his subjects, in his 
own homeland and in his own iarmmcl place. I. 
am talking to yon not in a spirit of conventional 
praise or of mere formality. ’ I have fortunately 
been connected with the administration of j many 
parts of our great country of India. I have been 
connected with the administration of the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras and with the Central Government. 
It has fallen to my lot to have advised practically 
every Ruling Prince in India from Kashmir to 
Cape ComOrin, And I say without hesitation, 
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feeling absolutely certain of not being controverted, 
that in this wide extent of land there is not one 
Ruler, one Prince, who has dedicated himself so 
faithfully, so utterly, «o devotedly, to the welfare 
and the prosperity of 'tire people as His Highness 
the Maharaja of Travancore. Whether you exa¬ 
mine the privy purse of His Highness, whether 
you see the simple life that he lives', or whether 
you converse with him, you will find that he never 
thinks of increasing his own pleasure or the ame¬ 
nities of his own environments. He thinks all 
the time of what can be done for increasing the 
happiness and enhancing the glory of the State. 
When you think of all these, you get the perspec¬ 
tive of a young man, called upon to a great destiny, 
with the manifold temptations of that position, 
instinctively, easily and lightly setting them aside 
and living a strenuous life for his people. It is 
not a small thing for such a State to have such, 
a Ruler and the inspiration and stimulus of such 
a Ruler, who, among all the great pieces of good 
fortune, has the supreme good fortune of a wonder¬ 
ful family-life with his brother, sister and mother. 
That is a feature very rarely known in other parts 
of India. 

With • these endowments, His Highness has 
enjoined upon his advisers the * task of doing the 
best they can for the State. That stimulus and 
that inspiration $,ust be a great fillip and a source 
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of encouragement to one in my position.. With 
those ideals, with those ambitions and aspirations, 
the first and the foremost thought of His Highness 
is that in this land of ours Dharma should prevail. 
And what is the connotation of that word Charity 
or Pharma? Charity or Dhrama cannot prevail 
if the people of the State are divided into rival 
and warring factions, disputing with each other 
on needs that are unessential, and ignoring needs 
that are fundamental and essential. Therefore, 
the message of His Highness in the translation 
of that watchword and ideal* of Dharma into pra¬ 
ctice is, first of, all, that we cease to quarrel but 
unite in the tasks that are ahead of us. That is his 
message. 

Why is that message particularly apposite to 
us? It is apposite because in the history of* the 
State, if anything has been taught to the people 
of the State, it is what I have often affirmed and 
re-affirmed, namely, the message of toleration, thie 
message of conciliation, the message of the 
realisation of the truth that a man must live and 
let live. Otherwise, how eduld it be that' soon 
after 200 A. D. all the persecuted Christians came 
here and were given a hospitality the like of which 
no other country in the world can * bbast of? 
When people were persecuted in Persia, they •went 
to Bombay and settled there under the protection 
of a Hindu Ruler. From that timje-the Parsees havg 
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become one of the formative and dynamic ele¬ 
ments in the body politic of India.,* Similarly, 
when religious persecution and intolerance wore al¬ 
most natural to man. in other parts of the world, 
the Sovereigns of Trnvaueore knew better. . They 
exhibited a hospitality, which made tho Jew and 
the Christian, who wore strangers, to come hero 
and settle peacefully. Shall we not take a lesson 
from our ancestors? If all communities aspire 
and dream to do things as citizens of i a 
common country, them there) will he peace. Of 
course, there must be.differences as there will be 
differences in life always. 

There are two ways of dealing with those 
differences. One is the way of strife, the other 
is the way of 4 amity.' Why should the way of 
strife be chosen? Great portions of the world 
have chosen the way of strife, and we are seeing 
what is happening by that choice in the W r cst and 
in the East. Shall not this State which has a 
conspicuous place in history for its tolerance and 
for its policy of “live” and “let live ”ij give them 
an example? That is the first message. 

The second message and dream of His High¬ 
ness is, .to .use a phrase which I have constantly 
used, to put Travancore on the map of the world. 
Travancore has undeniablfe natural advantages. 
Travancore has an intelligent and alert popula¬ 
tion! Travancore is loyal* Loyalty is a great' 
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and dynamic factor in a man’s life. If is a great 
inspiration and stimulus. Bound by these ’ ties, 
animated by these ideals, we can do a. great deal. 
To-day, tomorrow and the day after,: there is 
a great deal to be done. There are many direc¬ 
tions in which the State will have to speak as one 
voice; there are many ways in which the State 
will have to act as one man, in vindicating the 
rights of the State, in putting its position abso¬ 
lutely cle'ar in the discussions, deliberations and 
decisions that are ahead. Let us remember that 
in our little qitarrels. Let. first things be first 
and second things, second. That is the other 
message of His Highness. 

My friends, by personal example and personal 
inspiration His Highness has succeeded largely. 
Wherever His Highness has gone,' he. has spread 
the message of Travancore. His Highness and 
his mother and his family have made Travancore 
known, respected and loved wherever they have 
gone. Let us follow in their footsteps. 

I shall conclude by a bare reference to that 
edict with which His Highness’s name is associ¬ 
ated—the Temple Entry Proclamation. I am 
speaking to an audience composed, as I see, of 
Hindus and Christians. I do not see any Moham¬ 
medan here. What does the Temple Entry Pro¬ 
clamation mean to the Hindu and the Christian? 
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It means to the Hindu that his community 5s 
being consolidated with a new sense of equality 
of opportunities, equality in the sight of man and 
God. To the Christian it means the possibility of 
more conjoint action, more harmony with a really 
consolidated, united, harmonious and well-knit 
organisation. Unless the two bodies of persons 
. respect each other, they cannot work together. 
Unless each body of persons respects itself, 
i't cannot respect the other. The message of 
the .Proclamation is a message, firstly of 

self-resped:, secondly of self-vindication, thirdly 
of self-realisation, fourthly of consolidation, 
and fifthly of harmony. In that, spirit of 
harmony we shall reach out onr hand o*f brother¬ 
hood to the other communities. "If we stop with a 
Proclamation, we shall have failed in our duty. 
If we stop short of anything less than the eco¬ 
nomic uplift of those persons, tho establishment 
of social equality and all that it means, and res, 
pect for each other, we shall have failed in our ’ 
duty. , , 

And finally this Proclamation means nothing 
unless it is the harbinger of a new peace, of a 
new friendship and of a new comradeship between 
all communities and classes. That is the last mes¬ 
sage of Ilis Highness. Bo worthy of him and be 
worthy of your country. 
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May it please Your Highness deem jt a- 4n 
hi^li. privilege on the festive occasion of Your ^^987 
Highness’s towenty-sixbh Birthday to offer yon the 
most loyal and sincere felicitations of the Boy 
Scouts of all ranks in Travancore and of the 
members of the Scout organisation. 

The normal procedure on these occasions is 
to give a short summary of the progress made 
by» the Movement during the year; and ordinarily, 

I should have been content to remark that, the 
Movement is extending its activity and usefulness 
beyond the confines of schools and towns into vil¬ 
lages and rural areas and I might emphasise that 
all over the State there has been a recognition of 
tlm significance of the Rover Movemjent though the 
response has not been as widespread as may well 
have been expected. 

The latest statistics show that there are over 
2,400 Scouts, 99 units and 251 Scooters in the 
State. There were 4 Training Camps including 
Refresher courses. Two outstanding events of 
the year were the inauguration of the Sri Chitra 
Training and Cainping centre at Oolampara, an 
ideal place for camping, and the participation of 
the Travancore contingent in the All-India Scout 
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Jamboree held early this year at Delhi where our 
Scouts acquitted themselves very creditably. 

This year, however, my task will not be com¬ 
plete if I failed to make a reference to the basic 
change. that has taken place in the Travancore 
Scout Organisation designed to enable it to fun¬ 
ction in harmony with our own environment and 
Indian ideals, while not losing sight of the uni¬ 
versal and the humanitarian aspects of Scouting. 
The re-orientation that has been attempted can 
be most appropriately described by referring to 
the first resolution passed at the recent meeting 
of persons from all over the State interested ih 
the progress and the fnture of the Movement, 
The resolution states that it has become neces-, 
sary to effect a re-construction of the Scout Move¬ 
ment and give expression to the general feeling 
that the ■ Movement should be closely related to 
the traditions and conditions of life in India and : 
especially in Travancore, and therefore, while' 
preserving its universal outlook, the Scout' 
Movement in the State should be placed on. 
a completely autonomous footing under j the . 
control and guidance: of Tour Highness as its * 
Patron. It has been left open to the Association A 
to federate on equal terms with any other organi¬ 
sation in India or outside. In pursuance of the 
resolution which was unanimously carried and 
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T pte 1 by Tour 

Highness lias been pleased to appoint me as Chief 
Conmussioner for the State; and on our Organisa¬ 
tion have thus devolved many urgent tasks and a 
great responsibility. I am glad to say that the 
draft constitution for the Association' has been 
passed and we have now started work under new 
auspices. 


It is perhaps opportune to mention that the 
new policy in regard to the Scout Movement is 
in consonance with the general re-ordering of 
education in the State. The work of the Scouts 
by its emphasis on the open-air attitude both 
bodily and mental, and by its insistence on the 
value of unity and comradeship, will supplement 
the formal education imparted in the scholastic 
institutions of the State. I may add that we 
shall strive to preserve those essential ideals which 
have become synonymous with Scouting, namely, 
Scout efficiency and the Scout spirit, the art of 
“being prepared” and the practice of loyalty and 
discipline and practical friendliness to man and 
beast. It will be our object, by means of publi¬ 
cations and propaganda, to familiarise Your High¬ 
ness’s subjects with the nature, the methods and 
the ideals of the Movement so. that the underlying 
ideals of the Movement might become part of the 
mental and moral equipment of the youth of the 
land. 
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Lot mo again offer Your Highness the hearti¬ 
est Birthday greetings of all the Boy Scouts in the 
State and wish,Your 1 Ugliness many happy returns 
of fids auspicious clay. 
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I am very glad indeed to take part in today’s 
function. 1 am coming straight from the Resi¬ 
dent and have got to attend a religious function 
at two o'clock and I have not had my breakfast. 
That shows incidentally that I regard this as a 
paramount duty. Apart from that, I have had 
personally for a very long series of years considera¬ 
ble sympathy with and affection for the science of 
public health and I have, althougk.it did not fall 
■ within my definite professional or official province, 
evinced some interest in such problems with 
the result that I was unanimously elected rap¬ 
porteur of the Fourth Committee of the League 
of Nations which dealt with the question of public 
health in the year 1927. I was really the Head 
of that committee which dealt with the re-organi¬ 
sation * of the Singapore Epidemiological Bureau, 
and from that date up to this I have been in cor¬ 
respondence with my friends in Geneva and in 
London on certain public health problems and they 
have done me the honour of now and then consult¬ 
ing me on these matters. 

Now, my friends, it is with considerable 
sympathy and anxiety to help you that I made up 
my mind to be here and to tell you just a few 
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things. In the first place, let me discharge a very 
very pleasant duty which devolves upon me, as the 
Head of His Highness’ Government, in bearing 
public testimony to the services rendered by the 
Public Health Department to the State. (Okeemf) 
At the cost of bringing a blush to the cheeks of 
my friend to the right (the Director), I said as much 
on another occasion and I am glad that he has 
referred to the services of Mr. Karunakaran whose 
efficiency and whoso uniformly good work has 
come to the notice of Government. 

How, it is a very good thing indeed that it 
has been resolved to house in one building these’ 
varied public health activities. Apart from every¬ 
thing else, and, as I have said, elsewhere and shall 
oontinue to say, research is a thing which depends for 
its fruition and its success as much upon the right .at* 
moaphere as upon the equipment for research- A 
man sitting alone and working away at his micros¬ 
cope and his lights is all the better and none the 
worse for comparing notes with those who are con¬ 
ducting similar investigations and researches in 
respect of allied topics, and the intellectual stimulus 
derived from mutual consultation and what may 
be called intellectual ooutacts and interactions 
which take place between one student and another 
are of inestimable vahie in the furtherance of 
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knowledge, especially scientific knowledge. I re¬ 
gard this Laboratory, useful as :it is at present, as 
just the nucleus of what the Laboratory system of 
the Stat» will be in the course of the next few 
years. I shall not be content unless I envisaged 
a scheme and helped to put it through, by which 
all trained workers in science could meet together 
under one roof for the purpose of conducting in 
several departments their several items of research 
so that there might be the right scientific and 
research background. 

Now, my friends, you have, spoken of the ii£ 
portance of public health. It is needless to empha¬ 
sise it. There are one or two points which I may, 
at the risk of saying the obvious, place before you. 
Just consider what organised scientific work 
and organised engineering capacity and organised 
public activity were able to do in Panama. When 
the Panama Canal was projected, opinion was 
practically unanimous that everybody who went 
there to labour and to work on the canal would 
fall a prey either to yellow fever or to malaria. 
The United States’ Government which financed the 
project of the Panama Canal was confronted with 
a very great problem—the decimation of labourers 
and workers, which was' practically, regarded as 
inevitable tp the completion of the canal and the 
shortening of a distance of thousands of miles 
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between one part of the world and the other- Thu 
Public Health Department of America wont to 
work with a will.- They eradicated malaria, they 
eradicated yellow fever. They made that place 
which was the hot-bed of epidemics and of every 
.kind of water-borne and air-borne diseases practi¬ 
cally a sanatorium. The Panama Canal was built 
with very little mortality ; dud, today, the Panama 
Canal is not only one of the engineering wonders 
of the world, but it is a place of resort for the 
tourist. Now, that work, within our own generation 
aid within our own knowledge, is an achievement 
which is entirely attributable to the conjoint and 
unified exertions of the engineer, the theoretical 
scientist and the entomologist and the practical 
m^ji of affairs. 

Questions, almost similar in magnitude, have 
confronted and are confronting administrators and 
scientists elsewhere. To take our own country, for 
instance, we see that there are the great Punjab colo¬ 
nies, by reason of which, from being an arid, desert¬ 
like part of India, the Punjab has become • certainly 
the most highly developed province in India, agricul¬ 
turally and industrially. The Punjab' lias been 
threatened with malaria on account of the ap¬ 
pearance of water in many places whore there was 
no water before. My friend in front of me 
(Mr, Truscott) knows wliat anxiety was felt on the 
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question of Mettur. Mettur was practically a 
barren land. When water went into localities in 
the Pattukottai Taluk of the Tanjore District 
where the Mettur Reservoir functions, the net 
result was that malaria began its ravages and the 
problem is still , unresolved by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. What I am saying is this. It is very 
curious indeed that where man wants to do some¬ 
thing by way of good, somehow or other there is 
something evil also behind it, probably for the 
purpose of teaching us a lesson that no work of 
m an can ever be perfect. But the fact remains # 
that, as has been pointed out by the Director, with 
industrial growth, with manufacturing activity, 
there are bound to be new problems, for the public 
health scientist and the administrator. Similarly } 
with regard to the introduction of new crops, with 
regard to the introduction of new forms of life, 
similar problems have arisen. Look at what hap¬ 
pened in Australia. They introduced the. rabbit. 
It multiplied at such a terrific pace that they had' 
tremendous establishments to • get rid of them.' 
Along with the rabbits there came certain diseases' 
which afflicted cattle and other forms of life. ’ Now, 
with all thesf developments, whether it is scientific 
or agricultural or industrial development, man’s 
life ts threatened by a number of unseen forces in 
addition to thb fairly well-recognisable forces With* 
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which he has to deal. Therefore, the task of the 
bacteriologist, of the entomologist and of the 
public health worker has become one of great com¬ 
plexity and of immense value. 

Now, look at our own State. The cocoanut 
pest, the various formB of blight whiok overtake 
one crop or another, these have to be dealt with. 
The success of the scientist in dealing with these 
means the sucoess or failure n‘ot only of the crop 
but starvation or maintenance of the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of people. Then, take the. 
case of human ailments. It is to the credit, I be¬ 
lieve, almost exclusive credit, of the Public Health 
Department of Travaneore that they were able to 
locate the pistiaas one of the concomitant factors 
in the production of filariasis. The curious thing 
about filariasis is a matter which might be borne 
in mind in dealing with these problems and which 
will make us recognise the complexities that exist. 
Hstia is used very largely for certain agricultural 
purposes. Therefore the average agriculturist will 
not try to get rid of pistia. The Public- Health 
Department is trying to get rid of it because it 
harbours a particular poochi which ia§ responsible 
for filariasis. So, there is a constant conflict going 
on between the agriculturist’s enthusiasm and*the 
practical effort of the Public Health scientist. 4s 
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one aide or the other succeeds, there is a little more 
filariasis or a little leas. 

I am. only mentioning all these for the pur¬ 
pose of showing that whether in the matter of com¬ 
bating human illnesses or diseases, or whether in 
the matter of dealing with tyant blights or pests or 
in the matter of making a place more habitable 
and livable, the Public Health analyst, the public 
scientist, the Public Health worker, has got new 
realms to conquer and new fields of work in which 
to labour. Therefore, all of us will do well to 
realise that although these gentlemen here may be 
abstracted from the' .hurry and turmoil of our 
normal life and may be gluing their eyes to the 
microsoope, they are doing work whioh is of great 
and practioal value to us every day of pur ii ves . 
and we shall be duly grateful to them for that, 
work. But such work, in order to be effective, in 
order to be fruitful, requires two or^ three pre¬ 
requisites. One of them is continuity. Scientific 
work, if it is to be well-done and effective,.must 
have continuity. Fortunately, in this part of the 
world, that continuity is secured by benefactions 
like those of Rockefeller. Just tancy what that 
one man has done by his wonderful benefactions. 
He has made it possible for research to be conducted 
in China, in Siam, in India and in many other 
plaoes in the world where bands of people devote 
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themselves to the study of problems, not politi 
by any maimer of means and not appealing to i 
man in the street by any manner of means 1 
problems on the solution of which the health a 
the happiness of millions of their fellow-boir 
depend; The Foundation has been so gn 
and the money, available so large that they ha 
been able to make a great impression through wl 
they have been able to do even in States li 
Travancore, in Coy Ion, in China. Now, what • 
should do is that whan we are thinking of otl: 
problems which seem to bo more imminent, mo 
apparently leaping to the eye., wo must not forg 
that those researches are also practical aids 'ai 
auxiliaries to the- tasks of Government. I do n 
think I need say much more by way of oommendi: 
tbe activities of this Department to public noti 
and public sympathy and public encouragemar 
Like-you, I expect that when the University begi: 
to function, as, I hope, it will very soon, it will 1 
a kind of rallying point. It will be a land 
nucleus; it will bo a kind of focus for soientil 
work of various kinds to be done in' co-ordinatio 
proddoing the right kind of atmosphere and pr 
dewing a band of students who will carry forvra 
the torch of learning. And I am looking forwa 
to the Public Health Laboratory—! might anm 
•it to-the University, Mr. Director—as only a lii 
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in that ohain of general scientific education which 
is being contemplated by His Highness for the 
benefit of his subjects. 

There is one more matter which I might men¬ 
tion and fhat is this. Whether in the Public 
Health Department or in the Medical Department, 
a great deal of propaganda is necessary. Import¬ 
ant and notable as may be your achievements with¬ 
in your ownrooins or even within the portals of a 
University, unless the man in the street, unless 
the man in the village and on the boat in the back¬ 
water gets practically in touch with the results of 
your researches and sees the impact of these results 
on his daily life and the importance of that impact 
for his existence, you Will'not succeed. The compara¬ 
tive failure of efforts in India and in China' in; the 
matter of public health is not due to the want of will 
On-the part of the Governments, is not duo even to 
the Want of application of adequate funds, "but*has 
been due largely to the fact that those labours have 
been confined to the laboratory'and to the* research 
rooms, to the fact that they have not spread but to 
the masses. In this regard I am particularly grateful 
to the Public Health Department form&king a very 
good beginning in the way of propaganda.'' I am 
not merely referring to the music in the intervals of 
which you instil ideas of cholera but the various 
Other Ways in whioh your ideas are appreciated and 
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felt by the people at large. It is in that connec¬ 
tion that the Government of Travancore are now 
adnmberating the possibility of broadcasting and 
the spread of broadoasting throughout the State. 

I oonsider that no problem 'of public health, no 
problem of education oan over be properly dealt 
with unless every big rural centre, and ultimately 
every small rural centre, has got a wireless instal¬ 
lation through which and ■ by means of which the 
people at the centre will, in popular language, tell 
the rural people how to live, how to avoid disease, 
what to eat, what not to eat and what to read and 
wh»t not to read and'so carry the light of knowledge » 
to the village. Unless that is done, the work of the 
Public Health ^Department .must necessarily be 
imperfect. After all, what does it matter if A and / 
B find out what causes filariasis, yellow fever or 
malaria, if the people in the village are not taught 
th<ipe lessons?. As a matter of faot I had some 
experience of the difficulties in enforcing plague,.... 
measures in one part of the country and I know 
the difficulty there Was when the village people 
Would revolt, against the enforcement of plague * 
measures because they had not been educated to 
the gxavity*of the problem in front of them. In , 
all these matters there is going to be the necessity, 
the imperative urgency of propaganda carried to 
•the men who'would suffer but for the propaganda. ; 
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That is a matter which I press that those in charge 
of the Laboratory and of the working of the Public 
Health Department will bear strongly in mind, 
government will* do what it can to help you in 
the matter of this broadcasting I am speaking of. 
Do not make, broadcasting tdo propagandist be¬ 
cause you must sugar-coat the pill if it is to be, 
taken. Some work of the kind will have to be 
done in order to achieve the best results. 

That is all I have to say. I trust that your 
Department in conjunction with the allied Depart¬ 
ments will not only carry the torch- of knowledge 
to the remotest parts of the State but also 
serve as a kind of generator of scientific, well- 
regulated, practical knowledge by means of which 
the lives of the. people will be .made healthier, 
happier and which will make them worthy citizens, 
worthy of the Maharaja • who lives and who works 
for the future of his subjects. Cheers .). 

Now# Ladies and Gentlemen, I have very great 
pleasure in declaring the Public Health Laboratory 
open, {Cheers) 





* SPEECH ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
OPENING OF THE ST. JOSEPH’S 
POOP HOME,- PUNNAPRA 

Opening the St. Joseph’s Poor Homo, Pnnnapra, on 
the 9th December* 1937, Sir G. P. ftamaawami Aiytu ^ 
Dew an, spoke as follows • 

La4m and Gentlemen,-'!* affords me very t)KC 
great pleasure to participate in fills function. n 
True to the' traditions,' self-effacing and beneficent, 
of the Church of -which many here are distingui¬ 
shed members, they have not, in the Address that 
has been presented to me, brought into promi¬ 
nence or emphasized the. work that they have been 
doing. But before) I came here, I collected some 
data about the work that has been done and that 
made it* possible for this institution to be opened 
this morning. ■ I understand that this Home is 
about seven acres in extent with a building altoge¬ 
ther worth about Rs. 10,000 and that this pro¬ 
perty belonged originally to the Diocese of Ghauga- 
naoherry and that it has been given free to the 
Poor Home by the generosity of the Bishop 
of Changanacherry. Not only has ho done 
that, but he has been increasing the obli¬ 
gation *and .the indebtedness of the insti¬ 
tution to him and to his Church by lending 
the services of some of the nuns of Ids Diocese to 
.nurse the old men who will frequent! this Hotme, 
And nine months ago, a new house costing about 
Rs. 4,000 appears to have been built from money 
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raised from the public, mainly of Alleppey. The 
object of the institution which I am, called upon to 
open is stated to be to admit to this Home the poor 
and the helpless ; and their admission is not res¬ 
tricted by caste, creed or community. I have thus 
endeavoured, in a short compass, to indicate the 
origin, the history and the purpose of the endow¬ 
ment. 

A very well-known English poet, Budyard 
Kipling, in one of his alas! too few inspired mo¬ 
ments said: “Theriej are nine and ninety ways 
of inditing tribal, lays and every single one of them 
is right”. That; is a truth which, is not always 
borne in mind or remembered as vividly or as 
constantly as it should be. There are nine and 
ninety ways of approaching (fodhefid and every 
single one of them is right. It is in that spirit 
that His Highness thfe Maharaja, and following 
his illustrious example the Government of His 
Highness, approach, strive to approach, and will 
endeavour to approach the problems that con¬ 
front the State and the men who are leading the 
Government of the Htat|e. It is needless for me 
on such an occasion to dwell upon the Church of 
which you (His Lordship the Bishop.) are a distin¬ 
guished ornament. But I feel it my duty, here 
and now, publicly to say that the Government of 
His Highness th.e Maharaja of Travancore are 
aware of the underlying ideals of your Church, 
are fully cognisant of the great and the supreme 
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value of that dedication, the self-dedication, which 
has been 'the glorious privilege and characteristic 
of the exponents and the representatives of that 
Church. They cannot forget -that your Church is 
built on the foundations of the discipline of a well- 
organised hierarchy. Tn a world so changeable, so 
shifting, so confronted alt: this moment with dag¬ 
gers, conflicts and oonftlrovemes as the whole 
world to-day is, these stabilising influences, in¬ 
valuable alike to the individual and the State, are 
hard to overestimate in their present value and 
their future potentialities. Realising that, no 
Government can underrate the co-operation and 
the collaboration of the representatives of a 
Church constituted and working with the ideals 
that animate .your Church. It is one example of 
those ideals that have been illustrated and exempli¬ 
fied here. I am glad to say that the public of 
Alleppey realise the significance of the work that 
has been done'. And following your own example 
of making no distinction between caste and creed, 
the public of Alleppey have helped this institu¬ 
tion which is dedicated to the service of all com¬ 
munities. Let me, on (this occasion, tender my 
sincere congratulations to every body concerned 
in this great work. 

You have, Sir, ('the Rev. Thomas) in a speech 
which has greatly embarrassed me referred to per¬ 
tain things which you require. I consider it a 
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pleasing privilege to take pall; in a function of 
this kind in which, after you have domei a great 
deal and after you have accomplished your task, 
you ask Government to put the coping stone. And 
I assure you that Government will not he behind¬ 
hand in rendering that help. They realise the 
value of this institution, and the spirit under¬ 
lying it. 

At the same time, I venture to congratulate 
the public of Alleppey on their having helped in 
this work. In the old days in India, an institution 
of this land was perhaps not necessary. The joint 
'family system was an effective factor of life which 
made it unnecessary to have Poor Homes. The 
village community of old made it unnecessary to 
have any outside help because the family and the 
village took care' of the poor, the old and the 
"helpless, and the family and the village communal 
property had the care of these people as a first 
charge on it. If you refer to N'eeti Sastra of 
Kauil'iilya, you will find the meticulous care bestow¬ 
ed on the old and the maimed. But the patriarchal 
system and thei Tarawads system are crumbling 
under new ideals and new civilisations and in 
England itself the Poor House had to be intro¬ 
duced when the competition of the) industrial age 
came into existence. So here, too, the need for 
these institutions has come about 1 . There is ho 
use leaving these humbler brethren of ours to 
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suffer in silence without succour. Therefore, it is 
a matter of very happy augury that in tins case 
there has been co-operation and collaboration bet¬ 
ween men of many Churches and many creeds 
and many faiths, I say in conclusion, as I began; 
“There arc nine and ninety ways of inditing tri¬ 
bal lays and every sLuglo one of them is right”. 

(The Dowan then declared the Poor Home 
open). 

Bringing the proceedings to a close, the 
Dowan said as follows:— 

I do not propose to indulge in the luxury of 
a concluding speech. But I cannot close these 
proceedings without thanking the organisers for 
the kindness with which they have welcomed me 
and thanking the public assembled here for the 
manner in which they have arranged this gather¬ 
ing. I think it.is my duty to indicate to you some 
kind of answer in regard to the requests contained 
in this Address. , 

You have first of all dealt with a Dispensary.. 
As is probably well known, in addition to the 
general medical relief given to Alleppey, an extra 
Dispensary is to be given to Alleppey. And the 
public are aware of what has happened ip the 
Legislature as regards this question. Government 
.have under contemplation a kind of re-organisation 
.of medical help with a vietw to give a first-rate and 
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■well-equipped hospital to every place. In this 
matter and in regard to the roads and canals, I 
know that your members in the Legislature are 
functioning pretty actively, and they give us very 
little rest. I have' suggested to them, as I indi¬ 
cated in a speech at Quilon, that if the members * 
of the Legislature sit down together and make 
a list of the most important! and urgent roads and 
canals and other facilities required and put there¬ 
in the order of urgency before Government, Govern¬ 
ment will only be very glad to follow the lines 
suggested by them. 

So far as the establishment of a market is con¬ 
cerned, I shall see to it that the work on that is 
started without any avoidable delay. I do not 
think that there is anything more to be said. I 
thank you again and wish you Godspeed and all 
prosperity. 
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Sir C. P. Ramaswauu Aiyar, Dow an of Travancore, 
inspected oh the afternoon of the 11th December 1937 
various Parts of Neyyattinkara Taluk which were suffering 
from the ravages of malaria, Leaving Trivandrum, aecom- 
* panied by the Surgcon-Gonoml, and the Director of Puhllo 
Health, he motored to the Neyyattinkarft Municipal Offioes, 
where he was given a oivic reoeption, 

• In an Address presented to him on behalf of the Muni, 
oipality, Mr. N. K. Padmanabha I’illai, Chairman, gave 
a graphic account of the havoo caused by malaria in the 
Taluk. 'The Address also enumerated the needs of the 
Municipality, particularly the want of electric lights. 

Replying to the Address, Sir C. I*. Uamaswauii Aiyar 
said:— 

I am extremely gratified io receive this 
Address which contains a reference t>o the visit 
paid to this locality by Their Highnesses on a 
previous occasion when the whole of this vegiofi 
was subjected to the trials and tribulations 
of the epidemic which is even now present and is 
working considerable detriment to (ho people of 
this place. I shall be very glad to convey to 
Their Highnesses those sentiments of loyalty and 
devotion which are embodied in the Address. 

You have adverted to certain matters, as to 
a few of which I can give you an answer qualified, 
perhaps, but definite. With regard to the others 
I can only tell you that they will receive the atten¬ 
tion of Government in consultation wilth the 
^responsible officers. 


llm 

BiiCKsg 

1937 . 
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You have, in the first place, adverted to the 
difficulty which your Municipality and certain 
other Municipal institutions suffer from. You 
refer to the policy of Government which compels 
or necessitates their ashing you to keep your clo¬ 
sing balance all right. Closing balances after all 
are wholesome! things and there is no point in omit¬ 
ting closing balances either in private or in cor¬ 
porate life. At the same time you have referred 
to the closing of Municipalities and to the reluct¬ 
ance on the part of the people to pay Municipal 
dues and taxes. I think it is my duty and obli¬ 
gation on this occasion, definitely to pronounce the 
view of Government which is that they will 'not 
encourage that habit of asking for the closing of 
municipalities, becausiei too often those requests, 
when they emanate from particular localities,- are 
due to an ill-founded hope and apprehension— 
hope that thereby they may escape municipal dues 
and taxation, and apprehension that, perhaps, 
local factions might not conduce to the municipa¬ 
lity’s proper working. Now, itj is absolutely clear 
that, as time goes on, Government will hawei to rely 
more and more for what may be called local ad¬ 
ministration on local bodies. It is not, and will 
nolt be, the policy of Government to take up the 
duties bfi -the administration of local bodies and 
village units and taluk bodies on themselves. It 
will be the increasing anxiety of Government to 
devolve upon these local institutions more and 
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more of their functions and thereby giving you 
not only the possibility of augmenting your lo¬ 
cal income but also put on you the responsibility 
of managing your own affairs. That will be the 
policy of Government. And if n ease is made out for 
the resuscitation of dormant, moribund or defunct 
municipalities, that case will bo considered not 
with hostility but, with sympathy by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

You haw referred to such things as # tlu l 
Market and the Town Hall. As to the Market, 1 
may at once say that it is the deliberate policy 
of .Government to encourage the formation of 
public markeltis not solely or exclusively with a 
view t|o derive income for Government from those 
markets, hut because they think that in tiiiat way 
the regulation and sanitation of those markets 
and the general lifo of the people who frequent 
those markets might be more closely studied and 
looked after. And if those markets can be run 
with the co-operation of local institutions, so much 
the better. 

With, regard to your Town Hall, 1 am grieved 
to learn what you have said. The matter has not 
come before me officially. And if you can bring 
it up before me in a formal and official manner, 
I shall deal with it. 

Now, I turn to Electric Supply. You 
know that at present the programme of electric 
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supply in the State is concentrated with a view 
to increase all possible facilities for industria- 
lising those portions of the State which' can he 
speedily and adequately industrialised. The rest 
of the programme must wait fill the fulfilment of 
that first necessity and that indispensable condi¬ 
tion. Therefore, I do not flunk' I can hold out any 
hope to you of bringing electric power into your 
municipality immediately, but ultimately, as you 
know, it is the object and jthe declared policy of 
the Government of Travaficore that Electricity 
and Telephone as well as Broadcasting should be 
available to every village as local amenities' and 
for local instruction and education. 

You have referred to the problem of malaria,, 
to study some of the; effects of which I have come 
here to-day. On that I have very little at the 
present moment to say, though I have had the 
advantage of a consultation with my officers. I 
realise the magnitude of the task with which the 
Government are confronted. Measures for the re¬ 
lief of the individuals are very important, and 
you may take it from me that the Government are 
alive tio the need of dealing with the matter root 
and branch. They are alive to the heed of dealing 
with the question of mal-nutrition and under-nutri¬ 
tion .which make the problem more difficult of solu¬ 
tion. They are alive to the need of those mea¬ 
sures which are necessary for the purpose of study¬ 
ing the problem. I may tell you that I have 
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secured the willing co-operatiion of non-official 
bodies like the Scout Association to help our 
officials in regard to the-study of the maltter, be¬ 
cause it is through actual statistics, actual hohse 
to house visits that enough knowledge and infor¬ 
mation will he forthcoming in order to. enable us 
to start a regular programme. But the programme 
ultimately resolves itself, as you are aware, 
to the eradication of the causes of the disease, ^ 
namely, the eradication of the mosquito. That 
very big problem is engaging the anxious attention 
of Government!. And all that I can say is thgt as 
a result of this visit it! is hoped that they might 
make a beginning with some centres at. least 
where, by careful co-ordination of study and the 
compilation of statistics regarding the immediate 
and ultimate causes, we might be able to have 
centres of health instead of various centres of ‘ 
disease and affliction. Gradually those centres 
mil expand. And it is only thus that the problem ^ 
of malaria can be dealt with as a whole. 

I am here on a mission of self-education. I 
propose to learn for myself what the trouble is 
and I shall advise His Highness to the best of my 
ability and With that complete desire to help His 
Highness in his solicitude for all his subjects, 
which is the distinguishing mark of His Highness 
and to which you have paid an adequate and fine 
tribute. 
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PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH AT THE 
CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OBSERVATORY, 
TRIVANDRUM 


Presiding over the Centenary celebrations of the 
Government Observatory, Trivandrum, on 23rd December 
1987, Sir C. P. Raruaswami Aiyar, Dewan, spoke thus:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen ,—Let me'first of all al- 23rd 
lude to the very pleasant duty that I have discharg- decemb 
ed in unveiling the portrait of a true scientist 1937 
who devoted many years of ■his life to the improve- * 
ment of the science of Astronomy and to laying 
the foundations of what is undoubtedly a most 
useful effort. His biography has been narrated 
and his achievements recorded in the reports to 
which We have .listened with interest and with 
profit. That account is like the account of every 
seeker after truth and every scientist—self-effac¬ 
ing, strenuous, enthusiastic and designed not with j 
a view to utilitarian or material gains but solely 
in order to elucidate truth. To such men all 
honour is due. And I congratulate the organisers 
of this meeting, and especially, Dr. H. Subramonia 
Aiyar, on his enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of the Observatory and of the science which he 
has at heart and on his having taken the trouble 
to equip the Observatory with the portrait which 
I have just unveiled. 

We have listened to the reports of the Mete¬ 
orologist, the Astronomer, and the Technologist 
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who has bewailed the absence of tho Wire¬ 
less 4 hem -What . right have I to speak on 
this occasion and to participate in this func¬ 
tion? I have been a student of mathematics 
and took my Degree, after a, course of 
just that kind of theoretical astronomy on which 
scorn has - been rightly poured by the lecturer, to 
whose stimulating remarks we have listened with 
admiration and with anticipation. . But I was 
relieved froxp hearing the whole of the blame that 

was sought to be attached to the theoretical stu¬ 
dent of astronomy, by a circumstance which is some 
what curioutffn itself hut which may probably en¬ 
able me to speak with a little more authority than 
I would otherwise command. The late Sir T. 
Madhava Rao of illustrious memory had two tele¬ 
scopes. He mounted one of them; in his house at, 
G-uindy, four miles from my own house; and Ms 
heirs gave me permission, transmitted through my 
father, for proceeding from my place and making 
observations myself, when- l wate a student of 
astronomy under my esteemed and talented Pro¬ 
fessor, Mr. Stewart of the Presidency College, 
Madras. ' ■ 

I was very glad to find from the very illumi¬ 
nating observations of Dr. Parameswaran what he 
was pleased to call the practical aspects of astro¬ 
nomical science. I aia, among other things, a 
Wireless ‘fan’ and 1 do not go to sleep any day 
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without getting the news from my Wireless. And 
I have this added advantage. I get. news from 
Germany, I get news from Grsiat Britain and, when 
T get news from Germany, I get just the opposite 
construction put on the English news; and the 
news from another centre contradicts both. Thus, 
it is perfectly (dear thjat news can be as false as 
the attitude of mind towards the news, and as 
true; as the attitude of the mind can bei. “Wireless” 
mieans that certain waves * strike the roof of tihe 
world. T^here is a shroud covering, the world. 
The study of magnetic and electrical phenomena 
originated in the study of astronomy to which 
the lectureir alluded. The practical use of astro¬ 
nomical and meteorological knowledge is very 
great. We are contemplating to link up Bombay 
with Madras, Trichinopoly, Trivandrum and 
Colombo by a, comprehensive service in addition tp 
the present Bom bay-Trivandrum airplane service. 
It is expected that this wall lead to valuable results, 
not purely theoretical iu character, in the coming 
year. |j Those who know the accidents that are 
.happening will realise how important accurate 
observations and the collation of these observations 
are for a service of that kind. Many of you know 
that during the monsoon period the; screechings 
of your Wireless show that the atmosphere is not 
in a good mood. Once when I had to come to 
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, • fnr wan t of accurate obser- 

*» 

to Cape Comorin and from there cam 
,nm so as to avoid fto impact o the monsooa. 
before, aocmate moteorolopoal 
are of advantage at tile time of the monsoons. But 
surely to a nation which is stepped m speculations 
and philosophy, the value, of a study of. 
cannot be overestimated. For, it must he remem¬ 
bered that the Egyptian? and the Indians nere the 
two earliest nations to realise the value, of caref 
astronomical observations. Those wio rea 
Puranas know-though that may sound incredible 
—that many astronomical observations are eta- 
bedded in our Puranas and Itihmas. 

With regard to this very science, just see what 
it means to even a philosophical people as we 
pride ourselves to be.. I deliberately took that 
Hue as'a corrective and reaction against the very 
proper utilitarian pttitude. and the very practical 
line taken by my friend to my right (T>i ; ■ . 

Waran). When I studied astronomy—I think it 
was in 1897, about 40 years ago—we had 
the earlier theory of the earth being the centre 
of things and the theory that the Sun 
was the centre of the Universe. And now, that 
theory too has been thrown over-board and recent 
investigations have shown—you may be aware of a 
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lecture delivered in Bombay the day before yester¬ 
day—that there is a system of stars very much 
larger than the solar system;, very much larger 
than they were formerly believed to be, a system 
of stars very far from the centre of the solar 
system, whose diameter 'is so large that it 
would take 200,000 light years for light to 
travel-—and light travels at 186,030 miles per 
second'—so that you can calculate! the diameter 
if you have the patience and if you are inclined to 
take the trouble. We are well aware that, despite 
these changing theories and new discoveries,-the 
world of science has been explained to us by the 
astronomer more than by anybody else. There 
were days when we were told by the scientists that 
the world was limitless and that space was infi¬ 
nite. We are now told that space is curved and 
is finite, that time too is finite and noly different 
from space. It has been possible for positive 
scientists like Sir James Jeans and Sir J. C. Bose 
to say that time and space are fixate. The doctrine 
of relativity has gone to that extent ; dnd you will 
probably find it actually stated in scientific astro¬ 
nomy that space 1 and time, which are infinite accord¬ 
ing to ordinary computation, are really finite in the 
curvature of the mind and in the imagination of 
the scientist and the philosopher. Ultimately, 
that is the doctrine of Vedanta.- 
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I am perfectly convinced of the need 
for every word of what Dr. Param'eswaran 
has said. All that had to he said, and I 
congratulate him on his bravery and courage in 
having said ah that. May I just say that one 
part of the reproaches which were inferentially 
directed against the > Government of Travan- 
core does not arise, because I have taken 
away £rom the 1 Meteorologist and the Astronomer, 
the duty of the Astrologer! A couple of weeks 
ago, reviewing the whole question, I came to the 
conclusion that the firing of the actual date of 
the Ashitami at Vycoine may hereafter verv well 
he done by others instead of by Dr. Subramonia 
Aiyar who can devote his attention better to the 
stars than to the Ashtami at Vvcome. Therefore, 
that business bas been taken away from him now. 
I found he was a hit aggrieved soon after those 
orders were passed, hut, ultimately, I am sure, 
he will reconcile himself to his now lot. 

Apart from. that, what Dr. Parameswaran 
has said ig perfectly correct. It is true that we 
suffer from that terrible inferiority-complex, -in 
almost instinctively asking for things from out¬ 
side when we can get things made here. I am 
glad to be able to tell my friend that to-day there 
is an order in force in Travancore that as far as 
^possible, Indian-made articles should be purchased 
in preference to foreign goods, and that Travan- 
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core products should be preferred to British 
Indian products. I may assure my friend that 
the articles produced.by Dr. iSubramonia Aiyar 
and Dr. H. Parajmeswaran 'will be entitled 
to such preference. " When I say that, it is both 
an invitation and a challenge. Dr. Parameswaran 
has been telling us of his feats in Madras. Let 
him divert his talents and his capacity to the 
possibilities in Travancore. Next year, for in¬ 
stance, when he meets an audience like this, let 
him get to the position to be able to say: (i I have 
found myself thoroughly wrong. There is no in¬ 
feriority-complex in Travancore. I have demon¬ 
strated that. ’ ’ ^ 

The idea of the Travancore University, of which 
so much has been said—I do not want to raise 
too much expectation:—is that every young boy , 
should get ar minimum nnlmber of marks in some 
vocational, physical or what may. be called reali¬ 
stic subject, before he could get promotion from 
one class to the next higher class. I shall be very 
glad if the Director of Public Instruction or the 
Director of Technology will so adjust the curricula 
of studies that, in every village school, in every 
High school, it will be made perfectly clear that? 
no.boy will be promoted unless, in addition to a 
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certain minimum of marks in the three R’s, 
reading, writing and arithmetic, he has also 
secured a certain number of marks in some¬ 
thing he can do with his hand, so that 
it may he, said that when, in spite of his 
ineffectual and futile! applications for inferior jobs, 
such jobs are not forthcoming, he can go back to 
his home and do sofmething to earn his living, in¬ 
stead of, as now, wandering in the streets, seeking 
a means of livelihood. That is what we are going 
to have in the University classes. Therefore, it 
is not merely a question of making astronomical 
instruments or telescopes. It must be admitted 
that there is a good deal .yet to be done in Travan- 
core on the lines indicated by Dr. Parameswaran. 
The Government of Travaneore have now come 
to the conclusion that where wood can be used, 
‘imported iron or steel should not be used. We 
take the risk. If a bridge made of imported steel 
will last for twenty years, we will make one of 
Travaneore timber although it may collapse after 
ten years and we may have to make another, again 
of Travaneore wood and with Travaneore labour. 
That is a matter in which the Travaneore Govern¬ 
ment want co-operation and help from everybody, 
. |yom students, frqm teachers and from publicists. 
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Let ns hope that this celebration of to-day 
■will raise and stimulate that faculty of self-help 
and that reliance on God which will enable every 
one to depend on Ins right hand and on his brain. 



SPEECH AT THE NINTH ORIENTAL ' 
CONFERENCE, TRIVANDRUM. 

23rd December 1937. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar delivered the 
following address at the closing session, on the 23rd 
December 1937, of the Ninth Oriental Conference 
held at Trivandrum. 

Mr. President , Ladies and Gentlemen It 
was one of my pet delusions ‘that careful men of 
research and scientists specialise in absolute truth. 
After having heard your revered President, I do 
not know where I am, because, he has made bold to 
tell you that the main business of this afternoon 
is to listen to me. I came, Sir, to listen to you, 
to your closing remarks, and I regard myself as 
a player in an interlude, an interlude in more senses 
than one. I am not here as a real actor on your 
stage ; I have no right to take part in your con¬ 
ference, and I am aware that I am addressing A 
body of picked men, thorough in their own several 
lines of research, patient in they: accumulation of 
learning and anxious to enlighten the world, What 
1 propose to do is to undertake the task which is 
appropriate and pertinent to your labours, namely, 
the task of feeling for myself, and expressing such 
feeling, as to what Conferences like this can do, 
and ought to do. 
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There are many ways adopted by several types 
of minds and temperaments in dealing with, alien 
civilisations, cultures and languages. Many of us 
here cannot be acquainted, are not acquainted, 
with all those languages, cultures, thoughts, dreams 
and aspirations which are embodied in the manu¬ 
scripts, in the boohs and in those remains, of art 
and of architecture, which engage your specialised 
attention. But in dealing with these subjects, 
foreign to our separate entities and individualities 
as I said, there are many modes of approach. One 
of those modes, which I cannot omit to mention, 
was a mode adopted by men of a very ‘ superior ’ 
type like Lord Macaulay, when dealing with the 
subject of oriental studies. Let me, at the risk of 
great irreverence, just read to you what Macaulay 
in his great Minute, said about oriental studies : 
“Why then” said he, and he was a very 
1 superior ’ man, ‘‘is it necessary to pay people 
to learn Sanskrit and Arabic ? Evidently 
because it is universally felt that Sanskrit and 
Arabic are languages the knowledge of which 
does not compensate for the trouble of acquir¬ 
ing them.” , 

“On all such subjects the state of the market 
: is the decisive test.” 

This is a dictum which we have fortunately 
survived. Not content with ''those pearls of wis¬ 
dom, he continued in this strain: • 
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‘‘To encourage the study of a literature, 
admitted to be of small intrinsic value, 
only because that literature inculcates the 
most serious errors on the most impor¬ 
tant subjects, is a course hardly reconcil¬ 
able iwith reason, with morality, or even 
with that neutrality which ought to be 
sacredly preserved.” 

That is one way of looking at a foreign lan¬ 
guage, at a foreign literature, at an alien culture. 

Another way is that of Ernest Renan of “La 
Vie de Jesus”- That is a method of subdued un¬ 
belief, or half belief 'in which careful, analytical 
silent and destructive criticism is poured upon 
things which many hold sacred. 

Yet another method is that of the Nazis, a 
method which proceeds On certain definite exclu¬ 
sions, which asserts, for instance, that Jesus Christ 
having been a Jew, the religion which he incul¬ 
cates must be the evil thing, and that therefore it 
Was an incumbent duty of the statesmen of 
Germany to see that .that dread thing was eradi¬ 
cated. 

The last outlook is, of course, the frank, can¬ 
did, destructive attitude of the Russian Revolution 
in its initial stages. “ Away with it} We do not 
want these things Of the spirit and intellect. We are 
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done with them. We are living in a world of 
tractors, of machines, of agricultural production, • 
of intensive economic upheaval. 

By far the best way, it seems to me, of looking 
at things, is the way which has been evolved in 
our own country, where the truths of religion and 
of culture have not been too dogmatically asserted. 
It must be said of us of the East that, face to face 
with the mystery of things, we have not attempted 
to be dogmatic or assertive but we have adopted 
an attitude of humility and self-effacement. 

I quote to you a verse from Omar Khayyam 
which gives one aspect of that outlook. 

“There was a door to which I found no key. 

There was a veil past which I could not see- 

Some little talk awhile of me and thee 

There seemed and 'then, no more of thee and 
me.” 

Generally speaking,* that is the way of ap¬ 
proach which may be recommended to a Conference 
of this kind, to learned men of all the world over 
in these days of travail and tribulation, the way 
which has been indicated in two lines of Rudyard 
Kipling: 

“There are nine and 'ninety ways of inditing 
tribal lays 

And every single one of them is right”, 
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-are nine and ninety ways of approach- 
,, Qddltead. There axe nine and ninety ways of 
cultures. There are nine and ninety 
'vv^y s of unlocking the doors of learning. Every 
one of them is right • and the task of the learned 
man and the Student, the obligation of the seeker 
after truth, is not to eschew one or the other of 
those tine and ninety ways. 

In that spirit I shall dwell upon what I con¬ 
sider to be the special contribution of Eastern 
literature and arts to the sum total of human 
learning and human thought. If I am too venture¬ 
some in this respect, 1 shall secure the pardon 
of this learned audience, because the more learned 
an audience one has before one, the more sure 
one is of comprehension, charity and tolerance. 
It appears to me that if one thing can be said 
more definitely and emphatically than another, it 
is this, that Eastern literatures are especially 
distinguished and characterised by what may be 
called intuition and what follows from intuition. 
Let me illustrate. Ages ago, a great poet, singing 
of Sri Rama as he caine from his conquest in 
Lanka, of Havana and .his embattled army, spoke 
, of Ms voyage in that heavenly chariot, when ac¬ 
companied by his devoted Sita he returned from 
Lanka to -Ayodhya. That poet spoke of that 
• voyage over.fho waste of waters in this way ; 
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The truth and the full meaning of those lines 


I learnt only when in 1926 it fell to my lot to make 
a voyage by plane to Europe. They were just pas¬ 
sing over those places between Tutieorin and Ceylon 
from the Malaya Parvata which stretches to the sea, 
foam-flecked and broken in its line by the bridge. 
What does it remind one of ? It reminds me” says 


Rama, “of that mrat sky—late spring and early 
summer of India, broken only by the milky way 
from one end to the other, by a few flecks of foam.” 
When travelling by aeroplane looking down from a 
mile above the sea, you see only those ripples of 
foam. 

Why do I recite those.words now ? It requires a 
tremendous amount of-intuition, of comprehension, 
and of placing oneself in new surroundings; The 
implication is that what science has demonstrated, 
our ancients were able to cognise, foresee amfin- 
terpret a long time ago. And that I ascribe, as 
greater men than I have ascribed, to that great 
faculty of intuition of great men, poets, seers, 
scholars and thinkers, in inspired moments. 

We have heard of Dcisavathcira the ten in¬ 
carnations of Vishnu. It occurs to me that per 
haps it tmay not be too fanciful an analogy, top 
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far-fetched a figure, to think of that as typifying 
or at all events partly symbolising the growth 
of humanity from the pristine stages of created 
life. Let us analyse it. The world started with 
the Matsya Amihara. Vishnu incarnated as a 
fish in the waters: and then there came the tor¬ 
toise ; and from the tortoise there emerged the 
beginnings of warm-blooded life; and then came 
the half man; then the warrior; then the great 
monarch; then the perfect man who was the author 
of the “Gita”, then the Buddha and finally, the 
and of all things. It is possible to say that the 
incarnations of Vishnu are merely symbolical. , But 
are they not something more than that ? Are they 
not the conscious embodiment of the (intuition of 
the seer'iwho wanted to typify in that manner the 
progress from less to more of humanity, the pro¬ 
gress from the waste of waters to the highest 
attainment of man? 

; These are aspects of the matter .which need 
a certain amount of study and’collaboration. A 
great deal of work has 1 been done. No man, stand¬ 
ing on a platform like this, can speak without 
adverting to the wonderful work of Fraser in 
The Golden Bough, of anthropologists and others 
who have elucidated many dark things concerning 
mythology, history and lore, sacred and profane. 
.At,-the same time, it appears to me that what has 
been attempted in this direction i by orientalists has 
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been of the meticulous, of the scientific, of the 
elaborate and the technical kind. What is 
wanted is a wedding of the technical equipment 
and the scientific approach with that comprehen¬ 
sion, with that humanity, which dhals with reli¬ 
gions, and cultures as ‘‘moving in dim worlds half 
realised’’ rather than as things scientifically label¬ 
led and collated. 

Speaking in that way, there are many things 
which I might just bring to your notice. Take, for 
instance, one of the glories of modern science. We 
do not know where we are in modern science. We 
once spoke of a finite world. And then we spoke 
of the infinite world. We do not know where we 
are either in regard to space or time. Until a few 
years ago we were glorying in that doctrine called 
the nebular hypothesis which it was the glory of 
Laplace to elucidate. In relation to that theory 
a certain verse from the Upanishats comes to my 
mind. 

urrarfsETST afraarsfr^sarra t 

{JBrhadarnyakopanishat : Chapter Ill) 
Brharnana VI11) 

‘‘This Being is intermeshed, woven and inter¬ 
woven with ether, and that is life, and that is the 
essence-of life,” says the TJpdnishat Karta- 
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It appears to me that no more accurate, no 
more thorough definition could be given of the 
doctrine of that nebular theory, of the way in which 
the world came into being from the mists which 
came out from<tether and which resolved themselves 
into constellations, worlds and suns— 

■ 9*0 SWT- 

WSV. TO: 

II 

If we read the last two books of Sir James 
Jeans, we shall realise the truth, the intuitive 
truth, of that saying. And what the saying means 
I shall venture to translate: 

“This is the truth: As from a blazing fire, 
in a thousand ways similar sparks proceed,, so 
0 Beloved, axe produced living souls of various 
kinds from the Indestructible {Brahman) and they 
also return to Him.’’ 

And in that direction other men in other con- 
tries have also thought and given expression to 
such thinking. Many years ago, when the thoughts 
of a great English poet were moving towards pan. 
theism, he came across an inscription in Crete and 
put it into verse as follows : 
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The God I know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, though he dwells exceeding nigh. 
Raise thou the stone and find me there, 
Cleave thou the wood and there am L 
Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow, 

* ■ Too near, too far, for me to kno'w.” 

Thus, therefore, in dealing with some of the 
great problems of the universe, in dealing with 
things like pantheism, the doctrine of Karma and 
the doctrine of transmigration, which may be said 
to be the three beliefs which have originated, or at 
all events, could very well be said to have origi¬ 
nated in the East and to have travelled elsewhere, 
you find that many doctrines which are now com 
sidered to be modern were contemplated long ago. 
And it ought to be the function of every Indian, 
and" of eyery Orientialist, sooner or later, to com¬ 
pile a natural history of ideas, a natural history of 
intuition, so that it might be possible, when one 
finds one inscription here and another inscription 
there, not only to collate such inscriptions and old 
manuscripts, and to edit a full text of them but 
to assimilate the spirit of them all and, by a com¬ 
parative study, to* realise how the human soul, in 
its search after truth, has wandered from place to 
place, and tried, wherever it went, to start question, 
irigs, promptings and answers. It appears to me 
that there is enough material in our country, in our 
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scriptures and in our writings for a treatise of the 
kind which I have ventured to call “A Natural 
History of Ideas”. Lord Acton attempted to do 
something of the kind with regard to one branch of 
ideas* namely, the idea of freedom. His “History of 
Freedom ”*is well known to historical scholars, I 
would that such a Conference as this, so well equip¬ 
ped for that purpose, would take upon itself the 
study of any one of those great ideas Ka't ma, and 
what it means and Transmigration and what it has 
been in several countries. Quests, searches on such 
lines will yield valuable results. 

When I was a student of the Bible some years 
ago, I came aoross that memorable saying in St- 
John, when a blind person—one who was born 
blind—was led to Jesus'Christ by his disciples. 
His disciples gathered round Jesus Christ and 
asked him *• ‘‘Did this man or his parents sin, that 
he was born blind 1” and Jesus, answered : “Neither 
did this man sin nor his parents sin \ but that the 
Works of God should be made manifest in him.” 
And the blind man got his sight restored. As I 
was reading this verse in the Holy Bible, it struck 
me that the idea of transmigration, the idea of 
Karma, ihe inheritance of curses through long 
generations, which we find in the Hebrew and 
Greek cultures and religion and literature, India 
;knew ages ago and that India is not far away 
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from Palestine of old. If you go into this matter 
more and more deeply, you will find that many of 
these ideas have survived civilizations. 

Another important contribution that the East 
has made to the sum-total of human thought and 
human action in the world is what I call symbolism 
in art, the idea that art is not mere photographic 
reproduction of nature, but an endeavour to de¬ 
monstrate the inner spirit of things, to present 
ideas as far as possible. The idea of Greek art, 
of the perfect man and the perfect woman is well 
known. Every limb is perfectly proportioned'; 
the nose is perfectly straight, and the eyes are 
set at the right mathematical angle. But irreverent 
men might say that there is something cold about 
Greek statuary, something wanting, something 
which does not satisfy the yearning of the human 
soul. Take, on the other hand, Eastern sculpture ; 
absurd from the physiological point of view ; 
twenty, thirty, even a thousand arms and legs ; apt 
to rouse the laughter of ridicule in Macaulay-like 
minds. As a matter of fact Macaulay did speak of 
Indian shrines and of Gods and Goddesses in 
slightly disparaging terms. But. the idea under¬ 
lying Indian sculpture is very different^ from and 
far higher than common physiology. Nataraja, 
Kali, these do not satisfy the ideals of the photo¬ 
grapher. Wo, the idea of Nataraja is that of a 
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whirling, dynamic force, dancing through destruc¬ 
tion of life; and the idea of Kali is that of 

infinite energy symbolised by the numerous heads 

and the thousand hands, and the accompaniments 
symbolise the gentleness of Uma whose also xs the 
same spirit as that of Kali. The ideal of Indian 
architecture is, as I have already stated, not photo¬ 
graphic accuracy but symbolic representation 
successful in some-cases-and only partially success¬ 
ful in others and beyond ordinary visual and 
auditory comprehension- 

That is the meaning of Indian music; that is 
the meaning of Indian architecture; that is the 
significance of Indian sculpture. These ideals 
were at one time derided ; but it is very Curious 
to notice that the world has rebelled against what 
has been called by a Victorian critic “the Fleshy 
School”. And the glory of these ideals is slowly 
coming back, sometimes under difficult auspices, 
sometimes in more comprehensive ways- Recently 
I saw a photograph of Epstein’s great statue of 
Jesus Christ. But the only thing I saw was the 
enormous pair of legs and feet; very little beyond 
that. But the idea is that, in proper perspective, 
yon would see a shroud and nothing but the 
shroud. Jesus Christ really is in the distance, and 
what yon see is the earthliness of that particular 
moment, 1 saw again in Kensington Galleries his 
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Christ’s Mother. If it was not beautiful:, it was 
symbolic. But I venture to say that our symbols 
are at least as expressive as those symbols. In 
any case, it is worthy of note that, as very often 
happens, the wheel of life turns high and low, and 
these ideas spread from world’s end to world’s end; 
and they produce repercussions and results wherever 
they go. Symbolism in art again, is one 'of the 
contributions which/,the Eastern life and Eastern 
art have made to the world. 

Another notable contribution is the system of 
teaching religion and ethics by means of parables 
and stories. Consider what that means. It started 
with the Buddhist Jatahas, and the stories of the 
il Bitop adem u and ‘‘ Panchatantra ”♦ From them 
and from Chinese and Arabian sources, the system 
went to Spain ; it came to Italy. That led to the 
,e Chanson de Roland”, to Boccaccio’s “ Decameron ” 
and Spenser’s "Faery Queen”. 'That method of 
conveying moral, ethical and religious maxims by 
means of stories was essentially an Eastern art and 
the parable and story, an essentially Eastern insti¬ 
tution. 

It may be worth while for a conference like 
this to concentrate its attention for a while upon 
the growth of such works as have been attempted 
most successfully in Germany and France in recent 
times in respect of folklore, The evolution of these 
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Eastern ethics and parables has not yet been ade¬ 
quately studied and it appears to me that is a 
profitable field in which those concerned in this 
Conference might labour. 

There is a great deal that is now and then 
written in journals, in censorious publications, 
about the horrid things that confront one in our 
temples and other institutions. People raised 
their hands in holy horror. They say the obscenity 
is absolutely beyond contemplation. These are 
things that Miss Mayo wrote about. Others too 
have written about them. Among them is a French¬ 
man, one of the three-months travellers. But I do 
not know if that Frenchman ever looked at the 
Notre Dame de Paris- If these critics had only 
looked at the gargoyles and phallic emblems there, 
they would have tried to realise that perhaps the 
Indian artists, who produced those temples and 
those wonderful images and those evocations 'of: 
the sublime, must have had some purpose and some 
object in producing them. If they will only pause 
to consider that nature, unadorned nature, nature 
in its unlovely .aspects, is one of the inseparable 
realities, the shrouding of which is not essential for 
a proper and reverential attitude, they will find 
the truth of the saying Humanus mn (I am a man ), 
It may be that in that spirit these things ought 
tQ.be investigated. If you go into Mahabalipuram, 
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if you go into Kanchipuxam or into the great 
temples here, or the great Cathedrals of Europe) if 
you see the temples of Greece, of the Eleusinian 
mysteries and the worship of certain phallic em¬ 
blems, then perhaps you will see that humanity has 
been consistent and that humanity's consistency 
for 2,000 years is not wrong-headed. Some expla¬ 
nation and some rationality is possible. It seems 
to me that there are many things on which you 
might ponder and many conquests you might make. 

I wish you ^Godspeed and thank you for the 
patience with which you have listened to me. Let 
me end by saying that, now as ever, the world is 
waiting for perfection, yearning, aspiring, dreaming, 
suffering, and every porson who does his best, who 
gives of his best to his Motherland and humanity, 
is doing an inestimable work. Tbe work of the 
scholar and the savant, remote as it might appear 
to labourers of the market-place, is more essential 
and more full of potentialities for the future than 
the work of those who deal with transient pheno¬ 
mena, who labour in the things that matter not. 



SPEECH AT THE SIXTH MEETING OF 
THE COUNCIL OF INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP, TRIVANDRUM. 

27 th December 1937. 

Opening the Sixth meeting of the Council of 
International Fellowship, at the Collegiate Hostel 
Hall, Trivandrum, on the 27th December 1937, Six 
C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar spoke as follows =— 

Mr. Kandaswami Ohetty , Miss OwwerMrh , 
ladies and gentlemen .I am indeed very glad to be 
here to-day amongst you, especially when this meet* 
ing is sponsored by my old friend Mr. Kandaswami 
Chetty. He and I have fought each other; he and 
I have been friends. I do not think I shrank from 
inflicting blows on him and he has not shrunk 
either from reciprooating them. But, nevertheless 
it may be said that during thirty years of amity 
and fighting which is often consistent with amity, 
he and I have not differed on many fundamentals. 
In this connection I am reminded of a story which 
is said of a great Englishman that after a disputa* 
tion, he said, “ So and so and 'myself have had a 
long talk and a very full discussion and we never 
disagreed except in our opinions. ” That) I think, 
is the' spirit in which all assemblages of this kind 
should meet and conduct their deliberations. What 
does it matter if I am journeying forth on a road 
which leads west and my friend is journeying forth 
OP a road which leads to north, provided that at 
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the cross-roads we come across each other in fellow¬ 
ship, in sympathy and in comprehension. That, I 
take it, is the meaning and significance of your 
fellowship and I am heartened in emphasising it 
after hearing what has been said about yourselves, 
namely, that you have com# together prepared to 
find that unity in the sharing of spiritual values, 
that profound reverence for life and that recogni¬ 
tion of the intrinsic worth of every human soul. 
And so I congratulate you on your resolve to come 
to this place for the purpose of exchanging thoughts 
and helping us in our work. 

I shall now address a few remarks to the mem¬ 
bers of the Council of International Fellowship. 
Newspapers from Madras that came last evening 
here contain a statement by one Senapati Bapat, 
who, L 3 as Chairman of the Bombay Presidency 
Students’ Conference, exhorted his audience thus ; 
l< Study Moscow, that is my appeal. Moscow is our 
Kasi and Mecca and Jerusalem; Moscow is our 
gospel.” And when I read that, it occurred to me 
to bring before you an extract from a Moscow news¬ 
paper which also reached me about three weeks ago 4 
That newspaper is called TRUD and it said ; u In- 
eapacity in the field of anti-religious propaganda 
plays into the hands of the enemies of the Soviet 
people and their henchmen, priests, mullahs and 
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^affiia. Energetic anti-religons work is necessary 

to put an end to religious prejudices and is an in¬ 
separable part of the cultural and'educational work 
to be carried on by us. ,7 I thought that it was as 
well that 1 should at the outset indicate to you what 
the directions are in which some portions, some con¬ 
siderable portions, I may add, of humanity are 
voyaging. 

It appears to me that this International Fellow¬ 
ship, while not professedly dogmatic or wedded to 
any particular religious creed or faith, stands for 
just the opposite of what that Russian newspaper 
TRUD says is the ideal of a large portion of huma¬ 
nity at the present moment. It also struck me 
that it might be useful to take a kind of conspectus 
of the progress of humanity during many centuries 
and to analyse what may be termed the ideals tha,t 
have animated peoples of various lands in their 
quest towards their heart’s and soul’s desire. It 
may generally be said that in the mediaeval ages 
in Europe and in the age of chivalry in India, 
which perhaps persisted to the fifteenth or sixteenth 
. century, chivalry, chivalry to our fellowmen and 
women, may be said to have been, sometimes in an 
exaggerated form, sometimes in milder shape, the 
main characteristic of the average man- In course 
of time, to be a magnanimous man (a scholar, a 
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stoio and gentleman combined) was the ‘ideal of the 
average maD. In the seventeenth century of France, 
the personality of the honnete horrnne of Voltaire, 
not exactly the honest man but a man who compre¬ 
hended in himself some of the virtues which the 
French strove for, was the ideal of the European. 

In the eighteenth century—thanks to the national- 
international character—the philosopher was the 
ideal of the average man. In the nineteenth 
century, the respeotable man was the ideal of the 
average man, who in a quiet and middle-class manner 
accumulated money, made contributions to charity 
and generally kept the Ten Commandments and 
sometimes strove to keep the eleventh command- 
jment, namely, not to be found out. Later on, what 
was called the liberal man came on the scene and at 
the end of the nineteenth century and the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth, the man of the liberal views 
and catholic sympathies came to the front. At the 
present moment we are in danger of marching into 
the e$a of the social man who is often sheep-like, 
following some deified leader—whether it be Hitler, 
Mussolini or Stalin or the' leaders of Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Mexico or Brazil of to-day. That may be 
said to be the mark of a large portion of humanity 
to-day. It may be said that the progress of man 
in general may be judged by the progress in the 
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world at large of the spirit which may be called 
“ Charity ” and of fellow-feeling ? All other 
advances of humanity are, it has been observed, 
truly secondary. The primary thing is the growth, 
efflux, the recession of this quality of Charity. 
You know in what way in the Acts of the Apostles, 
in the Epistles to the Corinthians, this great virtue 
of Charity has been dealt with. 

We are in danger, in great, in imminent 
danger of losing that virtue of Charity for which 
you certainly stand and we all should stand. I got 
a propaganda pamphlet about a month ago entitled 
“Red Spain, ” published by General Franco’s ad¬ 
herents for the purpose of making it out that the 
Government of Spain was busily engaged in tortur-: 
ing people, in committing rape, in disfiguring holy 
images and demolishing churches. I have got many 
issues with photographs of women violated and 
hacked to small bits, of churches desecrated. 
Whether the photographs are true or faked, I do 
not know. In the course of the Great War, photo¬ 
graphs were often deliberately faked in the rooms 
of public offices for the purpose of inculcating in 
the minds of people prejudice against the Govern¬ 
ments that fought against them. I do not assert 
if these photographs'were true or false. But the 
fact is that people can read those things ' -without a 
shudder, unlike in most of the earlier ages. That 
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this provokes just a passing sigh is perhaps a 
melancholy sign of the times. The equanimity or 
indifference with which we read of the bombing of 
citizens, of the killing of women and children, of 
the many ravages done in the name of. self-expres¬ 
sion, self-determination, self-realisation—this is 
another sign of the times. ' Moreover, there is 
no getting away from the fact that at no time in the 
history of the world was there more unabashed lying 
and less regard for truth than there is to-day. Every 
day rtveals that. X listen very often to the Wireless. 

I hear what emanates from Italy and from Germany 
as well as from England, Russia and the United 
States. What you hear from Russia is exactly the 
opposite kind of story given by Italy and Spain* 
Take any event : say the bombing of Barcelona or 
the defence of Teruel. The,same facts are recount-, 
ed in opposite and conflicting versions. This is 
the kind of thing going on day after day, if you 
care to tune up the receiver to any station. This 
kin d of thing was never known to the same extent ■ 
, in the world*as now. . 

fl appears to # me that organisations like yours, 
designed for the purpose of uniting men and women 
holding different views in politics and expressing 
; their loyalties, and their faiths in diverse ways but 
refuging to regard the present world-order as 
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satisfactory or inevitable and convinced of life’s 
supreme goal, can ^produce the - necessary change, 
can be a very, very great instrument for uplift and 
regeneration, 

■ * Let me ask you to think what science has told 
us. The science that I studied, whether it was 
Geology or Mathematics or Astronomy in schools 
and college- rooms about thirty or forty years 
ago, was a complacent science. But later on, 
with new discoveries, many inventions, scientific, 
industrial and commercial, were brought t<3 per¬ 
fection. The general feeling was that humanity 
had nearly reached perfection; and science was 
wedded to money-making and all was for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds and there was 
nothing for hum anity to do except to pat itself on 
the back. 

A poet sang:— 

“ We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams; ’’ 

“ Yet we are the movers and, shakers 
Of the world forever it seems.” 9 
» This moving and shaking of the world was ac- 

eomplished by the seers and scientists. That has 
happened by means of the co-ordination of science. 
A great man who has now come to,India, Six Arthui 
Eddington, in his Gifford lectures of 1927 wars able 
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to deliver a new message as the result not of .day¬ 
dreams, as the result not of mere gazing at the 
infinite but as the result of correlation of scientific 
phenomena, as the result of mathematical analysis 
carried almost to painful accuracy. He says about 
the world around us : “ The symbolic nature of 
Space and Time is recognised. It has been found 
• by mathematical demonstration by physicists and 
chemists that such a thing as Space can be both 
boundless and finite ; and Space-Time, as a mystic 
factor of the fourth dimension is in the forefront 
of this picture of the Universe.’’ Something 
UnknoWn is doing, we don’t know what. Speak¬ 
ing in the language of the fourth dimension, the ' 
Universe is now; conceived as an ever-expanding 
balloon on the inside and outside of which are 
studded the various galaxies- The old meanings 
of fundamentals have lost their significance. The 
world is a function of the combined forces of 
Time and Space; of the Space-Time continuance 
governed by the doctrine of relativity which itself 
seems to be a halfway house. Summarising recent 
researches a scientist is able to say that in this 
world there is no Space, no Time, but everything is 
in essence a symbol. This symbolic nature of the 
entities of physics is now completely realised. 
The thing on which we prided ourselves twenty 
years ago was every effect had a cause and. 
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every cause produced an effect. In that book again 
and in the books of Sir James Jeans you find that 
this correlation is by no means inevitable. Further, 
it is now granted that the mind is not subject to 
deterministic law. The physical world is no longer 
real in the old sense but abstract and without 
actuality, apart from linkage to consciousness. 
Consciousness then becomes fundamental in science. 

I would ask you to ponder over the Brha~ 
daran/yka Upanishctd. Qargl and Yagnavalkya 
had a dialogue. Qargi put a question to Yagna- 
v alky a : “ What is it that sustains the Universe 
The answer is : “That which is above the skies, 
that which is below the earth and the nether world, 
that which is in-between the worlds, that which 
has been, that which is, that which shall be —that 
is the Akasa , that is Space, Time and Ether, with 
which everything is woven and t interwoven. 
Qargi was not to be baffled by that answer. She 
put a further question. ‘ 4 What is it that Akasa 
rests upon?’’ Yagnaoalkya answered: “There is no¬ 
thing that hears but it; there is nothing that see3 
but it 5 there is nothing that counsels but it; there 
is nothing that perceives but it* In this eternal 
substance and spirit, this other is woven and 
interwoven.” I shall read from Sir Arthur Ed¬ 
dington again. “Mind is not subject to deter- 
•mimetic-law. The .physical world is abstract and 
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without actuality, apart from linkage to conscious¬ 
ness- ■ Consciousness therefore becomes funda¬ 
mental.” 

Let me now turn * to the great Tamil Saint 
Tayumanavar. How does he see this vision ? 

u @ jr aw i—si] u$Q freireus^ 

Qrssnrs suflsinriuai vat l~ldit's lu&Lcxrtu Sirs 

0 psrk jSunrii 

ftiraiQ&srSeMefi't&irtu eui p fiiruieo 

sifrfi'&Loiuuiiriu 

I have translated it as follows : 

Intelligence of every life in all the world- 
clusters 

Infinite, One, Detached, Characterless, 

Pure bliss beyond reach of word or thought. 

So we come back .to where we started from. 
The wise men of all the ' ages, whether we turn to 
the Christian^ Scriptures, the Gospels or the 
Epistles of Paul or .to Tayumanavar or to the 
ageless message of the Upanishat or to the. recent^ 
message of up-to-date science, all are united in 
just two things, namely, that all these outer pheno¬ 
mena are not only transient in the. sense m 
which we generally use the word but in a much 

more fundamental sense. That consciousness, that 
world-pervading, universe-prevailing consciousness, 
the only verity, Charity and, comprehension .as 
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adjuncts of that consciousness are the two things 
that matter and jour Fellowship stands for them. 
Your Fellowship has a message for us; has a 
mission, - and I trust, will fulfill that mission. 

Tn every part of India to-day thoro are diver¬ 
sities, incongruities, needless factions and conflict¬ 
ing ambitions whore thoro need bo no conflict. You 
go to the North. There is the ’Hindu-Moselm 
problem. You come to the South. There is the 
Brahmin-Non-Brahmin problem. You come here. 
There is the communal problem. When we ana¬ 
lyse the whole problem, we shall find that what 
divides us is very little ; what unites can be much. ■ 
If people will only come together, if they will 
resolve their differences in friendliness and con¬ 
fidentially and intimately, instead of on the public 
platforms, instead of i^u . places where passions can 
be roused and eah'no^'bsh'feept out from the re¬ 
porters and newspapers, the 'spiption may perhaps 
be very easy and speedy. Tljus kind of work is 
essential in this' Stat^&rgT''during .the four or. five 
•years that I shaM'he iniTravan®6r4 to carry out the 
work entrusted tp -1 me by ’|[i>.,jrfighMhs, I hope to 
labour at this leave the* State, I 

shctald rejoice if T could say that there are not 
and will not be fundamental divergences and 
differences between community and community. 
As-long as politics and life endure, some differences 
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of opinions, ideals and ambitions' will persist. In 
a family some are elder brothers, some younger. 
Some have been probably over-nourished, some 
undernourished. A family always looks to the 
differences and adjusts those differences. Shall we 
not act as a happy family, adjust o.ur differences, 
so that it may be said that, without any overt con¬ 
flict, with utter loyalty to His Highness and sup¬ 
reme loyalty to the World Confciousness—call it 
by whatever name you like, call it the Brahman 
or Jehovah, Allah or the Great Spirit of the 
Parsees—we shall so adjust matters that we may 
march together to that goal towards which huma¬ 
nity is always aspiring, often baffled in its course 
but dauntless and reliant on the great Will that 
guides the world ? 
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